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2240 Tren 9 
| ABRAHAM n was, born in the 3 
ſind fix hundred and eighteen- Has, e ee 
whoſe condition Dr. Sprat conceals under the WN — 24 | 
tion of a citizen ; and, what would. probably not ha 
leſs carefully ſuppreſſed, the omiſſion of, bye. 1 in 4 
ter of St. Dunſfan s ariſh gives reaſon ed 2 E 
4 cy chm: bim 9 
8 equen A to the ; 
whom Wood repreſents as eee Woo 
alen education, and * as ys d he Dy 
had her ſolitude rewarded by ſecing her. ſon/ eminent, My 
hope, by ſeeing him fortunate, his 
. t leaſt, from Sprat's account, that ke Sony as 
E her ca and zu r W my 


— \ 


penſer 


5 ny the window of his mother's wn 28 
al by eeling the charms of Ade gg became, as he. re- 
lates, - irrecoyerably a poet. Such are the accidents which, 


ſometimes: ata and perhaps ſometimes forgotten, 
produce that particular deſignation of mind, and propenſi- 
ty for ſome. certain ſcience ot employment, - which is: com- 
2 Banne en ner . 
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2 r | 
tion. Sir Joſhua 2 the great Painter of the preſent 

Fo e, had the-firſt fondneſs for his = tinted by the peruſal of 

hardſon's treatiſe. 

By his mother's ſolicitations he was admitted i into Weſkmin- ' 
ſter-ſchoo], where he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed.. He was wont, 
ſays Sprat, to relate, © That he had this defect in his memory 
« at that time, that his teachers never could bring i it to retain - 
the ordinary rules of grammar,” 

I dis is an inſtance of the |} defire of man to propagate 
a wonder. It is ſurely very difficult to tell any thing as it was 
heard, when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying a comino- 

dious incident, though the book to which he prefixed his nar- 

rative contained its confutations A memory admitting. ſome 

© things, and rejecting others, an intellectual digeſtion that con- 
| — p of learning, but refuſed the huſks, had the ap- 
an inſtinRive elegance, of a particular proviſion 
made — 5 Nature for literary politeneſs. But in the author's 
own honeſt relation, the marvel vaniſhes: he was, he lays, 

4 den « arr enemy to all eonſtraint, that his maſter * 1 

4 prevail on him to learn the rules without book.“ 
not tell 3 could hoy bx the rules, we) that, being able 
to perform his exerciſes ut them, and bei an & enem ; 

to conſtraint,” he ſpared himſelf the labour, Sy 4 

"Among the Engliſh poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, | 

ht be faid 33 and have given ſuch 

not powers of but of —_— 5 
E * more tardy frm, aro ſcarcely credi- 
ble. But of the — — of Cowley there is no — 
ſince a volume of his poems was not only written, but printed 
in. his thirteenth year ® containing, with other poetical com- 
poſitione, © The tragical Hiſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe, 

Written when' he was ten gears old ; and ae * Conſtantia and 
*Philetus,” written two years after. 

While he was yet at ſchool he produced a called | 

-& Love's Riddle,” though it was not publiſhed till he had been 
ſonie time at Cambridge. This comedy is of the paſtoral kind, 

© which requires no acquaintance with the living world, and 
* therefore the time at which it was compoſed adds viſt on 
er e OS 4 


* This We was not bliſhed before 1633, how Cowley 

© was fifteen years old. Dr. 32 as well as former Biogra- 
ers, ſeems to have been miſled by the portrait of eG _ 
miſtake WEE with the * 22 years. R. 


CATS F- 4:3 


In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge a, where he con- 
tinued his ſtudies with great intenſeneſs; for he is ſaid to 
have written, while he was yet a young. ſtudent, the greater 
of his © Davideis; a work of which the materials could 
not have been collected without the ſtudy of many years, but 
by a mind of the greateſt vigour and activity, 

Two years afcer his ſettlement at Cambridge he publiſhed | 
« Loye's Riddle,” with a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm  _.-, 
Digby ; of whoſe acquaintance all his cotemporaries ſeem to .Y 
have ambitious ; and Naufragium Joculare,” a reve 
written in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient >} 
models; for it is not looſe verſe, but mere proſe. It was 
printed, with a dedication in verſe to Dr. Comber, maſter of ' | 
the college; but having neither the facility of a popular nor 
the accuracy of learn i work, it ſeems to be now univerſally | 
9 the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince paſſed- 
through Cambridge in his way to Vork, he was entertained 
with a repreſentation of the Guardian, a comedy, which 
Cowley ſays was neither written nor ated, but rough-drawn 
by him, and repeated by the ſcholars, That this comedy was 
printed during his abſence from his country, he to 

ve conſidered as injurious to his reputation; though, during 
the ſuppreſſion of the theatres, it was ſometimes privately 
acted with ſyfficient approbation. F 45 | 
In 643, being now maſter of arts, he was, by on pens. 
lence of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, and ſhelter- 
ed himſelf at St. John's College in Oxford; where, as is ſaid 
by Wood, he publiſhed a fatire, called“ The Puritan and Pa- 

piſt, which was only inſerted in the laſt collection of his 
works + ; and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the warmth of his loy- 
alty, and the elegance of his converſation, that he gained the 
kindneſs and confidence of thoſe who attended the E. , and 
amongſt others of Lord Falkland, whoſe notice caſt a luſtre on 
all to whom it was extended. „„ 


* 


About the time when Oxford was ſurrendered to the par- 


liament, he followed the Queen to Paris, where he became 


He was a candidate this year at Weftminſter-ſchool for elec- 
tion to Trinity College, but proved unſucceſsful. Xx“. 
In the firſt edition ofthis life, Dr. Johnſon wrote, which 
© was never inſerted in any collection of his works; but he al- 
tered the expreſſion when the Lives were collected into volumes. 
200 * was added to Cowley's works by the defire of John · 
on. N. 2 „„ 2 5 2 0 


- . 1 
* 


4 L 


ſecretary to the Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, 
and was employed in ſuch correſpondence as the royal cauſe 
required, and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the 
letters that paſſed between the King and Queen; an employ- 
ment of the higheſt confidence and honour. So wide was his 
province of intelligence, that, for ſeveral years, it filled all his 
days and two or three nights in the week. AS | 
In the year 1647, his © Miſtreſs“ was 2 for he 
imagined, as he declared in his preface to a ſubſequent edition, 
that © poets are ſcarcely /thought freemen of their company 
4 without paying ſome duties, or obliging themſelves to be 
« true to Love.” | ] 1 TOE TO 
I This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, its ori- 
ginal to the fame of Petrach, who, in an age rude and uncul. 
tivated, by his tuneful howage to his Laura, refined the man- 
ners of the lettered world, and filled Europe with love and poe- 
try. But the baſis of all excellence is truth: he that profeſſes 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and 
Laura doubtleſs deſerved his tendernefs. Of Cowley, we are 
told by Barnes ®, who had means enough of information, that, 
whatever he may talk of his own inflammability, and the vari- 
ety of characters by which his heart was divided, he in reali 
was in love but once, and then never had reſolution to tell his 


paſſion. | | 
This conſideration cannot but abate, in ſome meafure, the 
reader's eſteem for the work and the author. To love excel- 
lence, is natural ; it is natural likewiſe for the lover to ſolicit 
reciprocal regard by an elaborate difplay of his own qualificati- 
ons. The delire of pleaſing has in different men produced 
actions of heroiſm, and effuſions of wit; but it ſeems as rea- 
ſonable to appear the champion as the poet of an «airy no- 
thing,” and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley might have 
8 from his maſter Pindar to call the“ dream of a ſha- 
w.?” be | ö 1 | | BY are 
It is ſurely not difficult, in the' ſolitude of a college, or in 
the buſlle of the world, to find uſeful ſtudies and ſerious em- 
ployment. No man needs to be ſo burthened with life as to 
ſquander it in voluntary dreams of fictitious occurrences, The 
man that fits down to ſuppoſe himſelf. charged with treaſon or | 
- peculation, and heats his mind to an elaborate purgation of 
his character from crimes which he was never within the 
poſſibility of committing, differs only by the infrequency-of 
his folly from him who praiſes; beauty which he never ſaw; 


* Zarneſſi Auacreontem. Dr. J. 


80 W L E Y. Ep 4 : 


domplains of jealouſy which he never felt; ſuppoſes himſelf 
ſometimes invited, and ſometimes forſaken; fitigties his fancy, 
ang ranſacks his nap mag. , for images which may exhibit the 
ety of hope, or th gloominels of deſpair ; and dreſſes his 

— Chloris or Phyllis ſometimes in flowers fading as her 
beauty, and ſometimes in _ lating as her virtues. _ 


At Paris, as ſecretary to Lord Jermyn, he was engaged in bY 


tranſacting things of real importance with real men and real 

women, and at that time did not much employ his e BY 
upart phantoms of gallantry. Some of his — to Mr. Ben- 
net, afterwards Earl of Arli gton, from April to December, 
in 1650, are freed in « Miſcellanca Hon. a collection 
of papers publiſh ed by WT Theſe | etters, being written 
like thoſe of other men whoſe minds are more on things than 
words, contribute no otherwiſe to his reputation than as they 
ſhew him to have been above the affectation of unſeaſonable 
elegance, and to have known that the buſineſs of a ſtateſman 
can be little forwarded by flowers of rhetorick. 

One maſſage; however; ſeems not unworthy of fone: notice. 
Speaking of the Seotch treaty then in agitation: 

« The Scotch treaty,” fays he, '* is the only thing now in 
&« which we are vitally concerned; I am one of the latt hopers, 
and yet cannot now abſtain from believing, that an agree · 
4 ment Will be made: all people upon the place incline to that 
«of union. The Scotch will moderate ing of the-ri= 

« gour of their demands; the mutual neceffi of bo accord i — | 
«. viſible, the King is perſuaded of it. 15 to tell nd 
« truth (which J take to be an argument Hove All reſt), 
« Virgil has told the fame thing to that purpoſe.” 

This expreſſion from a. lecretary of the preſent time would 
be conſidered as merely ludicrous, or at moſt as an oftentatious 
diſplay of ſcholarſhip; but the manners of that time were ſo 
tinged with ſuperſtition, that I cannot but ſuſpet Cowley of 
har ing conſuſted on this great occafion the V irgilian lots'®, and 
to have 2882 108 credit to the 22 0 of * oracle 5 


a Confuling 8 the vi an Ty Sete! Vi ""Y 12 me- 
thod of we ae b Er. opening of Vir 2 ap 
the cirtumſtances of r the firſt paſſage in either - mw Fo 
two pages that he a 2 * his hs ay It is ſaid, that 
— c . I. and Lord F ſkland, Var MX; in the Bodleian library, : 
m iment of their future fortunes, and met with 
Þ Fi TED to each. 1 720 of the King was the 


following 


, c . 
* e 


. . . * 22 - * 9 * 4 Pa f \ 
. 
"1 "By 2 1 3 3 1 
W : . . 7 wu „ 4 


* 


ret. 


Some years afterwards, © buſineſs,” ſays Sprat, *©2aſſed r 
& courſe into other hands; and Cowley, being no longer 


At bello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulſus Iuli, ; 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna fuorum - 
Fiunera, nec, cum ſe ſub leges pacis iniquse 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur © 1] 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque-inhumatus arena. 
n Eneid, book IV. line 618. 


Vet let a race untam'd, and haughty foes s 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoſe, 
| Oppreſs'd with numbers in the,unequal field 
His men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd : 
Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, | 
Torn from his ſubjects and his ſon's embrace, 
Firſt let him ſee his friends in battle lain, ' 
And their untimely fate lament in vain: t Ae bg 
And when, at length, the cruel war ſhall ceaſe, , 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace; 
Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command, 
But fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, - 
And lie unbury'd on the barren ſand, 


| a 1 PAT 
r 
Non 4, dederas promiſſa parenti, 
Cautius ut ſævo velles te cookers Marg. ee i OS... 
Haud ignarugeram, quantum nova gloria in armiy, * 
Et preedulee decus primo certamine poſſt. 
Primitiæ juvenis miſerz, bellique propinqui — 
Dura rudimenta, & nulli exaudita Deorum, 
Vota preceſque mem A454 e ee 
„ Eneid, book XI. line 152, 
O Pallas, thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word, 3 
To fight with caution, not to tempt theſword; 5 
I warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardout would purſue : 
. That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 

_ Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 
O O curſt efſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, | 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come! 

Hard elements of unauſpicious war. 
Vain yows to Heaven, and unavailing care! 


* 
* 
ed 4 


Hoffman, in his Lexicon, eives a very ſatisfactory account of this 
practice of ſeeking fates in books: and ſays, that it was uſed by 
Pagans, the Teviſ Rabbins, and even the early Chriftians; 


the latter taking the New Teſtament for their oracle. H. 


- 


\. 


D LA 4: 


uſeful at Paris, was in 1656 ſent back into England, that, 
under pretence of privacy and retirement, he might tabe o- 
< caſion of giving notice of the ane in ane 
60 tion. 14 | 
Soon after bis return len, — bydomnoimed- ö 
ſengers of the uſurpi powers, who were ſent out in queſt of 
another man; und examined, was put into confinement, 
from which he was not diſmiſſed er eee of the- 
ſand pounds given b 5 —— 907 wer 8 | 
- This s poems, a WY in 5 
be Fans omg rd ee inſerted ſomething, ſuppreſſed in ſubſequent 
editions, which was interpreted to denote. ſome 
his loyalty. ; In this preface he declares, that ( his deſire had 
6 been for ſome days paſt, and did ſtill very vehemently on- 
c tinue, to retire himſelf to ſome of the American \ 
4 and to forſake this world for ever. | : 
ml rom the obloquy * 3 appearance of ſbmidion rothe 
rs brought u im, his biographer very 
. im, —— it does not ſeem to have leſſened 
bis reputation. His wiſh for retirement we can eaſily believe 
to be undiſſembled z a man harraſſed in one kingdom, and per- 
ſecuted in another, who, after a courſe of b 333 


relaxation af 


1 5 ployed all his days and half his nights in cyphering and decy- 3 


hering, comes to his own country 2 priſon, will 
willing enough to retire to ſome place of quiet and of ſafety. 
Yet let neither our reverence for a genius, nor our pity for a 
ſufferer, diſpoſe us to forget thats if if his rie was virtue, 
his retreat was cowardice. 
He then took upon himſelf the character of Phyſicians Kill, | 
according to Sprat, with intention, &“ to diſſemble the main 


« deſign of his coming aver; and, as Mr. Wood relates, 
* complying with the men then in power (which was much ta- 


ken notice of by the royal party), he obtained an order to be 
4 created Doctor of Phyſick, which being done to his way i 
„(whereby he gained the ill-will of Gn of his friends), he 
4 went into France again, having made ae verſes on 
4 Oliver's death.” 
This is no favourable repreſentation, yet even in this not 
much wrong can be diſcovered. How far be complied with the 
men in power, is to be enquired before he can be blamed. It 
is not ſaid that he told them any ſecrets, or aſſiſted them by in- 
telligence, or any other act. If he only promiſed to be quiet, 
that they in whoſe hands he was might free him from confine- 
| _— 0 er OY en e The 


— J N . 8 
*%< + 1 
VJ- - * | = 
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the power of his enemy may, without any violation of his in- 
-tegrity, regain his liberty, or preſerve his life, by a promiſe of 
neutrality: for the ſtipulation gives the enemy nothing which 
he had not before; the — of a captive may be always 
ſecured by his impriſonment or death. He that is at the dif- 
poſal of another may not promiſe to aid him in any injurious 
act, becauſe no power can compel active obedience. He may 
engage to do nothing, but not to do ill. 
P pere. is reafon to think that Cowley promiſed little. It 
does not appear that his compliance gained him confidence 
ouꝑh to be truſted without ſecurity, for the bond of his bail 
us never cancelled; nor that it him think himſelf ſecure, 
dr at that diſſolution of government, which followed the death 
of Oliver, he returned into France, where he reſumed his for- 
mer ſtation, and ſtaid till the Neſtofation n 5 
He continued, ſays his biographer, & under theſe bonds 
4: till the general deliverance; it is therefore to be ſuppoſed, 
that he did not go to France, and act again for the King, 
without the conſent of his bondſman ;. that he did not ſhew his 
loyalty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's per- 
mi ſſion. „ . roots! "$4471 54 
Of the verſes on Oliver's death, in which Wood's narta- 
tive ſeems. to imply ſomething encomiaſtick, there has been no 


a ce. | There is a diſcourſe concerning his government, 
2 


with verſes intermixed, but ſuch as certainly gained its 


author no friends _ the abettors of uſurpation. ,  , _ 
A doctor of phyſick however he was made at Oxford in De- 


' + cember, 1657; and in the commencement of the Royal Soci- 


ety, of which an account has been given by Dr. Birch, he ap- 
pom 2 _— the experimenta] philoſophers with the title 
There is erden for ſuppoſing that he ever attempted 


practice j but his preparatory ſtudies have contributed ſome- 


thing to the honour of his country, Conſidering Botany as ne- 


coeeſſary to a 3 he retired into Kent to gather plants: 


and as the pr 
dinate operations of the intellect, Bc tany in the mind of Cow- 


inance of a favourite ſtudy. affects all ſubor- 


ley turned into Poetry. He compoſed in Latin ſeveral books 
on Plants, of which the firſt and ſecond diſplay the qualities of 
Herbs, in elegiac verſe; the third and fourth, the beauties of 
Flowers in various meaſures ;.and in the fifth and ſixth, the 
uſe of Trees, in heroick numbers. + - 
At the ſame time were produced, from the ſame univerſity, 
the two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, of diſſimilar genius, 


: ſite -princi 3 . cultivaon of 
2 i the Englith, ell their works and May's 
| appeared, ſeemed unable to conteſt, the palm PA 1 
other of the lettered nations. 7 
If the Latin performances of. En — Milton be . com- 
pared (for May I hold to be ſuperior. to.both), the E | 
ſeems to lie on "hs ſide of Cowley. Milton is generally con- 
tent to expreſs, the thoughts of the ancients/in, their hoguages 
Cowley, without much loſs of purity or elegance, como 
dates 2 diction of Rome to his own.conceptions..., ...;. . 
At the Reſtoration, after all the diligence of his long FEM 
and with conſeiouſneſs not only of the merit of fidelity, but of 
|  thedignity of great abilities, he naturally expected ample: er 
ferments; TE that he might not . forgotten by hi 
fault, wrote a Song of Triumph. Bue ti wns 3 ime. of 
ſuch general hope, that great nymbers were AY 0 
_ and Cowley — his rewar * hy aer 5 
He had been promiſed, by "ok Char rſt = 
| 2 the Maſterſhip of the Savdy ; © but he my it,” en 
Wood, © by certain perſons, enemies to the Muſes. _ - 
e 2 of the court was not his only werbende 
having, by ſuch alteration as he thought proper, fitted = old 
Comedy of The Guardian” for the ſtage, he Reede 5 
reet}.” It 


under the title of The Cutter of Coſeman- 
Was created on the ſtage with great ſeverity, and was, 

wards cenſured as a ſatire on the King's party. f 
Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the felt exhib. ; 

tion, related to Mr. Dennis, that; when they told Cowley 

«. how little favour had been ſhewn him, he received the news 

4 of his. ill ſucceſs, not with ſo much firmnels as might have 

« been 6 es le Tn 


* By May „ Poem, we are to ent a /eotttiuuagon of 
Laces s Pharſalia to the death of Julius Czar, by Thomas May, 
an eminent and hiftorian, who flouriſhed in the reigns of 
James and Charles J. and of whom a oy is given 15 che Blogs 
phia 5 Kg 

$ 1003 

7 Here is an ether in the Mines of this comedy, which | 
our author copied from the 'title-page of the latter editions' of 
Cowley's works: the title of the play itſelf is without the article, 

Cutter of Coleman-ftreet,”” and that, becauſe" a merry fhark- 
ing fellow _—_ the town, oy Cutter; is a * * 
N in it. . 


3 
4 
[ 
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What firmneſs they expected, or what weakneſs a ye 
diſcovered, cannot be bien: He that miſſes his end wi 
never be as much pleaſed as he that attains it, even when 
he can impute no part of his failure to himſelf ; and when the 
end is to pleaſe the multitude, no man, perhaps, has a right, 
in things admitting of ion and compariſon, to throw 
the whole blame upon his judges, and totally to exclude dif- 
_ and ſhame by a haughty conſciouſneſs of his on ex- 
ence. _ | | aus 
For the rejection of this play, it is difficult now to find the 
reaſon: it certainly has, in a very great degree, the power of 
fixing attention and exciting merriment. From the charge of 
KfaffeQion he exculpates himſelf in his preface, by obſerving 
how unlikely it is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diſtreſſes, * he thould chuſe the time of their 
«reſtoration to in a quarrel with them.” It 


quarrel appears 
however, from the — ——_—— romp- 


ter, to have been popularly conſi as a ſatire on the Roy- 


That he might ſhorten this tedious ſuſpenſe; he publiſhed 


Aliſts, 
his pretenſions and his diſcontent, in an ode called 4 The 


Complaint;“ in which he ſtyles himſelf the melancholy Cow- 
ley. This met with the uſual fortune of complaints, and 
ſeems to have excited mare contempt than pity. 1 | 
Theſe unlucky incidents are brought, malicipuſly enough, 
together in ſome ſtanzas, written t that time, on the 
—— ee 1 a _ of ſatire, by which, ſince = was 

in uckling, perhaps ey eneration of poets 
ha bij wed,” - * "IM" 


Savoy miſſing Cowley came inta the court, 
Making apologies for his bad play: 
Every one gave him ſo good a report, : 
That Apollo gave heed to all he could ſay: 
Nor would he have had, tis thought, a rebuke, 
| Unleſs he had done ſome notable folly ; 
Writ verſes unjuſtly in praiſe of Sam Tuke, 
g Or printed his vital Melancholy. | 
His vehement deſire of retirement now n | 
him. Not finding,” ſays the moroſe Wood, < that * ny 
ment conferred upon him which he expected, while others 
« for their money carried away moſt places, he retired diſcon- 
ts _—” 


* "_ 


COWLEY:. RE. = 


« He was now,” ſays the courtly Sprat, © weary. of the 

& yexations and formalities of an e had 

« been perplexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. 

« He was ſatisſied with the arts of a court; which fort of 

« life, though his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothi 
could make it quiet. Thoſe were the reaſons that 

& him to follow the violent inclinatien. of his own mind, 
« which, in the greateſt throng of his former buſineſs, had 

« ſtill called upon him, and repreſented to him the true de- 

« lights of ſolitary ſtudies, of temperate pleaſures, and a mo- 

« derate revenue below the malice and flatteries of fortune.“ 

Jo differently are things ſeen! and fo differently are they 
ſhewn !* but actions are viſible, though motives. are ſecret. 
Cowley certainly retired ; firſt to Barn-elms, and afterwards 
to Chertſey, in Surrey. He ſeems, however, th. have Joſt . 
part of his dread of the * hum of men. He thought himſelf . 
now fafe enough from intruſion, without the defence of moun- 
tains and oceans; and, inſtead of ſeeking ſhelter in America, 
wiſely went only ſo far from the buſtle of life as that he might 
eaſily find his way back, when ſolitude ſhould tedious. 
His retreat was at firſt but flenderly accommodated; yet he 
ſoon obtained, by the intereſt of the earl of St. Alban's and 
the duke of Buckingham, ſuch a leaſe of the Queen's lands as 
afforded him an ample income, VVT 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be ſolicitouſly 

aſked, if he now was happy. Let them peruſe one of his let- 
ters accidentally preſerved. by Peck, which I recommend to the 
conſideration of all that may hereafter pant for ſolitude. 


* 
# 1 


| « Chertſey, May 21, 1665. 
«The firſt give that I came hither I caught ſo great a 
4 cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep my | 
chamber ten days. And, two after, had ſuch a bruiſe on _ 
my ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn 

« myſelf in my bed. This is my perſonal fortune here to 
„begin with. And, beſides, I can get no money from my 

* tenants, and have my meadows'eaten up every night by 

RE: 


. LAllegro of Vikon. Dr. J. | 


of ſolitude; for 


fer; and king Charles prono: 
4 not left behind him a better man in England.“ He is re- 
preſented by Dr. Sprat as the moſt amiable of mankind ; and 
this poſthumous praiſe may ſafely be credited, as it has never 


L - Oy A 4D an 2 — K 


choice of man, has its changes and faſhions, and at different 


ET | 
« cattle put in by my 8 _ What this ſignifies,, or, 
„ may come to in time, God knows; if it be ominous, it 
can end in nothing leſs than hanging. Another misfortune 


has been, and ſtranger than all the reſt, that you have broke 


< your word with me, and failed to come, even though you 
4 told Mr. Bois that you would. This is what they call 
bay Maonftri mile. I do hope to recover my late hurt ſo farre 


„ within Feet ſix days (though it be uncertain yet whe- 
ther I ſhall ever recover it) as to walk about again. And 


4 then, methinks, you and I and the Dean might be very mer- 
« ry upon St. "Anne's Hill. You age very conveniently 
4 come hither the way of Hampton Town, lying there one 


„ night, I write this in pain, and can ſay no more: Verbum 


. F 11 

He did not long enjoy the pleaſure or ſuffer the uneaſineſs 

e died at the Porch-houſe“ in Chertſey in 

1097s in the 49th year of his age. | 2 | 
e 


was buried with great near Ge and Spen- 
— « That Mr. Cowley 


been contradicted by envy or by faction. 


Buch are the remarks and memorials which'T have been 5 5 
able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat; who, writing when 


the feuds of civil war were yet recent, and the minds, of 
either party were eaſily irritated, was og to paſs over 


many tranſactions in general expreſſions, and to leave curioſity 


often unſatisfied. hat he did not tell, cannot however now _ 
be known. I muſt therefore recommend the peruſal of his 
work, to which my narration can be conſidered only as a 
ſlender ſupplement, 3 


— 


7 COWLEY, like other poets who have written with nar- 


row views, and, inſtead of tracing intellectual pleaſures in the 


minds of men, paid their court to temporary prejudices, has 
been — one time too much praiſed, and too much neglected 
at another. | 


Wit, like all other things, ſubject by their nature to the 
times 


* Now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Clarke; Alderman of Lon- 


don. Dr. J 


m '_ »F 


times takes different forms. About the beginning of the 
ſeventeenth century, appeared a race of writers that may be 
termed the metaphyſical poets; of whom, in a criticiſm on 
the works of Cowley, it is not improper to give ſame ac- 
count: e en rn 
The metaphyſical were men of learning, and to ſhew 
their learning 2 erg — unluckily re- 
ſolving to ſhew it in rhyme, inſtead of writing poetry they 
only wrote verſes, and very often ſuch verſes as ſtood the. 
trial of the finger better than of the ear; for the modulation 
was ſo uren that they were only found to be verſes by 
counting the ſyllables. {4 e BY SOIL Wc 
If the father of criticiſm had rightly denominated” poetry 
Tixuvy eld, an imitative art, theſe writers will, without 
great >, loſe their right to the name of poets ; for they 
cannot be faid to have imitated any thing; — . — co- 
pied nature for life; neither painted the forms of matter; nor 
repreſented the operations of intellect. te. 
Thoſe however who deny them to be allow them to 
be wits. Dryden confeſſes of himſelf and his contemporaries, 
that they fall below Donne in wit; but maintains, that they 


ſurpaſs him in p | Rin Een 


f wit be well deſcribed by Pope, as bein 


_ been often thought, but was never before ſo well expreſſed,” 


they certainly never attained, nor ever ſought it; for they en- 
deavoured to be ſingular in their thoughts, and were (careleſs 
of their dition. But Pope's account of wit is undoubtedly 
erroneous: he depreſſes it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from ſtrength of thought to happineſs of language. 
If by a more odds wiv more adequate conception that be 
_ conſidered as wit which is at once natural and new, that which, 
though not obvious, is, upon its firſt production, yoga 
to be juſt; if it be that which he that never found it wonders 
how he miſled ; to wit of this kind the metaphyſical poets have 
ſeldom riſen. - Their thoughts are often new, but ſeldom natu- 
ral; they are not obvious, but neither are they juſt; and the 
reader, far from wondering that he miſſed them, wonders more 
frequently by what perverſeneſs of induſtry they were ever 


But wit, abſtracted from its effects upon the hearer, may 
be more rigorouſly and philoſophically conſidered as a kind of 
diſcordia concors; a combination of diſſimilar images, or diſ- 
covery of occult reſemblances in things apparently unlike, © 
Of wit, thus defined, they have more than enqugh. The 
moſt heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence together; na- 


| ture 


— 
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ture and art are ranſacked for illuſtrations, 3 ay and 
alluſions ; their learning inſtructs, and their ſubtility ſurpriſes; 
but the reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly 
bought, and though he ſometimes admires, is ſeldom pleaſe 
rom this account of their compoſitions it will be readily 
inferred, that they were not ſucceſsful in repreſenting or mov- 
ing the affections. As they were wholly employed on fome- 
thing unexpected and ſurpriſing, they had no regard to that 
uniformity of fentiment which enables us to conceive and to 
excite the — and the pleaſure of other minds: they never 
enquired what, on any occaſion, they ſhould have ſaid or done; 
but wrote rather as beholders than partakers of human nature; 
as Beings looking upon good and evil, impaſſive and at lei- 
fure ; 3 Epicurean deities, making remarks on the actions of 
men, and the viciſſitudes of life, without intereſt and without 
emotion. Their courtſhip was void of fondneſs, and their la- 
mentation of forrow. Their wiſh was only to ſay what they 
hoped had been never faid before. | 
Nor was the ſublime more within their reach than the pa- 
thetick ; for they never attempted that comprehenſion and ex- 
panſe of thought which at once fills the whole mind, and of 
which the firſt effect is ſudden aftoniſhment, and the ſecond 
rational admiration. - Sublimity is produced by aggregation, 
and littleneſs by diſperſion. Great thoughts are always gene- 
ral, and conſiſt in poſitions not limited by exceptions, and in 
- deſcriptions not deſcending to minuteneſs. It is with great 
propriety that Subtlety, which in its original import means 
exility of particles, is taken in its metaphorical meaning for 
nicety of diſtinction. Thoſe writers who lie on the watch 
for novelty could have little hope of greatneſs; for great 
things cannot have —_—_ former obſervation. Their at- 
tempts were always analytick ; they broke every image into 
ftagments; and could no more repreſent, by their ſlender con- 
ceits and laboured particularities, the proſpects of nature, or 
the ſcenes of life, than he, who diſſects a ſun-beam with a 
priſm, can exhibit the wide effulgence of a ſummer noon. 
What they wanted however of the ſublime, they endeavour- 
ed to ſupply by hyperbole ; their amplification had no limits ; 
they left not only reaſon but fancy behind them ; and produced 
_ eombinations of confuſed dane” Arr that not only could not 
be credited, but could not be imagined. | | 
Vet * labour, directed by great abilities, is never wholly 
loſt; 1 frequently threw — their wit upon falſe con- 
ceits, they likewiſe ſometimes ſtruck out unexpected truth: if 
their conceits were far-fetched, they were often worth the 
| carriage. 


— 


an .. s- 


carriage, To write on their plan it was at laſt neceſſary to 
read and think. No man could be born a metaphyſical poet, 
nor aſſume the dignity of a writer, by deſcriptions copied 
from deſcriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations. by 
traditional imagery, and hereditary ſimilies, by readineſs of 
rhyme, and volubility of ſyllables. ee, 144 

In peruſing the works of this race of authors, the mind is 
exerciſed either by recolle&ion or inquiry: ſomething mn 
learned is to be retrieved, or ſomething new is to be examin 
If their greatneſs ſeldom. elevates, their acuteneſs often ſur- 
priſes; if the imagination is not always gratified, at leaſt the 
powers of reflexion and compariſon. are employed; and in 
the maſs of materials which Nee abſurdity has thrown 
together, genuine wit and uſeful knowledge may be ſometimes 
found buried perhaps in. groſſneſs of expreſſion, bur uſeful to 
thoſe who 2 their v 9 _ 1 en they are Neg 
anded to perſpicuity, and poli to ele may give 
uſtre to works ach haye more propriety Tough leſs =. 
ouſneſs of ſentiment, Serine ©. OS 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed from 
Marino and his followers, had been recommended by the exe 
ample of Donne, a man of very extenſive and various know- 
ledge; and by Jonſon, whoſe. manner reſembled that of Donne 
—— in the ruggedneſs of his lines than in the caſt of his ſen- 
timents 7 6 M6 008 25-3 * e 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly moze 
imitators than time has left behind, T heir immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors, of whom any remembranee can be faid to remain, were 
Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleiveland, and Mil- 
ton. Denham and Waller ſought another way to fame, by 
improving the harmony of out numbers. Milton tried the 
metaphyſick ſtyle only in his lines on Hobſon the Carrier. 
Cowley adopted it, and excelled his predeceſſors, having as 
much ſentiment and more muſick. Suckling neither improved 
verſification, nor abounded in conceits. The faſhionable ſtyle - 
remained chiefly with Cowley; Suckling could not reach it, 
and Milton diſdained it, FEES Hoo 35 


CRITICAL REMARKS are not eaſily underſtood without ex- 
amples; and I have therefore collected inſtances of the modes 
of writing by which this ſpecies of poets (for poets they were 
called by themſelves and their admixers) was eninently diſ- 


AS. 


tinguiſhed, 


F 
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| A eaters of this mide ere K's LAY deſirous of 
being admired 'than underftood, they ſometimes drew. their 
conceits from receſſes of — very much frequented 
1 common readers of . hus Conan on ICE 


| The facred tree midi thei fair orchard ger; 

The phoenix Truth did on it reſt, 

And built his perfum'd neft, : 
That _ Porphyrian tree which did true i ſhew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give, e 
| And th' apples were demonſtrative: Le. i 
So clear their colour and divine, | 
be very ſhade they caſt did other lights outſhine. 


25 On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age: 


Love was with thy life entwin 'd, 
e as heat with fire is join d; 
werful brand preſerib d the date 
| of thine, like Meleager's fate. | 
 Th' antiperiſtaſis of age 
More enflam d thy amorous us rage. 


In the following verſes we have an agent to a x Rabbinia 
opinion concerning Manna: 4 


Variety I afk not: give me one 


mo ire ally upon. 
— 3 does to us fit, 


Te manna, has the taſte of all i in it. 


Thus Donne wi his medicinal knowledge i in fome ex en- 
 comiaſtick verſes : | 


In every „ching there natally,; grows 
"i Balſamum to keep it freſh and new, 

If *twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 
| But you, of learning and religion, 
And virtue and ſuch ingredients, have made 
A mithridate, whoſe operation | 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or ſaid. 


"Though 


Though che following lines of Donne, on the laſt night of 
the year, have ſomething in them too ſcholaſtick, they are 
not inelegant: | SE (a MEE LN? fn 


This twilight of two years, not nor.next, 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 
Who, meteor-like, of "ſtuff and form perplext, 5 
Whoſe what and where in diſputation is, | 
If I ſhould call me any thing, ſhould miſs. 
I ſum' the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' old, nor N to th' new. 
That cannot ſay, my thanks I have forgot, | 
Nor truſt I this with hopes; and yet ſcarce true | 
This bravery is, ſince theſe times ſhew'd me .. | 
„ . Donne, 


Yet more abſtruſe and profound is Donne' reflection upon 
Man as a Microcoſm: EN, 


% 


* 


If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anſwer in ſome proportion 
All the world's riches: and in good men, this | 
Virtue, our form's form, ,and our ſoul's ſoul, is. - 


OF thoughts ſo far fetched, as to be not only unexpected, 
; but unnatural, all their bodks are full. FE 


To a Lady, who wrote poeſies for rings. 


They, who above do various circles find, 
Say, ike a ring th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven ſhall be adorn'd by thee. 

Which then more Heaven than tis, will be) 

is thou muſt write the poeſy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet, es 
Then the ſun paſs through't twice a year, : 
The ſun, which is eſteem d the god of wit. Cowixv. 


The difficulties which have been raiſed about identity in 
philoſophy, are by Cowley with till more perplexity applied 
to Love: | + 8 

Five years ago (ſays ſtory) I lovid you, 
or which you call me moſt inconftant now; 


Pardon me,. madam, you miſtake the man ; 1 
„ 7: | For 


HIPS. 


For I am not the ſame that I was then; 

No fleſh is now the ſame twas then in me, 
And chat my mind is chang'd yourſelf may ſee. 

The ſame thoughts to retain Aa, and intents, 
Were more inconſtant far: for accidents 

Muſt of all things moſt firangely inconſtant-prove, 
If from one ſubject they t another move; 
Lee the father members were Ky 
From whence theſe take their birth, which now are here, 
If then this body love what th“ ather "A 
*T were inceſt, which by nature is forbid. 


The love of different women is, in geographical poetry, 
compared to travels through different countries: 


| Wh thou not found each woman's breaſt 
| OT land where _ haſt travelled) 
| | ſavages 
x 5 
| BR 1 t joy could ſt take, or w 
In — ſo unciviliz d as thoſe ? 
*. the ſcorching dog - ſtar, here 
Wilk pln with immoderate heat; 
the rugged Northern Bear, 4 
7, 208 N make the cold too great. e 

And where theſe are temperate known, 


The foil's all barren Jand, or rocky ſtone.” 
. Cowrzr- 


A Lover, burnt up by his affeQtion, wee Egypt: 


The fate of Egypt I ſuſtain, . 

And never feel the dew of rain ' 
From clouds which in the head appear; 1 

But all my too much moiſture Wwe 

To overflowings of the heart below, 


1708 coins. 
The lover ſuppoſes his lady wainted with the” ancient 
laws of augury and rites of 2 . Cs | 
And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her. appear : 


When ſound in every other part, 
Her ſacrifice is found without an heart. 
72 For the laſt tempeſt of my deatk 5 
5 e a 8 


' 1-4 * | 
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That the chaos was harmoniſed, 1 of old; _ 


but whence the different n 9985 remained for a modern 
to diſcover ; RE EL, 


Th' un govern nd pars no . know; I 
An arched war thwarting motions 2. 
Till they to number and fixt rules were 8 
Water and air he for the Tenor choſe, . ', 
uM made the Baſe; the Treble, flame aroſe. | 
| Cor. 
The manic} W Jon of 8 50 
but Donne has extended them into 4 4 If tba lines are 


. A enen 1 be read again. 


On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay. 
ES Afric, and an Aſia, 
8 Make that, which" was: Os all 
Wu doth each tear, 
A ·˖[•N _ 88 . 
obe, yea y that 1 n 
Til thy tears mixt with mine do overflow: | | | 
This red fo waters ſent from *. 1 2 heaven diſ- 
7-2." Roy n 


On reading the followi . os. ES 
put=—Confights worſe e ty, 2 7 


Here lies a ſhe ſun, en OY "RE N 
She gives the beſt light to his 1 ' 18 
Or each is both, — all, and | 8 

Tuc 0900-90 another noting owe. 1 3 

185 1 


| Who but Donre woul have ng a «gd ma 


a teleſcope ? 


Then Doin our ws als gh which we for 
All, fince the being of a 

Yet are the trunks, 8, hich _ — us e 

Things in proportion fit, by perſpeftive; 
Deeds of men; for by we $a . 
Vue indeed remote, ſeem | 


> 0 * 
p * 
wy, a» > 
* 1 „ : 
C2: 1 
#4 4% «4 , 
: * * » — 
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Who would imagine po ait ta i x very fow lines fo 
many remote ideas could brought together? 


Sizes "tis cnn; Aeg "RSV ORE - "Ian 
| Whey this reprieve? - 
Why doth my ſheadvowſon fly 
TSS Incutmbency ? 
: To ſell thyſelf doft thou incend 
| 385 candle's end. 
« And hold the contraſt thus in * 
| Life's taper out? 
Think but how ſoon the market fails, 
Your ſex lives faſter . than the males ; 
And if to meaſure age's f | 
The ſober Julian were th acodukt of man, 


pics Eos brug fleet Gregorian. 


* * 


"Crarvzrand. 


- QF enormous and diſguſting hyperboles theſe may be 
examples: 
| By every wind chat comes this way, Z 
| Send me at leaſt a figh or two, 
Zauch and ſo many Ill repay 


As ſhall chemlelres make winds to ew 
 CowLzr. 


1 waſte a | 
By Love ſo vainly fed; 


$0 lf of old the Delge pitt. 


All arm 4 in vrafs he HAS ONE of wr 


2 diſmal glorious fight !) he ſhone afar. 
e ſun himſelf ſtarted with ſudden fright, 


To.iho his beams return ſo diſmal bright. 


CowiI IV. 


— 


CowixV. 
An 2 confternation : | 
eyes he hurls round, his harp 
mo up fu ere 2 


ground; then runs he wild about, 
Lathing his angry tail and roaring out. ; 
. [Beaſts creep into their dens, and tremble there; 
| i Trees, no wind is ſtirring, ſhake with fear; 
 __ © Silence and horror fill the place around; 
ah Echo itſelf dares ſcarce repeat the ſound. CowLzr. 
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THEIR fictions were often violent and : 
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Of his Miſtreſs bathing. © „ 


The 4 ee her crowded, FT ap 185 925 
Tao the falſe light that treacherous fiſhes ſhew,© 
And all with aa eh. ay eps am be 5.07 | 
For 2 light fo clear nb 
Among the 1 0 ef 
„ every 1 ir, is! . 


Cowrkr. 
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The Fuel: fx bref, me upon gl 
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Name 
De 
Which, — Srovoey charm, hath den 

As band ar n eie wine: * 
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(THEIR, conceits were ſentiments: light og. 
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joys the calm 3 ſunſhine now, 
Hen no breatk jo hears, 7 2 11 
In the clear heaven of "thy _—y oi p5/ 517 | 
No ſmalleſt cloud appears. NN Th 155 58 | 4 
He ſees thee: gentle; fair and guy, | SATA . 
And truſts the r e th r May: be? 
| 1 2 Gen | Gene. 


7 
9 
= 


SS ; 
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| Nothing yet ia thes is Gens 
But when, a hats wane thes within, 4 
A gew- born wood: of various lines Lege F 

- _ Here bude an L, and there a 3, 
Here ſpouts a V, and there a 7 
And all te doing lenrs uur rows. 


Wo 


As they ſou Fo for 8 thy did not much en- 
quire whrilier r aubons were to * or low, 2 


Comar. 


rin 


giant or ofs; whether the y compare the Hd tp the 
gut, to the little. — 


Phyſick and Chiratgry for Lore 8 


Gently, ah gently; madam, touch” | 
The wound, which you yourſelf have mate; ; 
That pain muft needs be very much, | 
Which r e £2 
Corqdials of pity give me now, | N 


* 1 2 weak of  purgings om. 


The World and a Clock. 


Mabel * uber wolld's fintaliic "ry | 
Thro' all the turns of matter 's mage did . 
Great Nature's well -ſet clock in pieces toox; 
On all the ſprings and ſmalleſt; wheels du logk 
Of life and motion, and with equal arc. bh. 
Gong pow whole * of every part, 


— | 


eren 


A coal-p 7 . ere 
hor gan want 15 mn honour, A . it wi 


The TIER wakes * our ang" gl ore | 
Makes no man atheiſt, and no woman th | 
Yet why ſhould hallow'd -veſtal's ſacred Tine,” 
| Deſerve more honour than a. * 2 
Theſe pregnant womby of heat would fitter be. | 
Tban a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he our pits, the Perſian would admire 
No ſun, but warm 3 devotion at our fire; 
He d leave the trotting whipſter, and — 
Our profound ee . that waggoner. 
0 wants he heat, or light? or wou haye ſtore, - 

r both ? tis here: and what can funs give more more? 
Nay, What's the ſun but, in a different name, N 

coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame! 

Then let this truth reciprocally run, 
The wy heaven's coalety, and coals out fun. 


| - Death, a Voyage: 
2's No family 
bean for Heaven's Ae, 


g | * 
. bs {bs "= 


Wich whom more venturers mi ve boldly * 3 
1 Venture their ſtakes, with him in joy" to ſhare. . Downx, 


- THEIR: thoughts and expreſſions were eee 
hay and ſuch alert b can e to the 


* F 1 SHI. 4 5's KN 13 . 
A Lover neither dead nor abe: Bs ; 
Then down T laid my head e a tt. nah, Pt 


Down on cold earth; and for a while was r 
And my freed foul to a ſtrange ſomewhere. fled; 
Ah, ris faid I, 40% 
When, bac to its cage again I ſaw it fly; 
Fool to reſume her Nw chain, | 550 . 
And row her 5 here again! ee 
Fool, to that to xeturnn ws ol. 
| Where it condemn'd 205 deftin di is to ban 2 | 
Once * how can it be, AE | 22 M8 
Death N 3 thing * pleaſant ſeem to. x Bag „ 
Thay: thou ſhould'ſt come to live ĩt o'er. n Hs 


5 A Lover's heart, a hand grenado- . 


Ws e to her ſtubborn heart, if once _ come | 1832 | 
| Into, the ſelf ſame roqm; 1 7 
"Twill tear and blow up all Gin 0 55 | 

Like a 'grenado ſhot into a magazin. l Ge! * 2 

Then ſhall Love keep the aſhes, and torn pan, | 


Of both out broken hearts: 


Shall ot of Both one new one make 1 85 
From ers $9 rH mine e 5 
; word FAT 4 . 855 * ow 


The \portcal Propagation of L Li: ? 2 


„5 prince 2 favour i is diffus d o'er all, 
From 7 hich all fortunes, names, and natures falls 
Then from theſe wombs of ſtars, the Bride s bricke eyes, 
At every glance a conſtellation Alies;: 
And ſowes the court with ſtars, and doth prevent, 5 
In light and power, the all- ey'd firmament: Al 
Firſt her eye kindles other ladies eyes, © i 
Then from their beams their jewels luſtres riſe; 
And from their jewels: torches do take fire, 


And all is warms, r 7 tp good def. 128 5 


_ diligent. to; adorn their 


| craſtnation, i is thus illuſtrated: 


9 e W E E T. 


EY were in very little care to clothe W JOY 
elegance of dreſs, and therefore mils the notice and the praiſe 
which-are often: gained by thoſe- Nr Bier IgOy but are more 


That a Miſtreſs beloved is fairer in ide than 10 reality, ig 
by Cowley thus expreſſed: | 


Thou in my fancy doſt 2 bie Aand, 

Than woman can be plac'd by Nature's land; 
And T muſt needs, I'm ſure a loſer/be. | 
To change thee'as thour't there, or. very "mY | 


That . labour ae ee are this s taught 
by Donne : 


In none but us are fuck Sten hep ke oy 7 
. As hands of double office; for the grown (RY 
We till with them; and chem to heaven n 
Who prayerleſs labours, or, without this, ry 
Doth bur one half that's none. i 


By the ſame author; common: topic, et ng of proy 


l 
bom ad * IS 


— That which I ſhould have begun e e, 
In my youth's 1 noly late muft be dose; 
Ard I, as giddy traveilers muſt do, | 
Whick ſtray or ſleep all day, nd; having loft, OL 
| Light and firength, dark and ur d, muſt then ride poſt. 


All that man has to do is to live and die * of bum: 
nity is 0 mprebeinded by? Donne i in the following line 


Think in how poor a priſon oy didft ne; | 
Aiter enabled but to fuck and cry, Lire 967 
Think, when twas grown to molt, Abus rein, 
Ap province pack d up in two yards of a,, 
And that uſurpꝰd, or threaten'd with's rage 

Ot — or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchis' 5 
Thou haſt thy expanſion now, and liberty 

Think, that a ruſty piec2 ditcharg d is e 

In pieces, and the bullet is his o Wu, 

And freely flies: this to thy ſoul allow, 

n hy ſhell broke, think 15 ſoul bed but n now. 


| Ro 
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THEY were ſometimes indlicns and ay 4 
thus ee beauty: e Trae 0 eke 12 
— Thou tyrant, which leav'f no: mani free!!! 
Thou ſubtle thief, from whom nought ſafe can . 

| Thou ahlthen with hall enionl ab wea' 2s 
„% 56. ito Bins 23h Vie aft fo 9 


Thus he addreſſes his Mitres: 


* e * 238 | 
78 * 9 #4 » #4 _ a. N — 
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Tbon who, in many a props o nov and ae 3 
30 truly art the ſun to me, 8 
Add one more likeneſs, l Lex af po. 13 
And let me and my ſun beget dani 


4 
* 
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Thus he repreſents the meditations of Cowes, „ | 
CLI ESE N W oa 1 


So much as 0 ö " 3 | | 
N apy ns ty be beauty wears as ut Rd ow pug , 


OY 


* . . 4 * 
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Desires fas: = faints. e, n ; 
3 4/013 pf "AS 
4 . . . * 1 of 4A 
L adulter . 15 . oy 43: of | 


58 A — a brot k ”Y e, On 12 1 
Awake, all men do luſt for hee, 3 Ns oi 
And ue Fi thee when the deep. n 
, E „C0 L 3 
| The true tate of Tears.) bzb rat K | | 
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 Hither'with eryſtal vials; lovers; - come, | 7 F. $« 4 Hi 38:4 | | 
; And take my tears, which [are love's: vine. ic 6 
0 And try your miſtreſi tears at home; „ 
| For axe tale, dine ue not juſt like ase. ES 
A t. ? ane 7 2 772 71 * 3 12 MED 44 4 [3 Nn 00 NNE, 
9 * I 2 | . N E | ns e r vel 1 A 5 e p | 
a; 5.04. £34 $4 . ©.3 8-4 So „ 4 2 p 
ems is yet more indelicates God Ai b 4 Dow 0 01 , 7 Ec 
ext AST Tele FFF 
As the ſweet ſweat of roſes in a Aill, * 6 e 
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As the almighty, balm of th g z an _ „ 

Buch are the ſweet dr ot my 2 * 0 . 

255 1 her neck her fei e . 3 
They ſeem. ; no ſweat dps, 8 coron ety; Aw + 

pk, Oy froth thy. Wark . e bes Fan 
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THEIR. exprſions ſometimes rl horror wh in- 
„ N they i £5 


A, men in hell ape from difeaſes free, 
80 from all otheralls am I, a 
Free from their known formality ; 1 154 
"Baa all pains 1 lie in dr 


\ / 


F 


Cowzr, 


THEY were not 1 Kialy eurious, * the opi- | 

nions from which. they drew their illuſtrations were true; it 

was enough that they were popular. Bacon remarks, that 

ſome falſehoods are continued by f ee, * ſup- 
ply commodious alluſions. 


It gave 4 piteous groan, and &Þ it broke: 

0 TY it ſomething wauld have — 

e love within too ftrong for t was, 05 
Like prog put 1 into a CESS yl Cowixr. 


IN forming nden they looked ar hot «hr mages, 
but for concetts. Pl ht at He been 2 common fub} ſubject, which 
have contended" to aflorn. * Night is well 


known; Donne's is al follows eee eat if 


Thou ſeeſt me here at midnight, now all reſt: 
' Time's dead low-water; when all minds diveſt 
To- morrow's buſineſs, when the labourers have 
Such reſt in bed chat thèir lat church · xard grave, 
Subject to change, will ſcarce be à type of this 
Now when the client, whoſe laſt hearing is 
Tomorrow, ſleeps; hen the condemned man, 15 
Who, when he opes his eyes, muſt ſhut them then 
| 5 by 2 NR "fa watch he ge 
practiſe ying a ae ein 
Thou at chis- midnight ſceſt me. | 7 9954 
c nns 5417 


Tr wel be however contaled:of- „ if 

they are upon common ſubjects often unneceſſarily and un- 

Ae _— yet where ſcholaſtick ſpeculation” can be 

operly adm their copiouſneſs and acuteneſs may juſtly 

be admired, What Cowley has written upon Hope Mean an 
unequalled fertility of invention: 


* 
1% 2 * 4 
1 „„ 


H whoſe weak bein mints bs, 4 143 
ee wy, * | 


6 0 W LE V. 85 3 


. or ill e ts Pe Es 
d both the & or ll docs qual dilemma N. e 
Vain ſhadow ! which daſt vaniſh quite, 
Both at full noon and 15 night!" 
The ſtars have rot : 4 bility 57 e 
Of bleſſing thee; * 2 Lo i 

"If things they from their end we happy call, | m 151 N 1 

I Hope is the moſt hopele leſs thing 0 all. FT Ie 
Hope, thou bold taſter of delight, et, e 
Who, whilſt thou ſhouldꝭſt but caſte, devour? ie quite] 

Thou bringiſt us an eſtate, yet leaviſt us _—_ 


2 clogging it wich legacies before! e e 
The joys which we entire ſhould wed, VV 
- Faedemerd virgin to our bed: e 


"ſos fortunes without gain imported 9 2 
Such mighty. Kat nts ge aa eee e 

F or joy, like wine kept le, does better tale; 1 5 

If it take ajr before 4 ſpirits. . 8 


* 


fg the following compariſon. of a man that ea, 1 
bis wife that ſtays at home, with a. pair of  compalles, it 
may. be SO. whether e or ang Ba the * 


— * wy — 
Fim; e "I Riu 8 £9 Ce ITO W if 
= 119 L.A 3 
- tas two Gras ily which are one, e 


. Me, 1 muſt ge, endure. not | A ag 
W "A „but an expanſion, Bk as per 75 
Like geld to airy” *thindefs beat. EV MN N. 
If they be two, they are-rwo ſoo . * fe 7 [ag 2 5 fe 


A s fliff twin - compaſſes are two; „ 725 
25 © Thy foul dhe fixe ide hos tar ty Sb oe jet "ON 
. rr ae. but doth, af-: thi: A FLOP: Þ . 


And though it in the centre ſitt, beg 
Yet, e n mann ot es, 
It leans, and hearkens after i „ WY I 2 e e : 
And grows erect as that comes home. _ e 
Such wilt thou be to me, Who muſt 1 wat 5 OY PET 
Like th' other foot ng ae ot 446 wt Bron ob 
Thy firmneſs makes my circle juſt. 5 2 TH 5 
| ee ee 8 e . . 
F 3. 14 2 xa; 2 Ders. ' 


15 all theſe 8 it is e that 1 is im- 
roper or vitious is produced by a voluntary deviation from na. 
re in Dog of ſomething new and ffrange ; and that the _ 

to give delight, . deſire * exciting admira- 


HAVING | + 


keen 
fon. 


HAVING G. thus at to exhibit a 8 repreſen- 
tation of the yle and ſentiments of the metaphyſical poets, it 
is now proper to examine particularly the works of Cowley, . 
mw was almoſt the laſt of that race, and ubgoupfedly the 

His miſcellanies nde a eollection of ſhort compoſitions, 
written ſome as they were dictated by a mind at leiſure, and 
ſome as they were called forth by different occaſions ; with 
e's) . of ſtyle and ſentiment, from burleſque levity to 

e uch an aſſemblage of diyerſified excellence 
UT er poet has hitherto afforded. To chooſe the beſt, 
among man good, is one of the moſt hazardous attempts of 
criticifn. {goons not whether Scaliger himſelf has perſuaded 
many readers to join with him in his preference of the two 
favourite odes, which he eſtimates in his raptures at the value 
of a kingdom. I will however venture to recommend Cowley's 
firſt piece, which ought to be inſeribed To my Mrſe, for want 
; of which the ſecond couplet is. without e When the 
title is added, there will ſtill remain a defect; for eyery piece 
. oifght to contain in itſelf whatever is neceſſary to make it intel- 
*ligible: © Pope has fome epitaphs without names; which are 
therefore epitaphs to be lett, n 1 bor” the one, 
but hardly appropri MF 

The ode on Wit is almoſt Without a . It was about 
the time of Cowley that Nit, which had been till then uſed 
for Intelleftion, in contradiſt inction to Will, took hemeaning, 
whatever it 268 which it now bears. ; 
Of all the paſſages in which poets have exemplifagtheir own 
precepts, none wilt eafily be found of greater excellence than 
that in Long Cowley condemns Sr N of wit; 


v, tis not to adorn 4 I ly part, 
That ſhews more coſt than art. 
| Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear; 
Rather than all things wit, let none be « there.” 
_ Several lights will not be ſeen, | 
5 If chere be nothing elſe between. · 
5 doubt, — they ſtand ſo thick i 2 . | 
thoſe be ſtars which paint the galaxy. 
JD 
In bis wertes to Lord Falkland, whom eve man of his time 
was proud to praiſe, there are, as there muſt be in all Cowley's 


, compoſitions, pe ſtriking thoughts, but * are not well 


wrought. 


- 
* — wv 
- 
= 
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wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and 
3 the ſeries of thoughts is eaſy and natural; and the con- 


cluſion, though a little weakened by the intruſion of Alexan- 


der, is , eee forcible. 

It may | 
encomiaſtick poems, he has forgotten or neglected to name his 
heroes. 1 25 n | 


In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is much praiſe, - 


remarked, that in this Elegy, and in moſt of bis 


but little paſſion, a very juſt and ample delineation of ſuch vir- 


tues as a ſtudious privacy admits, and ſuch intellectual excel- 


lence as a mind not yet called forth to action can diſplay. He 25 : 


knew how to diſtinguiſh, and how to commend, the qualities 
of his companion; but, when he wiſhes to make us weep, he 
forgets to weep himſelf, and diverts his ſorrow by imagining 


how his crown of bays, if he had it, would .crac#/e,in the fire. 


It is the odd fate of this thought to be worſe for being true. 


The bay-leaf crackles remarkably as it burns ;. as therefore 


this property was not aſſigned it by chance, the mind muſt be 
thought ſufficient at eaſe that could attend to ſuch minnteneſs 


of phyſiology. But the power of Cowley: is not ſo much to 


move the affections, as to exerciſe the underſtanding. 


The Chronicle is a compoſition unrivalled and alone ; ſuch 
. gaicty of fancy, and ſuch facility of expreſſion, ſuch varied 
imilitude, ſuch a ſucceſſion of images, and ſuch à dance of 


words, it is in vain to expect except from Cowley. His 


ſtrength always appears in his agility; his valatility is hot the 


flutter of a light, but the bound of an elaſtick mind. His 


levity never leaves his learning behind it; he moraliſt, the 


politician, and the critick, mingle their influence even in this 
airy frolick of genius. To ſuch a performance Suekling could 
have brought the gaiety, but not the — Dieien 
could have ſupplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. ; -- | 

Tue verſes to Davenant, which are — 

happily concluded, contain ſome hints of criticiſm very juitly 
oonceived and happily expreſſed. Cowley's critical abilities 
have not been ſufficiently obſerved : the few deciſions and re- 
marks, which his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis ſupply, 


were at that time acceſſions to Engliſh literature, and .ſhew 


ſuch ſkill as raiſes our wiſh for more „ 


The lines from Jerſey are a very curious and pleaſing ſpeci- 
men of the familiar deſcending to the burleſque. N 


His two metrical diſquiſitions for and again/f Reaſon are mo | 


mean ſpecimens of metaphyſical poetry. The ſtanzas againſt 
knowledge produce little conviction. In thoſe which are in- 
tended to exalt the human faculties, Reaſon has its proper taſk 


aſſigned 


_ q 


* . 


wake . 
N 
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36 COW IL E F. 


aſſigned it; that of judging, not of things revealed, but of the 
reality of revelation. fn the verſes for Reaſon is a paſſage 
which Bentley, in the only Engliſh verſes which he is known 
to have written, ſeems to have copied, though with the inferios 
rity of an imitator. . | 5 


£37 "Wok 
The Holy Book like the eighth ſphere doth ſhine 
With thouſand lights of truth divine, 1 
So numberleſs the ſtars that to our eye 
It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet Reaſon muſt aſſiſt too; for in ſeas, 
So vaſt and dangerous as theſe, 
Our courſe by ſtars above we cannot know 


Without the compaſs too below. 
After this ſays Bentley *; 


Who travels in Religious jars, 

Truth mix'd with error, ſhade with rays, 
Like Whiſton wanting pyx or ſtars, 
In ocean wide or finks or ſtrays. 


Cowley ſeems to have had, what Milton is believed to have 
wanted, the ſkill to rate his own performances by their juſt 
value, and las therefore cloſed his Miſcellanies with the verſes 
upon Craſhaw, which apparently excel all that have gone be- 
fore them, and in which there are beauties which common au- 
thors may juſtly think not only above their attainment, buy 
above their ambition. . Pee 
To the Miſcellanies ſucceed the Anacreontiques, or para- 
phraſtical tranſlations of ſome little poems, which paſs, however 
juſtly, under the name of Anacreon. Of thoſe ſongs dedicat- 
ed to feſtivity and gaiety, in which even the morality is volup- 
tuous, and which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the pre- 
ſent day, he has given rather .a pleaſing than a faithful repre- 
ſentation, having retained their ſpritelineſs, but loſt their ſim- 
licity. The Anacreon of Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, 
admitted the decoration of ſome modern graces, by which 
he is undoubtedly more amiable to common readers, and per- 
haps, if they would honeſtly declare their own perceptions, 
to far the greater part of thoſe whom courteſy and ignorance 
are content to ſtyle the learned. | | 
Theſe little pieces will be found more finiſhed in their kind 


than any other of Cowley's works. The dition ſhews _— 
1 3 


*Dodfley's Collection of Poems, vol. V. R. 
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of the mould of time, and the ſentiments are at no great diſ- 
tance from our preſent habitudes of thought. Real mirth muſt 
be always natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been 
wiſe in very different modes; but they have always laughed 
2 e on en e e 
Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of languages 
and the familiar part of language continues long the fame ; the 
dialogue of comedy, when it is tranſcribed from popular man- 
ners and real life, is read from age to age with equal pleaſure. 
The artifices of inverſion, by which the eſtabliſhed order of 
words is changed, or of innovation, by which new words or 
meanings of words are introduced, is practiſed, not by thoſe 
who talk to be underftood, but by thoſe who write to be ad- 
mired. e 2 
The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now all the 
pleaſure which they ever gave. If he was formed by nature 
for one kind of writing more than for another, his power ſeems ' 
to have been greateſt in the familiar and the feſtive. WK 
The next claſs of his poems is called The Miſtreſe, of which 
it is not neceſſary to ſele& any particular pieces for praiſe or 
cenſure. They have all the fame beauties and faults, and nearly 
in the ſame proportion, They are written with exuberance of 
wit, and with copiouſneſs of learning; and it is truly aſſerted 
by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's knowledge flows 
in upon his page, ſo that the reader is commonly ſurpriſed into 
ſome improvement. But, conſidered as the verſes of a lover, 
no man that has ever loved will much commend them. They 
are neither courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry nor 
fondneſs. His praiſes are too far ſought, and too hyperbolical, 
either to expreſs love, or to excite it; every ſtanza is crowd- 
ed with darts and flames, with wounds and death, with ming- 
led ſouls and with broken hearts. 5 . 
The principal artifice by which The Mi/treſs is filled with 
conceits is very copiouſly diſplayed by Addiſon. Love is by 
Cowley, as by other poets, expreſſed metaphorically by flame 
and fire; and that which is true of real fire is ſaid of love, or 
figurative fire, the ſame word in the ſame ſentence retaining 
both ſignifications. Thus, © obſerving the cold regard of his 
< miſtreſs's eyes, and at the ſame time their power of produc-- 
© inglove in him, he conſiders them as burning-glafles made 
of ice. Finding himſelf able to live in the greateſt extremi- 
© ties of love, he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
Upon the dying of a tree, on which he had cut his loves, 
he obſerves, that his flames had burnt up and withered the 
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\ Theſe conceits Addiſon calls mixed wit; that is, wit which 
conſiſts of thoughts true in one ſenſe of the expreſſion, and 

falſe in the other. Addiſon's repreſentation is ſufficiently in- 
dulgent: that confuſion of images may entertain for a moment; 
but, being unnatural, it ſoon grows weariſomes Cowley de- 
lighted init, as much as if he had invented it; but, not to men- 
tion the ancients, he might have found it full-blown in modern 
Italy. Thus Sannazaro: 533 


Aſpice quam variis diftringar Leſbia curis ! 
— & heu ! noſtro manat ab igne liquor; 

Sum Nilus, ſumque Etna ſimul; reſtringite flammas 
O lacrimee, aut lacrimas ebibe flamma meas. 


One of the ſevere theologians of that time cenſured him as 
having publiſhed a book 4 profane and lafeivious Verſes. From 
the charge of profaneneſs, the conſtant tenor of his life, which 
{cems to have been eminently virtuous, and the general ten- 
diency of his opinions which diſcover no irreverence of religion, 
muſt defend him; but that the accuſation of laſciviouſneſs is 
unjuſt, the peruſal of his works will ſufficiently evince. 

Cowley's Miſtreſs has no power of ſeduction : © ſhe plays 
« round the head, but reaches not the heart.” Her beauty 
and abſence, her kindneſs and cruelty, her diſdain and incon- 
ſtancy, produce no correſpondence of emotion. His poetical 
account of the virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, is not 
peruſed with more ſluggiſh frigidity. The compoſitions are 
ſuch as might have been written for penance by a hermit, or 
for hire by a philoſophical rhymer who had only heard. of ano- 
ther ſex; for they turn the mind only on the writer, whom, 
without thinking on a woman but as the ſubject for his taſk, 
we ſometimes eſteem as learned, and ſometimes deſpiſe as tri- 

ys always admire as ingenious, and always condemn as un- 
natural. 

The Pindarique Odes are. now to be conſidered; a ſpecies 
of compoſition, which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might have 

counted in his lift of the loft inventions of antiquity, and which 
he has made a bold and vigorous attempt to recover, 
The purpoſe with which he has paraphraſed an Olympick 
and Nemzan Ode, is by himſelf ſufficiently Hor hr ba His 
. endeavour was, not to thew preciſely what Pindar ſpoke, but 
his manner of ſpeaking. He was therefore not at all reſtrained 
to his expreſſions, nor much to his ſentiments ; nothing was re- 
quired of him, but not to write as Pindar would not have 
written, 5 of 
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n the ſong, and Arike the livin bv, 100M 2H Air 
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fron white, Tt is furely by ſome faſcination not eaſily ſur; 
mounted, that a writer, profeſſing to revive the nobleft and 
higheſt writing in verſe, makes ſins e to the new * 
Nay, if thou low 'ſt me, * year, / 
4 ſo much as . . Loh 
Vain, fruitleſt love I mean; 120 rake year, 
Although I fear, al 
There's of this caution: Dirk need, +: a ha 
Yet, ntle year, take . 12 i E 1 
.. How thou doſt make A 
We 
Such love el mean alone 7 1 
As by thy cruel predeceſſors has — Kean: 


For, though I have too much cauſe to doubt it, 
I fain wy try, for once, if life, can live without 1. 


The reader of "this will be inclined o ry ut with Prior 


2 Critichs,” oy, 
* poor to this was Pindar' Aol 1 


ar e who kat ee find inthe Ifthmianor. Ne- 
mæan ſongs what Antiquity has diſpeſed them to expect, will 
at leaſt ſee chat they are ill repreſented by ſuch puny poetry; 
n if this be che cid The | ftrain, it 


is not worth A revival. 

To the difproportion and ic geg ef Cowle 5- ſenti- 
ments muſt be added the hb looſeneſs bis mea- 
ſures. He takes the liberty of uſing in any place à verſe of 
any length, from two ſyllables to twe - verſes of Pin- 
os have, as he obſeryes, very little harmony to a modern 

by examining the ſyllables we perceive them to be 


; yet 
—_ and have reaſon enough for ſup} that the ancient 
audiences were delighted with the ſound. imitator ought 
therefore to have what he found, and to have 12 


what was wanting; to have preſerved a conſtant return 
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chat admiration hich . prehenſion of k no- 
— reat ft 5. The thoughts are often. 


new, and often ſtriki wy the Mos IS ef one part is diſ- 
E e e e 
e gies the nobleſt conceptions the appearance of of 
fabrick '2y in the plan, but mean in the materials. 
ſurely verſes are not without a juſt claim 10 praiſe 3 ao 
which it may. be ſaid with truth, that no man but Coley 
could have written 
The Davideis now remalns to be conſidered a poem Aich 
the author defigned to have extended to twelye books, merely 
as he makes no ſoruple of declaring „ becauſe the neid had 
that number; 8 he had leiſure mY perſeverance only ta write 
the third part. Epick poems —— left unkpiſhed by Vir- 
gil, Statius, Spentet, and Cowley. That we have mot the 
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from this Cowley takes an opportunity of deſcribing hell; 
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yeral of « gilded loft of ſprites 

Like r leading forth the fpanyled ni i 
But like lightning, which him ſtruck, he — 
And roar'd at his firſt e into the lame. 


übe a ſpeech to 4 inferior agents of bag 
in which there is ſomething of Heatheniſm, and therefore of 
-impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, concludes by 


laſhing his breaſt with his long tail, Envy, after a _ 
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Whilkt raging ſeas ſwells to ſo bold an height, 
A, ſhall the fire's element affri Ron 10 
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Shall at thy voice tart, and miſguide the daz. 206 b 
The jocund orbs ſhall break their meaſur d pace, 
And ſtubborn change their allotied place. 
Heaven's gilded troops ſhall futter here and. dere. 


Leaving their boaſling ſongs tun d 10-2 ſphere. 
Every reader' foals himſelf m win this Pe" of 
an allegorical Bein 


It is not only — the events are "ont; "miraculous, 5 
that 3 — loſe their effect : the whole ſyſtem of 
life, while the Theoeracy was yet viſible, has an appearance 
ſo different from all other ſcenes of human action, that _ 
reader of the Sacred Volume habi confiders it abus 
culiar mode of exiſtence of a diſtinct ſpecies of 
lived and ated with manners uncommunicable; fo that it is 
difficult even for i imagination to place us' in che ſtate: them 
whoſe ſtor 17 and by conſequence their joys and griefs 
are not _— nor can the attention dae ne 


in any ing — s them. 
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that the Davideis 1 2 
cal delight is 3 
or the power res to the mind. Cowley 
gi ives inferences i of Images, and ſhews not what may 
ſup to have been- ſeen, but what thoughts the ſight 
might have ſuggeſted. When Virgil deſcribes the ſtone which 
Turnus — Eneas, he . 
and weight. 
© Saxum pl ag 
Saxum antiquum, in — "uf Ewe 
Limes agro Poſitus, — ur rneret arris. * 


Cowley ſays of the ſtone witty which Cain flew bis penther, 


I faw him fling the Alana, as if he meant | 
At once his murther and his monument. 


Of the Gword taken from Goliah, he Bh, 


A ſword ſo, chat it was only fit 
To cut off hi rear head that came with it.. 
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| He wok for uin a bebe Mage e | 
That e er the mid-day ſun wot throu gh with: gh * 
£ * his cheeks a lively he Pos, Po SOOT 1725 
ä Waſh'd from the morning beauties deepeſt . gane 
An harmleſs flatterin —— ſhone: for hair, PR 
And fell a down his Heuler, hes looſe care; 1 
He cuts out a ſilk mantle from the 11 4 0 
Where the, moſt. ſprightly azure leas d 2 785. 1 * 
This he with ſtarry _— DR ear 5 
Sr in their prime ere the grow ripe _ fall; 4 
Ne, new rain an 5 hom: ere it fret or fade, 4 * < 
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ral A e 150 and 7: ive: weakens and eh 
W by branchi ing Jt into, {mall parts. That Ga- 
briel was inveſted Wich the ſofteſt or bri ghteſt colours of the 
ſæy, we might haye been told, and been "liſimiffed to improve 
the idea in bur different N of conception ; but Co- 
ley could not let us go till he had related where Gabriel got 
firſt his ſkin; and then his mantle, then his lace, and then his 
| ace and wy ge bb in the te I of the mercer and taylor. .. 
in a digreſſion, always con- 
ceived with his natural aA yet at r * where 
ann eontiqued till it is tedjous : 15x OS: of 
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Vet twas well ſtor'd, for that ſmall tore was good; 

Writing, man's ſpiritual hyſic, was not 1 

Itſelf, as now, grown a diſeaſe of men. 

Learning (young & virgin) but few ſuitors knew; * 2 

The common proſtitute ſhe lately grew, * 
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As the Davideis affords only * — * . 

to conſiſt of twelve, there is no opportunity for ſuch eriti- 

eiſms as Epiek poems commonly ſupply. The plan of the . 

' whole work is very imperfectly ſhewn by the third part. The 

| duration of an uniiniſhed action cannot be known. * 

| acters 
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racters either not yet introduced, or ſhewn but upon few: oc- 
cCaſions, the full extent and the nice diſcriminations cannot be 
aſcertained. The fable is plainly i implex, formed' rather from 
the Odyſſey than the Itiad* Nauk many artificęs of diverſifica- 
tions are employ e the ſkill. of. a man acquainted. with 
the beſt — he is recalled by narration, and the 
future anticipated by viſion: but he has been ſo laviſh of his 
. poetical art, that it is difficult to ine how he could fill 
— books more without praftiſing again the ſame modes of 
diſpoſing his matter; and perhaps the ' perception of this grow- 
ing incumbrance inclined him to ſtop. By this abruption, poſ- 
wy loſt more inſtruction than d icht. If che 9 — 
e Davideis can be miſſed, it is for the learning that had 
be 1 over it, and the, notes in which it had been ex- 
ained. 
Had not bis characters been depraved like every other 
part by impro * decorations, th would haye deſerved un- 
common praiſe. * eee 11 Tot 85 bad and mind of 
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troducing pedantry far more — than Taſſo. I | Ha 
not, indeed, why \ they {ould be compared; for the reſem- 
blance of Cowley's work to Taſſo's is only that they both ex- 
hibit the agency of celeftial and infernal 1 8 in which how- 
ever they differ widely ; for Cowley ſuppoſes them common- 
ly to operate upon the mind by ſuggeſtion; Taſſo repre- 
ents them as promoting or ob e by external 
agency 

Of particular ges that can be properly compared, I 
temember only ent of Heaven, — the dif- 
ferent manner of the two writers is ſufficiently diſcernible. 
— is ſcarcely — unleſs it be poſible to de- 
ſeribe by negatives; for he tells us only what there is not 


in Heaven. Taſſo endeavours to tepreſent the ſplendours and 
pleaſures 


e 0 W . E V. 
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The en linethas! in it more of· pedautry than perhaps 
can'b&-found in any. other ſtanza of the poem. (i; | 
In the peruſal of: the Davideis, Tee ac — 

we fiiid wit and learning ainprofitabl y ſquandered Attention 
has no on o OO y=-» 1 1 — 
times ſurpri ut never deli an much to admire, 
but lids to approve." Stil however id & he work of 
Cowley, of a mind cen, by mo Art” repfeniſhed 8 

udv. 359% Hh 

I the general teyiew of Gohley be it el ve found, 
that he PR with abundatit” fertility. er 11715 er un- 
ſkilful ſelection; Wich ttuch thoug 905 put wie of imagery ; 
that he is never pathetick, and brach ſublin 5 bat ways 
either ingenious of learned, either acute or pr und. 


It is laid by, Denham in his elegy, und, e 


To him 70 author was unknown; i e e 
Vet what he wut wb an bis o 70 0 H 


This wide le potion ola en Limitation; when ie is kfirm- 
55 


ed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other Poet. —-He read 
much, and yet borrowed little. 


His character of writing wus indeed not his own: he un- 
happily adopted that which was ' predothitiant; He faw a on. 
tain way to preſent praiſe 3 and not fufficicttly enquitin 
what means the ancients have continued to delight hou oh p/ 
the changes of human manners, he contehted himfelf —— f 
deciduous laurel, of which the yerdure in its ſpring was bright 
ard gays but which time has been continually ſtk Sigg from bis. 

rOWSs | 

He was in bis own time conſideret as of anriraled excel- 
lence. Clarendon teprefents 9 7 as bay ing taken a flight 
beyond all that went before him; and Milton ; is ſaid to have 
declared, that the three greateſt | Erigliſh poets were Spenſer, 
Shakſpeare, and a 

His manner he had chene with others: bit his ſenti- 
ments were his own. ' - Upon every TED he thoughs for Ga 

3 


*** 


4 C Oo . L E Y, 
ſelf; and ſuch was his copiquines of knowlec that me. 
thing at once remote and applicable ruſhed into "a 
it is not li el. that he always rejected a Sa 
merely becauſe another had uſed it: his known. 3 W 
ſo Enes that he might have borrowed without loſs of Sed. 
his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, che laſt lines 8 ſuch 
reſemblance to the noble ep 1 of Grotius upon the death 
of Scaliger, that I cannot think them Copied from. it, 
though theꝶ are copied by no ſervile hand. | 
One paſſage in his Miſtreſi is fo apparently borrowed. (from 
Donne, that he probably would not have written it, had it 
not mingled with his own thoughts, ſo as that 185 did not 
1 taking it from: another: 11 0 pt 2: 
1 | Abou gh 1 think b wile be," [ 346 
1d t * reſolved to ſearth for thee; 155 | = ue? 
—.— itſelf rewards the pains. IN 
85 nn 558 Ant or Nan Me i T4 
wo $.toil he gains -; 
. Ad aig a and labour = 8 
* With | good N experiments by the way. 1 
* Cownxt, 
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Some that have deeper diy 58'd Love's he than I, 
Say, where his centric: — doth liee 
Y have loy'd, and got, and told; | 
But ſhould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I ſhould not find that hidden . Lay B 21 
Oh, tis impoſture all: j Wo 2 to 
And as no chymic yet th* Mir. 1, bd 
But glorifies his pregnant, pots i 
If by che way to him befal 
Some (WT — thing, or medicinal, | 
80 lovers dream a rich and long delight, 
But get a Liner wenig ſummer's pight. 7 


Jonſon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then in 
the higheſt eſteem. 
„It 4 related by Clarendon, that Cowley always . 
ledges his obligation to the learning and induſtry of Janſon; 
ar I have found no traces of Jonſon in his works: 
emulate Donne, appears to have, been his purpoſe, and 3 
Donne he may have learned that eee with religious 
es, and that light alluſion to 2 things, by — 
ref far ſhort o * are frequently offended; * 


cow EY a 


which would not be born in the 9 age, when devotion, 
perhaps not more fervent, is more POV? 10 4K 

Having produced one g by M erden nen b 

1 will recompenſe him d which Milton ſeams to have 


— from him. He ſays 'of Goliah, © 513 2 qu 493023 | 
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MER, the 5 was of 4 lofty 1 "UE | 
e e ous; Sul ould b. 2215 
f | i 1 
1 of Satan: ny wo bh oo eib 
on? = Nr 7 I 
"His "NOR to GAR! which the ta Alle ping, eds $i how 
Hen on Norwegian hills, to be the mat 
Of ſome * l a wand. 1 
He walk l 5 "__ WY 


His Aae uns in his own time 1 nt. _0 | 
ſeems. not to have known, or not to have conſi that. 
- words. being arbitrary. muſt owe their power to aſſociation, : 
and have the influence, and that only, which cuſtom has given 
them. 1 is the dreſs of thought: and as the nobleſ 
mien, or moſt graceful action, would — degraded and obſcur- 
ed by a garb appropriated to the groſs employments of ruſticks 
or mechanicks; ſo the moſt heroick ſentiments will loſe their 
efficacy, and che oo ſplendid ideas drop their magnificence, - 
if they are conveyed by words uſed commonly upon low and 
trivial occaſions, Aa d by vulgar mouths, and contaminatgd 
by inelegant applications, f 2 
Truth indeed is always truth, and reaſon la leuys reaſon 
they have an intrinſic and —— value, and conſtitute that 
intellectual gold which defies deſtruction; but gold may be ſo 
concealed in baſer matter, that only a chymiſt can recover it; 
ſenſe may be ſo hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, that 
none but philoſophers can diſtinguiſh it; and both may be 
2 in ee ag? not to pay the coſt of their e- 
1 
The diction, being the vehicle of the ehoughts, fcft preſets 
Itſelf to the intellectual eye: and if the firſl offends, 
a further knowledge is not often ſought. Whatever profeſſes 
to benefit by pleaſing, muſt pleaſe at once. The pleaſures cf 
the mind —— ſomething ſudden and unexpected; that which 
elevates muſt always fahre What is perceived by ſlow de- 
prees may gratify us with conſciouſneſs of en but 
will never ſtrike with the ſenſe of pleaſure. * or 


- , 
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Otte, Conley appears 0 haue been without. be 
ledge, or without care. He makes no ſelection off 
ſeeks any geatyeſs, of phraſe: he bas no elegance either 
or claborates, 85: his endeavours. Were rather to impreſs 12 
tences upon the underſtanding than; images on the fancy, he 
has few epithets, and 1770 ſeattered without peculiar proprie- 


2 nice $- = may It ſeems to 7 alk the neceſſity of 


r Care ion 
of his in rte pr — Fail — at of by 2 


writings. N has given not the ſame numbers, hut the ſame 
Action to the gentle Anacreon and the tempeſtuous Pindar. 
His 2 os to haye had very little of his care; 
and if what he thinks be true, that his nurabers are unmuſical 
only when they are ill read, the art of reading them rf — 
loft; for they are commonly harſh to modern mea 
deed many noble lines, ſuch as the feeble' care Waller — 
could produce. The bulk of his thoughts ſometimes ſwelled 
his verſe io unexpected and inevitable grandeur ; but his ex- 
eellence of this Kind is merely fortuitous : he ſinks willingly 
don to his general careleſſneſs, and avoids whhy vey little 
Eare either meanneſs or aſperity. 


His contractions are often rogged and harſh: ina 0 5 


One ee. une T 5 
Torn up n 5 | 


His rhymes are very 70 made by prono uns, or particles, 
r the like unimportant words, which n and 
—— energy of the lige. 

His combinatigns of different meaſures is.  ſmatimes diſonant 
and unplealing ; he joins verſes together, of RED the omar 
does pot ſlide eaſily into the latter. 

The words de and did which ſo nuch de in roſe 
eſtimation :the line that admits them, were in, the, tiwe f. 
ley little cenſured or avoided ; how often he. uſed them and 
with haw-had an effect, at leaſt to N mY, par 0 a 
pallage, in which cvery reader will oe to ſee * 
Tos thoughts el . aa wa þ * e .of 
; 40 Met 148 10 i 


„bene honour. or where Sue eu 
No other law, ſhall ſhackle men 
Slave to myſelf I ne er ill he; 14 2 18 


CO WN Et Vi 47, 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd | 


By my own preſent mind. 

Who 2 and W en gag'd does band | 

For , that vet to fa * Word 
Does like an unthrift . his elle 6 

Before it falls into his hand, 

The bondman of the cloiſter ſo, 
All that he does receive does always owe. iy bin 
And ſtill as Time comes in, it goesaway, 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay! | 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell ! D Mn 
Which his hour's work as well as hours does tell: 


bp che oſt che kind releaſing knell. 


His heroic lines are often formed of — ; "hat yet 
"wy are ſometimes ſweet and ſonorous. - s. 


He hn ct he lens 4 
Round the whole earth his de name ſhall use, 4 * 
Aud reach to worlds that ney es. | 


In another place, of David, e rad 


erent pom n b 
Tit Saul that it his foe," and we his friends... / 
Die man who has hi- Gad, no aid canlack ; 


i ones ul bring . 


Yet. amieſt his he S r im- 
proved: and ſcientifick —— 12 rer oo 
bins or os ſubjained to this line: 1750 


Nor can the Bory an ilk in tens pace 


| Ian forry that it is neceſſary to-admociiſh; the 5 
< of readers, that it is not by: agg 
looſe, long, and, as it were, vaff; it is to paint in the num- 
< ber the nature of the thing which it deſeribes, which I-would * 
< :have obſerved in divers other places of this E re 
vill paſs for very careleſs verſes: as before, Dime 

* 643 gi nx 
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1 


Down a nalin de, dna be eg ton al.” 
00 And, a. 
Au full-on bis flv 5 1 
me 1 


Braſs was Bis helmet, his boots 775 and fey 
His Sregff a e plate of firong rafs be wore, | 


e eee, 
Like ſome fuir pine 0 —_— all it 4 jenobler F 


« « And, vo} Unrlt 20: ng Lehdcne Fee 
Some . the rocks cof ers down. "ray 


« And waoymaghs but it is [Encugistoinflance iv u 8. The 
« thing is, that the diſpoſition of words and numbers ſhould 
ebe ſuch, as that, out of the order and ſound of them, the 
« things tnemſelves may be repreſented. This the Greeks 
« were not ſo accurate as to bind themſelves to; neither have 
« our Eggliſh poets obſerved it, for aught I can find. The 
« Latins gui muſas A ſometimes did it; and 
their prince, Fu rays in whom the. examples are 
« innumerable, and taken notice of 1 4 all judicious men, ſo 
« that it is ſuperfluous to collect them. | 
I know not whether he has, in many of theſe inſtances, at- 
tained the - repreſentation or reſemblance that he purpoſes. 
Verſe can imitate only ſound and motion, A hown ae v 
a haadlong verſe, and a "AN 2 5 or E 0 nel om 
to OT very incon 
chere is peculiar in the Gund * the line expreſſing any = 

cannot diſcovers, nor why the pine is taller in an Alexandrine 
than in ten ſyllables. 
But, not to defraud him of his due praiſe, he has given one 

example of repreſentative yerſification, which perhaps no other 


Engliſh line can equal: 
Begin, 


. | Begin, be bold, and venture to bewiſe : 
He, who 1 work from day to day, © + S 
Does on ariver's bank expecting ſtay _ 8 f 
Till the whole fiream chat topp ? bim ſhall be gone. 

dieb runs, and, as it runs, for ever ſhall run . 

| Cowley, was, I believe, the firſt poet that mingled Alexan- 
arines at pleaſije, with the common heroick of ten ſyllables 
and from him Dryden "borrowed the practice, Whether Erga- 
mental or licenkious. He conſidered the verſe of twelve: ylla- 
bles as elevated and majeſtick, and has therefore deviated ints 
that meaſure when he ſuppoſes'the vier heard of the Supreme 
Bein : | LEG ws T 20 TT 0 hs 1 5 N . > het 
; The Author of che Davideis is commended by Dryden for 
having written it in couplets, becauſe he diſcovered that an) 
ſtaff was too lyrical for an heroick poem; but this ſeems to 
have been known before by ay and Sandys, the tranſlators of 
the Pharſalia and the Metamorphoſes. We; 
In the Davideis are ſome hemiſtichs, or verſes left imper- 
fect by the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he ſuppoſes 
not to have intended to complete them : that this opinion 1s er- 
roneous, may be probably concluded, becauſe this truncation 
is imitated & no ſubſequent Roman poet ; becauſe Virgil 
himſelf filled up one broken line in the heat of recitation ; be- 
cauſe in one the ſenſe is now unfiniſhed ; and becauſe all that 
can be done by a broken verſe, a line interſected by a ceſura, 
and a full ſtop, will equally effect. | 
Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no uſe, and perhaps did 
not at firſt think them allowable ; but he appears afterwards - 
to have changed his mind, for in the verſes on the govern- 
mos of Cromwell he inſerts them liberally with great hap- 
pine | ; RE 
Alter ſo much criticiſm on his poems, the Eſſays which ac-  * 
company them muſt not be forgotten. What is ſaid by Sprat 
of his converfation, than no man could draw from it any ſuſ- 
picion of his excellence in poetry, may be applied to theſe com- 
poſitions. No author ever kept his verſe and his proſe at a 
greater diſtance from each other. His thoughts are natural, 
and his ſtyle has a ſmooth and placid equability, which has ne- 
ver yet obtained its due commendation. othing is ſo far- 
ſought, or hard-laboured; but all is eaſy without feebleneſc, 
and familiar without groſineſs. | | 
It has been obſerved by Felton, in his Eſſay on the Claſſicks, 
that Cowley was beloved by every Muſe that he courted; and 
Vor. V. 5 E 1 that 


— 


3 \ 


CY e O . LU E 
tht he has rivalled the Ancients in erety kind of poetry but 


3 
IX may be. affirmed, without any an fervour, that 
he brought to his poetick labours a mind replete wi learning, 
and that his pages * embelliſhed with 5 the ornaments 
which books ſupply 3 that he was the firſt who imparted 
to.Engliſh 1 enthuſiaſm of the greater ode, and the 
of che l 5 he was equally qualified! for ſpritely 
Eli, 3nd for lol Ev, as * 11 0 tho! ho 
tranſlation from 1 owing his 
author at a diſtance, wal key bog his hide: ge if ks left 
verfification yet eee he left likewiſe” from boyd: 
time ſuch . of Wen ded og ceding 
We. ib 557 „ 
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O7 8 a 70 DENHAM very little i is — but what 
is related of him by Wood or by himſelf. 

He was born Dublin in 1615 the only ſon of Sir John | 
Denham, of Li e Horſely in Eſſex, then chief baron of the 
Exchequer in 1 of Eheanoes Gaughter of Sir Garret 

=. aron of \ elle font. | 
| 8 2 his father, being made one of the 
1 of the Exchequer in England, brought him away from 
his native country, and educated him in London. 

In 1631 he was ſent to Oxford, where he was conſidered 
« 2s a dreaming young man, given more to dice and cards than 
« ſtudy ;” and erefore gave no prognoſticks of his future 
eminence ; nor was ſuſpected to conceal, under fluggiſhneſs 
and laxity, a . born to improve the literature of his - 
country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to [Lincoln 
Inn, he proſecuted the common law with ſufficient appearance 
of application; yet did not loſe his Led to cards and 
dice; but was very often plundered 155 > "> 

Being ſevere] y reproved for this folly, he profeſſed, and per- 
haps b theved, himſelf reclaimed; to teſtify the fincerity 
of — repentance, wrote and publiſhed « An Eſſay upon 
„Gaming.“ 

He — to have divided his ſtudies between law and poe- 
* Ty in 1636, he tranſlated the ſecond book of the 

nei | 

Two years after, his father- died; and then, notwithfland- 
ing his reſolutions and profeſſions, he returned again to the 
vice df ab ming, and loſt erty Ee n Ny had: _ 


left hi , 
3 2 4 31 _ 1 
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In 1642, he publiſhed « The Sophy.” This ſeems to have 
given him his iſt hold of the Sb e aue ntion; for Waller 
ked, & that he broke out like the -Iriſh rebellion three 


emar 
= thouſand ſtrong when nobody was aware, or in the 


cc leaſt ſuſpected it; an obſervation which could have had no 
propriety, had his poetical abilities been known before. 
He was after that pricked for ſheriff of Surrey, and made 
governor of Farnham Caſtle for the king ; but he ſoon reſign- 
ed that charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in 1643, he 
publiſhed « Cooper's Hill. | 33 
- This poem had ſuch reputation as to excite the common arti- 
fice by which envy degrades excellence. A report was ſpread, 
that the performance was not his own, but that he had bought - 
it of a vicar for forty pounds. The ſame attempt was made 
to rob Addiſon of Cato, and Pope of his Eſſay on Criticiſm. . 
In 1647, the diſtreſſes of the royal i required buy to 
engage in more dangerous employments. He was entruſted 
by the queen with a meſſage to the king; and, by. whatever 
means, ſo far ſoftened the ferocity of Hugh Peters, that by his 
interceſſion admiflion was procured. Of the king's condeſcen- 
fion he has givenan account in the dedication of his works. 
He was afterwards employed in carrying on the king's cor- 
reſpondence; and, as he ſays, — this office with great 
ſafety to the royaliſts: and being accidentally diſcovered by the 
adverſe party's knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he eſcaped 
happily both for himſelf and his friends, 5 
He was yet engaged in a pre undertaking. In April, 
1648, he conveyed James the duke of York from London into 
France, and delivered him there to the queen and prince 
- Wales. This year he publiſhed: his tranſlation of « Cato 
ajor.“ | 
He now reſided in France, as one of the followers of the 
exiled king ; and, to divert the melancholy of their condition, 
was ſometimes enjoined by his maſter to write occaſional 
verſes ; one of which amuſements was probably his ode or ſong 
upon the Embaſſy to Poland, by which he and lord Crafts pro- 
cured a contribution of ten thouſand pounds from the Scotch, 
that wandered over. that kingdom. Poland was at that 
time very much frequented by itinerant traders, who, in a 
country of very little commerce and of great extent, where 
every man reſided on his own eſtate, contributed very much 
to the accommodation of life, by bringing to every man's houſe 
thoſe little neceſſaries which it was very inconvenient to. want, 
and very troubleſome to feteh. I bave formerly read, without 
much reflection, of the multitude of Scotchmen that * 
wi 


with their wares in Poland; and that their numbers were 
not ſmall, the ſucceſs of this negociation gives ſufficient. 
About this time, what eſtate the war and the gameſters had 
left him was., fold, by order of the parliament; and when, in 
1652, he returned to England, he was entertained by the Earl 
Of the next years of bis life there is bo account. | At the 
Reſtoration he obtained that which many miſſed, the reward of 
his loyalty; being.made ſurveyor of the king's buildings, and 
dignified with the order of the Bath. He ſeems now to have 
learned ſome attention to money; for Wood ſays, that he got 
by this place ſeven thouſand pounds.” OT 
After the Reſtoration, he wrote the Poem on Prudence and 
Juſtice, and perhaps;ſome of his other pieces: and as he ap- 
whenever, any. ſerious, queſtion comes before him, to 

ave been a man of piety, he conſecrated his poetical powers 


to religion, and made a metrical verſion of the Pſalms of Da- 
vid. In this attempt he has failed; but in ſacred poetry who 
has ſhcqeadeTÞ . ERISA 1450 

It might be hoped that the favour of his maſter and eſteem of 
the 2 ick would now make him happy. But human felieity 
is ſhort and uncertain ; a ſecond marriage brought upon him 
ſo much diſquiet, as for a time diſordered his underſtanding; 
and Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know not whether 
the malignant lines were then made publick, nor what provo- 
2 incited Butler to do that which no provocation can ex- 
cuſe. , F 12-0 RIGKE OO 21214421 85 $147% © 

His frenzy laſted not long *; and he ſeems to have regained 
his full force of mind; for he wrote afterwards his excellent 
poem upon the death of Cowley, whom he was not long to 
3 for on the 19th of March, 1668, he was — by 


DENHAM is deſervedly conſidered as one of the fathers of 
Engliſh poetry. & Denham and Waller,” ſays Prior, (im- 
proved our verſification, and Dryden Red it.” He 
has given ſpecimens of various compoſition, + deſcriptive, 
ludicrous, didactick and ſublime. . | 

He appears'to have had, in common with almoſt all man- 
kind, the ambition of being upon proper occaſions a merry 
* In Grammont's Memoirs many circumſtances are related, 


both of his marriage and his frenzy, very little favourable to his 
character. R 6 1 


e ö 
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fellnw, d in common with moſt of them to have been b na- 
ture, or by early habits, debarred from it. Nothing is leſs ex- 
hilarating than the ludicrouſneſs of Denham; he does not fail 
for want of efforts; he is familiar, he is gross; ; but he is never 
merry, unleſs the 4 Speech Aga againſt Peace in the cloſes Com- 
4 mittee” be excepted. For grave burleſque, however, his 
imitation of Nayenant ſhews, him to have been well qualified. 
Of his more eleyated occaſional poems there is perhaps none 
that does not deſerye commendation. 7 the verſes to TR nin 
we have an image Pak * ſuice been; * | 


7 


. ** 
18589. 
at 


« But * am 1 — 47 1 need not i RNS 

1 D to thee from other men's e, HE 

Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, 995 
Nor need thy juſter title the foul glile 

. © Of eaſtern kings, who, to Tecure their reign, 29 

/  * Muſt have their wech xr and Lindred, thin. {G1 


After Denham, Orrery, i in one of his Plays, 


3 ſultans, if they had * will; | e 44 
46 For every author would his brother fil 26> Ie 


- 4 oy 
« : - * . „ 
3 4 , L : « 4 1 5 . 
, . 1 j | _ 1 
9 yy 
1 17 . 
- 


—_ { Shonld fach a man; obs rule 4 3 
« Bear ike the Turk no brother near * throne.” 


But this. is Lache beſt of his little pieces; it is excelled by 
his poem to Fanſſiaw, and his elegy on Cowley. 

His praiſe of Fanſhaw's verſion, of Guarini, contains a very 
foritely and judicious character of a good tranſlator : _ 


That ſervile path chou nobly doſt decline, 
« Of tracing word by word, and line by 1 
Thoſe are che labour'd births of flaviſh brains, 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains; 

„Cheap vulgar arts, whoſe narrowneſs affords | 
No Alcht or thoughts, but poorly ſtick at words. 
„A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, | 

Jo make tranſlations and tranſlators too. 
They but preſerve the aſhes; thou the flame, 
© True to Ni ſenſe. but truer to his fame.“ 


D E N H A N 5 
The excellence of theſe lines is greater, as the truth Which 


at that tim erally knovy . 74685 
7 e is 1a 22 


ſcheme. 0 F 

nd its praiſe is 
Pope 25 2 er whoſe names < li 

"of maller ts, that oye len aner- 

| either by rhyme, or blank 


« Coopsn's HILL,” if it be malicioully y inſpected, will not 


be found without its faults. The di . are too le 
— top) frequent, and the e formetimes ſuch 


ear a rigorous 22 555 
The — — Which, f WT e then, 
almoſt every writer for a ee imitated, | are gene- 
rally known ; ON Saran; 
*, ee ol Ader . ths 1 fem. 
Tho —4 des aig op ing | —.— yet jo dull 
„Thou pr 5 di ot; ; 
* Strong wichout, rage; withour, 9 er. . 


The lines are in theme es not perfect; for moſt of the 
words, thus artfully oppoſed, are to be underſtood ſimply on 
one ſide of the compariſon, and metaphorically FRI, 00. the other; 
and if · there: be any language which does not expr e 
al opemtions by material images, into that, language jth ey can- 
not be tranſlated. But ſo much meaning is — in few 
words ; the of reſemblance are ſo n 
collected, every mode of excellence ſeparated from its 
jacent fault by ſo nice a line of limitation; the different pa 
of the ſentence afe ſo accurately adjuſted; and the flow of | the 


laft N is e and — that the MES. however 
celebrated, 


* By Garch, in | is * en on ci. nl * Pope, in 
his © Windſor Foreſt,” H. 
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celebrated, has not been praiſed above its merit. 1. has beauty 
peculiar. to itfelf, and a de numbered among thoſe felicities 
which cannot de produced at will by wit and labour, but muſt 


ariſe — in ſome hour propitious'to poet 
He appears to have been one of the firſt that a Rod the 


neceſſity of emancipating tranſlation ' the drudge of 
counti ding lines and i interpreting fingle 22 Ho much Nn 
ervile practice obſcured the B and deformed the moſt 
I parts of the ancient authors, may be diſcovered by a 
peruſal of our earlier verſions; ſome of them ure the works of 
men well qualified, not only by critical 'kriowh pe, | 
poetical genius, who yet, by a miſtaken ambition 
degraded at once their originals and themſelves; |! © 
enham ſaw the better way, but has not purſued 
eat ſucceſs. His verſions f Virgil are not pleaſing; but 
they taught N en to pleaſe den His poetical imitation of 
Tully on „Old Age has neither the clearnefs of 11 nor 
the ſpritelineſs of poetry. Is ae, 5 
| 5 45 


| The © ſtrength of Denham,” ct Pope ſs en = 
mentions, is to be found in man lines al. cou uplets, which 


«x = 
7 ' 
4 Þ 7, „„ % 
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„Though with thoſe firexms he fo 8 hold, 
| 4 Whole foam'is amber, and their 


His genuine and leſs guilty weak gels N 
Search not Ms bottom, but Abbe i — 5 
% - Kd Nen. 5 wer On Strafford.-" oy „ 
er rein | if ian 2116 c 
8 His wiſtlom ſuch, be ir Gi ener 1% do bd gte 


Three kingdoms” wonder, and three ki * 
While ſingle he ſtood forth, and ſeem d, — 90 13 
Fach had an army, as an equal foe, ; _ | 59 30h 
Such was his force of eloquence, id make 7 
The hearers more concern d thanrhe that ME ol 
| + Each ſeem'd to act that part he came to ſee, 
And none was more a 100 fook ker · on than hej + Ic 
28s did he mgye our paſſions, ſome were known _ 
- 1.1.4 To with, for the defence, the crime their own. 
« Now private pity ſtrove with publick hate, 


4 Reaſon with rage, and ue 5 4 . 


ih wt on Cowley: 


K 839 26 Hirag Tic - ©4720 


44 n ene ti iow 9 bY (7 60 
% Yet what he wrote was all his owny zj; 

„ Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, . | 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ! | . ; 
And when he would like them appear, 


„ Their garb, but not their cloaths,” did — 2 


As one of Denham's principal claims to the regard Whol. 
terity ariſes from his improvement of our numbers, his ver- 
ſification ought to be conſidered. It will afford that; pleaſure 
which ariſes from the ben of a — of Lu 
naturally right, forſaking copies grees, anc- 
ing —.— a better practice, as he lle more confidence i in 
himſelf. 
In his tranflaton of Virgil, written when he was . : 
twenty-one \ = old, may de ſtill found the old manner . 


continuing t "HE h from verſe to, verſe: 42> 


N OO 5 
F oe 4 

"Who i in ig dark our fury did | eſcape, | 2 

„ Returning, know our borrowW d arms, and ſha ith. 

And differing dialect; then their numbers foal 
* And grow UPON us z firſt Chorcebeur fell 

2 * Before Minerva's altar; next did bleed i 5 
Juſt Ripheus, whom. no Trojan did 2 fs $4. 08K 
In W We the gods his fate decreed. 8 
7G Necks fem a5 5 an Dez eng rn. 7 


17 
nn 


«Il fate could fines: my country's — fame x 
„And Troy'*s cold aſhes I atteſt, and call abi 
« To witneſs for myſelf, that in their fal! ow 46; 
+ No'foes, nor death, nor danger, I declin d, 1 51 
* mind my fate to find.” ab o4 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards refrain- 
ed, and taught his followers the. art of concluding their ſenſe 
in couplets ; þ. when has perhaps been with rather too much 

pur 

This paſſage exhibits one of thoſe triplets which are not 

unfrequent in this eſſay, but which is to 6 ſuppoſed his ma- 


turer judgement diſapproved, ſince in his latter works he has 
* forborn them. His 


nen: 1 e 3s 
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His rhymes are ſuch as ſeem found without difficulty, b 
following the ſenſe; and are for the moſt part as exact at L. 
as thoſe of other poets, though now and then the reader is 
ſhifted off with what he can get * 7 34 e , 1357 KL 
a7 K., B 7 1 

« How much unlike. e ho e 
« Clad in Achilles ſpoils :: 


From therice a thouſand lefſer . | 
TN an petty princes from the of Neno 1) 


1 
N 3 1 
e ten. rf rhyme is: laid ben wen too | 


| EY" . N a 
| * 0 Been all her gore: if Former 
a any power, is right it 
1 „ eee outward ſtate miafortune s 
Depreſt thus low, it cannot reach my faith.“ | 
44h «@ ——Thus, by his fraud and our.own r faith o . 
feigned tear deſtroys. us, againſt whom For. £ | 
„ Tides nor Achilles could prevail, . 
« Nor ben eam conflict, 1 a one a 


90 . * * 


Hei is nok very careful to vary y the ci 2 his verſes ; ; in 


an paſſage th e word die rhy s Hee pets in 1X, - ,. 
oft of theſe . h e when 


he was leſs ſkilful, or at leaſt le e e uſe of 


words; and thou \ they had been — quent, they could 
only have the grace, net the the Grength of his compoſi- 
tion. He is one of the writers that improved our taſte, and 


advanced our l: and whom we ought/ therefore to 
read with gratitude; ough, having dohe much: be leſt much 


_- s 5 4 3 : E 4 * , 

40 do, Pe «#7 1 „ N Lit pili” 
/ x #- * 1 * * 
[ C4 71 1 . Dir — * i 
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Long life of 1 lton has Toba ts written nw many 
8 with ſuch minute enquiry, that I mi 
more properly have contented myſel wich the een of 2 
few notes on Mr. Fenton's elegant Abridgement, but that a 
new. e was ee ne to .the IE of this 
edition. Fin eic 03.2235 

Ge MILT ON p59 55 birth 2 deſcended 
from the proprietors of Milton, hear "Fhame, in Oxfordſhire, 
one of whom forfeited his eſtate in the times of Vork and 
Lancafter. | Which ſide he took I know not; his deſcendant 
inherited no veneration for the White Roſe. Tarn 

His grandfather John was keeper of the foreſt of Chow, 
A * papiſt, who diſinherited his ſon, becauſe he bad for- 
ſaken the religion of his anceſtors. 

His father, John, who was the fon diſinherited, had recourſe 
for his ſupport to the profeſſion of a ſcrivener. He was a man 
eminent for his ſkill in muſick, many of his compoſitions being 
ſtill to be found; and his: — in his profeſſion was: — 4 
that he grew rich, and retired to an eſtate. He had 
more than common literature, as his ſon addreſſes him in one of | 
his moſt elaborate Latin poems. He married a gentlewoman of 
the name of Caſton, a Welſh family, by wem he had CwWo 
ſons, John, the poet, and Chriſtopher, who ſtudied the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the King's party, for 
which he was a while perſecuted, but having, by his brother's 
intereſt, obtained permiſſion to live o quiet, he fupportedhim- 
ſelf fo honourably d fy chender pr ce, that, ſoon after the uc 
ceſſion of King hi Wink lf Frtel and nile 4 Junge ez 
but, his eotififutioh being too for buſineſs, he re 
before any Gifreputable compliances became neceſlary. | 1 1 | 

e 
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He had likewiſe a daughter Anne, whom he married with a 
conſiderable fortune to Edward Philips, who came from Shrewſ. 
bury, and roſe in the Crown office to be ſecondary: by him 
" ſhe had two ſons, John and Edward, who were educated by 
the poet, and from whom is derived the only authentic 7 8 
of his domeſtick manners. 1 

John, che Poet, was wa Þ his father's houſe, at Gabel | 
Eagle in Bread-ſtreet, Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and ſeven 
in the morning. His father appears to have been ve ſolicit. 
ous about his education; for he was inſtructed at fi 10 by pri- 
vate tuition under the care of Thomas Young, who was after- 
wards chaplain to the Engliſh merchants at Hamburgh, and 
of whom we have reaſon to think well, ſince his ſcholar con- 


ſidered him as worthy of an epiſtolar (cle 4 i 

He was then ſent to St. Paul's \ under che care of 
Mr. Gill; and removed, in the ba wes. en of his ſixteenth 
year, to Chriſt's College i in Cunbridge, where. he entered - 
ſizar , Feb. 12, 1624. 

He was at 1* time eminently ſkilled in the Latin tongue ; ; 
and he himſelf, annexing the dates to his firſt compoſitions, 
a boaſt of hich Politian had given him an example, ſeems 
to commend the earlineſs of his own proficiency to the notice 
of poſterity. r the products of his vernal fertility have 
been {i many, and particularly by his 
Cowley. Of JOE ers of the mind it is difficult to form an 
_ eſtimate : many have — Milton in their firſt ee 

never roſe to works like _— Loft. 

At fifteen, a date which he 1 he is [PRO ** Want. 
lated or verſified two Pſalms, 114 and 136, which he thought 
worthy, of the publick eye; but they raiſe no great expectati- 
ons: they would in any numerous ſchodl have obtained praiſe, 
Hut not excited wonde. 

Many of his elegies appear to brd been: written in his 
ee year, by which it appears that he had then read the 
Roman authors, with very nice diſcernment. I once heard 
Mr. Hampton, the tranſlator of Polybius, temark what I think 
nr r e was a e el er- one the re- 


u rule! vival 


ot” In this aſſertion Dr. 2 n en Milton was ad- 

mitted a penſioner, and not a fizar, as will appear by the fol- 

lowing extract from the College Regiſter : Johannes Milton 

© Londinenfis, filius ohannis, inſtitutus fuit in literarum elementi⸗ 

« ſub Mag ro Gill ymnafui Paulini præfecto, admiſſus eſt Pen- 

„ fionarius Minor Feb, 12, 624, — 111 Chappell, ſolvitq- 
« pro Ingr. C. o 10s. od. R. 


vivarof Letters, wrote Latin verſes with claflick Gegance? | 
If any exceptions can be made, they are yery : few : _ 
and Aſcham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign, ! 1 bt "th 
have ſucceeded in, proſe, no ſooner pv t verſe thin 75 
provoke deriſion. If we produced any thing ng worth) of 
tice before the elegies of Milton, it was. pe perhaps. 94 
Noranas. r 
155 theſe exerciſes, which the yy" of % wee 9 
uirec ſome” were Lone $4 him in his matuter years. 
. They Had deen undoub plauded; for they Were ſuch 
1 3 can form; yet there is reaſon to ſulpe that he was re⸗ 
 garded in his college with no great fondneſs. That be obtain- 
ed no fcowſhip is certain; but the unkindneſs with” which 
he was treated was not merely negative, I am aſhamed to 
relate what I fear is true, that Milton was one of the "aft 
ſtudents in either univerſity that fuffered the publick indignt- 
ty of corporal correction. 

7 Ie was, in the violence of Sus ves boſtilty, objected 
to him, that he was expelled: this he ſteadily denies, and it 
was apparently not true; but it ſeems plain from his own . 
verſes to Diodati, that he had incurred Rufttcation, a tem- 
porary diſmiſſion into the country, with e the loſs of 
a term. | 


Me tenet aſd refluà quam Thameſis alluit wht; . 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. e 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi eura reviſere Camum, | 
Nec dudum vetiti me Jaris angit amor. 
Nec duri libet uſque minas preferre magiſtri , 
Czteraque ingenio non ſubeunda meoo. 
Si fit hoc exilium patrias aduſſe penates, 
Et vacuum curie otia grata ſequi, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen ſortemve recuſo, 
Lætus et exilu conditione fruor. 


I cannot find any meaning but this, which even kindneſs 
and reverence can give to the term, vetiti laris, & a babita- 
tion from which he is excluded; or how exile can be other- 
wife interpreted. He declares yet more, that he is weary of 
enduring the threats of a rigorous maſter, and ſomething elſe, 
which a temper like his cannot undergo. What was more than 
threat was probably — This poem, which men- 
tions his exs proves li ixewiſe that it was not perpetual ; for it 

5 | concludes 


„ ol Publiſhed 1632. R. 
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concludes with a reſolution of returning ſome time to Cam- 
ige. And it may be conjectured, from the willingneſs with 
ich he has perpetuated the memory of his exile, that its 
cauſe was ſuch. as gave him no ſhame... ö 
Je took both the uſual degrees; that « "Batchelor in 1628. 
and that of Maſter in 1632; but he. left the univerſity, wit 
no kindneſs for its inſtitution, Mendel either by os injudi- 
cipus ſeverity pf his governors, or his own e on 
neſs. The cauſe;gannot now be | eG but the effect appears 
in his writings; His ſcheme of edu arthh, 
ſupe Som- 


called, Maſters of Arts, An 


that youth may be at once brought up to a competency of learn- 
ing and an honeſt trade, by which —_ fuch of them 10 had the 
gift, being enabled to ſupport themſelves (without tithes) the 
latter, may, by the belp of the former, become worthy preachers. 
One of his objections to academical education, as it was 
then conducted, is, that men deſigned for orders in the Church 
were permitted to act plays, writhing and unboning their clergy 
limbs to all the antick ond is oneft geflures of Trincalos*, b. 
foons, and batuds, profiituting the ſhame of that miniſtry which 
they had, or were near having, to the eyes of courtiers and court- 
ladies, their grooms and mademaiſells. 7 
This is ſufficiently peeviſh in a man, who, when he men- 
tions his exile from the college relates, with great luxuri 
the compenſation which the pleaſures of the theatre affo 
him. Plays were therefore only criminal when they were 
acted by academicks. * | | | | 
He went to the univerſity with a deſign of entering into 
the church, but in time altered his mind; for he dec that 
| whoever became a clergyman muſt “ ſubſcribe flave, and take 
“ an oath withal, which, unleſs he took with a ge en 
| | N 


By the mention of this name, he evideutly refers to Albu- 
mazar, acted at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and other plays 
' were performed at the ſame time, The practice was then very 
frequent. The laſt dramatick performance at either univerſity 
was The ge Fair, written by Chriftopher Smart, and repre- 
ſented at Pembroke College, Cambridge, about 1747. R. 
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« that could net retch, he muſt ſtraight perjure himſelf. He 
« thought it better to prefer a TR ſilence before the 
e office of ſpeaking, bought and begun with ſervitude and for- 
4 ſwearing gf nt ot gd, on N 
Theſe expreſſions are, I find, applied to the ſubſcription of 
the Articles; but it ſeems more probable that they relate to 
canonical obedience. I know not any of the Articles which 
ſeem to thwart- his opinions: but the thoughts. of obedience, | 
253 raiſed Lo. none. oy 2520 = : 
{ His un illingneſs to engage in mini Per not | 
advanced to a Rade reſolution of deelining — in a 
letter to one of his friends, who had reproved his ſuſpended 
and dilatory life, which he ſeems to have imputed to an inſati- 
able curioſity, and fantaſtiek y of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plauſible anſwer, in which he en- 
deavours to perſuade him, that the delay proceeds not from the 
delights of deſultory ſtudy, but from the deſire of obtaining 
more fitneſs. for his taſæ; and that he goes on, not taking 
thought of being late, ſo it gives advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the univerſity, he returned to his father, then 
reſiding at Horton in Buckinghamſhire, with whom he. lived 
five 2 which time he is ſaid to have read all the Greek 
and 


tin writers. With what limitations this univerſality is 
to be underſtood, who ſhall inform us? if egi 5 

It might be ſuppoſed, that he who read ſo much ſhould have 
done nothing elſe ; but Milton found time to write the Maſque 
of Camus, which was preſented at Ludlow, then the reſidence 
of the Lord Preſident. of Wales, in 1634; and had the ho- 
nour of being acted by Earl of Bridgewater's ſons and daugh- 
ter. The fiction is derived from Homer's Circe* ; but we 


never 


* Tt has nevertheleſs its foundation in reality, The earl of 
Bridgewater being Preſident of Wales in the year 1634, Had his 
refidence at Ludlow-caftle in Shropſhire, at which time lord 
Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his ſons, and lady Alice Egerton, his 
daughter, paſſing — a place called the Hay- foreſt, or 
Haywood in Herefordſhire, were benighted, and the lady for a 
ſhort time loſt : this accident” being related to their father upon 
their arrival at his caftle, Milton, at the requeſt of his friend 
Henry Lawes, who taught muſic in the family, wrote this. 
maſque. Lawes ſet it to muſic, and it was ated on Michaelmas 
night; the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes himſelf, 


bearing each a part in the repreſentation. T 
The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the earl 


of 


Sid oe Ee W i ad * by i 1 
never can refuſe to any modern the liberty of borrowing 
from Homer: A in $.- 1975177 03 einne J 275555 f 
<FO2Z BIIK 2D ©4v 544 | 105 | 
—— a quo ceu fonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis, 
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His next production was Lyvidas, an lepy, written 'in- 
1637,-on the death of Mr. King, the fon of Sir John King, 
ſecretary for Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles. K ing was much a favourite at Cambridge, and many 
of the wits joined to do honour to his memory. Milton's ac- 
quaintance with the Italian writers may be diſcovered by a mix- 
ture of longer and ſhorter verſes; according to the rules of 
Tuſean poetry, and his malignity to the Church by ſome lines 
which are interpreted as threatening its extermination. 
| He is ſuppoſed about this time to have written his Arcades; 
for while he lived at Horton he uſed ſometimes to ſteal from 
his ſtudies a few days, which he ſpent at Harefield, the houſe 
| of the counteſs dowager of Derby, where the Arcades made 
: | part of 0 dramatick 3 —.9 4: clay Beth 

2 now to grow weary of the country: ome 

| Df king chuinberd © 2 
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purpoſe of taking chambers in the Inns of Court, when the 
death of his mother ſet him at liberty to travel, for which he 
obtained his father's conſent, and Sir Henry Wotton's direc- 
tions, with the celebrated precept of prudence, i penſieri 
ſtretti, ed il wiſe ſciolto; & thoughts cloſe, and looks looſe.” 
In 1638 he left England, and went firſt to Paris; where, 
by the favour of Lord Scudamore, he had the opportunity of 
viſiting Grotius, then reſiding at the French court as ambaſ- 


© of Carbury, who, at his ſeat called Golden-grove, in Caermarthen- 
ſhire, harboured Dr. Jesemy Taylor in the time of the Uſurpation. 
Among the doctor's lermons is one on her death, in which her 
character is finely pourtrayed. Her ſiſter, lady Mary, was given 
in marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbur y. 1 | 
N 1 Dr. Johnſon's aſſertion iat the fiction is 
derived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, that it was 
rather taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, 
under the fiction of a dream, the characters of Comus and his 
attendants are delineated, and the delights of ſenſualiſts expoſed 
and reprobated. This little tract was publiſhed at Louvam in 
1611, and afterwards at Oxford in 1634, the very year in which 
Milton's Comus was written. H. i | 
Mitton evidently was indebted to the Old Wives Tate of George 
Pecle for the plan of Comus. R. FILE I? 
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ſador from Chriſtioa'of. Sweden. From Paris he haſted into 
hug, of which he had with particular diligence ſtudied the 
et and literature; and, though he ſeems to have in- 
—— very quick perambulation of the country, ſtaid two 
—— at Florence; where he found his way into the aca- 
demies, and produced his compoſitions with ſuch lauſe as 
appears to have exalted him in his on opinion, ds, 
ed him in the hope, that, “ by labour and intenſe ſtu 
22 en take ade ny portion in: this Lf, 
joined a ſtrong propenſity of nature, he might 
2 . 7 ſo written to W as 8 n 
not willingly let it die. 
It appears, in all his writings, that he had- the uſual con- ; 
comitant of great abilities, a lofty and; ſteady confidence in 
himſelf, perhaps not without ſome contempt of others; for 
ſcarcely any man ever wrote ſo much, and praiſed ſo few. Of 
his praiſe he was very frugal; as he ſet its value high, and con- 
ſidered his mention of a name as a ſecurity againſt e 
of time, and a eertain preſervation from oblivion . 
At Florence he could not indeed complain that "his? — 
wanted diſtinction. Carlo Dati preſented him with an en- 
comiaſtick inſeription, in the tumid lapidary ſtyle; and Fran- 
cini wrote: him an ode, of which the firſt ſtanza is 
empty noiſe; the reſt are perhaps too diffuſe on common 
topicks: but the laſt is natural and beautiful. „ 
From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Lind 
Rome, where he was again received with kindneſs" by che 
Learned and the Great. Holſtenius, the keeper of the Vati- 
can Library, ho had reſided three years at Oxford, intro- 
duced him to Cardinal Barberini: and he, at a muſical enter - 
tainment, waited for him at the door, and led him by the hand 
into the aſſembly. Here Sel praiſed him in a/ diſtich, 
and Salfilli in à tetraſtick: neither of them of much value. 
The Italians were by this literary commerce; for the 
encomiums with which Milton repaid Salſilli, though not ſe- 
cure againſt nana oe; turn the eee : 
in Milton's favour, 


Of 'theſe Italian teſtimonies, poor as tl 
enough to publiſh them before his poems;. tho 


„ quain ſupra ſo. 38 i. 
orence, he laid on! oujyevo manta time. 
indeed fukelents if he deſired only to ramble with an ex 


of its antiquitirs, ora to view aces and a but 5 
"y Vor. V. 111 E nc 27308 5 att 1 DN nr en 
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certainly too ſhort for the contemplation of ee policy, 
or manners. 
From Rome he paſſed on to Naples, i in company of a her- 
mit, a companion from whom little could be expected ; yet 
to him Milton owed his introduction to Manſo marquis of 
Villa, who had been before the patron of Taſſo. Manſo was 
enough deli with his accompliſhments to honour him 
with a ſorry diftich, in which he commends him for every thing 
but his religion: and Milton, in return, ed him in a 
Latin poem, which muſt have raiſed an high opinion of Eng- 


liſh elegance and literature. 
His purpoſe was now to have viſited: Sicily and Greace; 


but, hearing of the differences between the king _ | 
ment, he thought it proper to haſten home, nxt thaw 
his life-in-foreign amuſements while his coun n were — ä 
tending for their rights. He therefore came back to Rome, 
though the merchants informed him of plots laid againſt him 
bye the';Jeſuits, for the — of his converſations on N | 
had ſenie enough to judge that there was no danger, 
therefore kept on his way;/and acted as before, neither o — 
ine nor ſhunning controverſy. He had perhaps given ſome 
offence: viſieing Galileo, then a priſoner in the Inquiſition 
for phil ical hereſy and at Naples he was told by Manſo, 
that, by his declarations on religious queſtions, he had ex- 
cluded himſelf from ſome diſtinctions which he ſhould other- 
wiſe have paid him. But ſuch conduct, though it did not pleaſe, 
was yet ſufficiently ſafe; and Milton ftaid two months more 
at Nome, and went on to Florence without moleſtation. ' 
From Florence he vifited Lucca. He afterwards went to 
Venice; and, having ſent away a collection of mulick and 
other books, travelled to Geneva, which'be probabl 7 conſider- 
ed as the metropolis of orthodox y. 
7% 2 repoled in a congenial element, and W 
Ep John Diodati and Frederick Spanheim, two 
22 of Divinity. From Geneva he paſſed 
rance; and ame home, after an.abſence 0-255 ger 
by — Frans; | 
At his return he heard of the death af his friend Charles 
Dial; a man whom it is reaſbnable to ſuppaſe of great 
merit, fine he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, in- 
tituled, Epitaphium Damonis, written, err the N 4 but 
| ſa: 7 imitation of paſtoral life. 
Heino hired a lodging at the houſe of one Rullel, a 
a Sr, Bride's Churchs and undertook. the — of 


"Jokarand Edward Philipg his fiſter's . Findjug his rooms 
too 
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too little, he took à houſe and garden in Alderſgate-ſtieet ®, | 
which was not then ſo much out of the world as it is now; and 
choſe his dwelling at the upper end of a pallage, that he agight 
avoid the. noiſe of the ireet: ., Here he received mare boys 
ba boarded and inſtructed . 1 e ning 2: 7 worry 
* not our veneration for Milton 1 — tolook 2 5 
degree of merriment on great promiſes an or- 
mance, ap man who-, haſtens home, 8 
men are contending for — and; when he reaches the 
ſcene of action, vapours away his patriotiſm in a private board- 
ing-ſchool.: This ig . his life from i which. all his 
biographers ſeem inclined-4&fhrink. | They are un willing that 
Mi ton ſhould he degraded: to . „but, ſince it 
cannot be deniet that he taught boys, one finds out that he 
taught for nothing, and another that his motive was only zcal 
for the . — of learning and virtue; and all . what 
they do not know to be true, only to excuſe an act which no 
ut. mar will conſider as in itſelf diſgraceful} His father was 
alive; his allowance was —— and he ſupplied its defici- 
encies by an honeſt and uſeful em employment. 10 El nimm Tram 
It is told, that in che art of education he petformed workers ; | 
and a formidable lift is. given of the Greed and Latin, 
that were read in Alderigate- ſtreet th between ten and 
fifteen. or fixteen — dgn.0icT tell ot receive theſe 
ſtories ſhould conſider, that nobody. gan be faſter than 
he canJeare. "The r the arferniriful be limited by 
the power of his hotſe. Every man, that has ever jundettaken 
to inſtruct others, cam tell what ſiow advances he has hern ow 
to make, and how much patience'it requires to recall 
inattention, to ſtimulate duggiln ee and to 
abſurd miſapprehenſion. DIG AG bt unn Hy 
The purpoſe of Milton, 28 it . wat geidh. . 
thing more Aeli than the common literature of Schools, by 
"—_ _— 1 cs of phyſical, r en ſuch * 
0. 113%. U ud e: 9 tte 


oy This 3 is 3 ed: Phill) 6 and Dr. N tor 


aſter him, ſay a — e, i, e. a hout th fr in,a-garden, 
ur ot Lon- 


don, v _ if not few elſe. The term is t chi al, and- 


and Faſt, Bee e 
theresf may - be collefted fro from 20 Ki Mele : | 


famous ſckoolmafter; - author Tay 1 95 
Goltfmnthi's Rents, in C Gi Tine pt ariſh, ok aj be 1 
where were large garden 15 12 houſes: "Milton's 55 


in Jewin-ſtreet was alſo a garden-houſe, as were indeed nioſt of 
his | dwellings after his ſettlement in London. H. 
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che Grorgick, and aſtronomical treatiſes of the ancients.” This 
was a ſcheme of i — pas 7 a which ſeems to have buſied ma- 
ny literary of that age. Cowley, who had more 
means than 5 — of knowing what was wanting to the em- 
belliſhments of life, formed cos 4 enen in his 
imaginary College. „ 
But the truth is, ben ee e 
and the ſciences which that knowledge requires or includes, 
are not the great or the frequerit buſineſs of the human mind. 
Whether we provide for action or converſation, whether we 
wiſh to be dell or pleaſing, the firſt requiſite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of ri © and wrong; the next is an ac- 
quaintauue with the hiſtory of mankind, and with thoſe exam- 
fie which dee — to emd 5 and youve i Be events 


—— Sk wih — efthoae bis HM in 
hydroſtaticks or aſtronomy; "bat his moral WP h _ 
racter immediately appeat s. 
Tphoſe authors, beer ſchools be 
ply moſt axioms of | prudence, moſt principles of moral truth 
and molt materials for converſation; and theſe purpoſes” ate 
hos ſerved by poets, orators, and hiſtorians. - - x03 
Let me not be cenſured for (this green e Sand 0 or 
paradoxical for, if I have Milton againſt me, I have Socrates 
on my fide: It was his labour to turn philoſophy from the 
Rudy of nature to ſpeculations upon lifes but — innovators 
whom I oppoſe are turning off attention from life to nature. 
They ſeem to think, that we are here to watch the 
growth of plants, or the; motions of the ſtars. Socrates was 
rather of opinion, that what we had t to learn ow oe to do 
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Of ide 8 we may war) by "their each. 50 rom 72 
7 re an academy I 0 not know that there 455 pro- 


gee, man Very eminent for knowledpe : its only ine 
n is 3 mall | Hiſtory. o Fre Wee in 
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Latin by his der ure of which r none of pd 


readers has ever h 

That in his hook, > in every thing elle le whigh he 38 
took, he laboured with diligence, there is no, reaſon, for 
doubting. One part W deſeryes general i gl ar 
He was careful to inſtruct his ſcholars in Bee: | 
Sunday was ſpent upon theology; of which he dictated a — 
ſyſtem, gathered ee ne | 
in Dutc univerſities. _ 
Hs e ſet his pupils an example of r and ſpare . diets g 
only now. and then he allowed himſelf day of & in 

indulgence with ſome gay = nga of A Gopal 
- He now. began to engage in the controverſies hes 

and lent his breath to blow the flames of contention. In 1 | 
he publiſhed a treatiſe of Reformation, in two, books, a pink 
the Eftabliſhed Church; being willi to help, the Pun, 


who were, he ſays, // ire to the Prelates in * 1 N 
| umble Rev 


Hall, biſhop of 5 had publiſhed 
mmſtrance in Fe Epiſe be b, in 1641, 
five miniſters +, of whoſe. riames rf e mak the ce- 


to. the RR 


1 25 and " 


ran of manners. Sr next r. Es 6 
reh Government urge again relacy, r. John Ai 
ton, 1642. In this book he en HE Xo jous 
exultation, but with calm confidence, his 595 8 opinion ＋ — 
own powers; and promiſes te undertake e 2, | 
knows not what, that may be of uſe and honour to his Luk 

« This,” ſays he, 4 if > to be obtained but by devout prayer 
4 ſto that 1 Spirit that can enrich with all en And 

ir 3rir) no 


#.« « We wax be fure avleaſt, 1 chat Dr. Jaknfoo bad: never forn 
che book he ſpeaks of; for it is entirely compoſed in Engliſh, 
though its file b begins with two Latin worde, Theatrum Poeta- 
« rum; or, A com ri {at collection of the Poets, &c.', a circum- 
1 ſtance that probably miſled the n of Milton.” . 
pean May azine, June 1787, p. 388. R. * 
Sterhen Marſhall, Edmund Calamy, Thoma, 2 Mas- 
thew Newcomen, William Spinſtow. R? 


0 rg 
* W „and ſends out his Seraphim with the hallowed 
4 fire of Ns altar, to touch and pu © he l of Who he 
« pleaſes. To this muſt be added Nun e and feleck read- 
ing, fteaty obſervation, and inſightinto l ſeemly and gene. 
«"rous atts and affairs; till which In ſome meaſure conpſh 
© T refuſe not to ſüſtain this expetatibh,” Fromm a prom 
_ _ at once fervid, pious, py | rational, might b be pere 
He rr lets, upon the 
e ub 3 year two more ets, 
ſame q bas o dne & his erent gn Es ae 
was eld out of thi Undurfiy, he anſwers, in genetal terms; 
« 20555 F . 0 the College wherein T ſpent'fome years, at 
gi after J Had eh two degrees, as the manner 
whe! ws, is, henifeg many times how much Geir it would 71 
— As for the She approbation ot dif. 
2 Fre of that as. iow it Ie, that 1 ſhould eſteem or dif. 
« eſtcenti'iþ) Phe mare ddr th too ſimple is the anſwweret, 
af he think to obtuin With mie. fy ſmall practice were the 
«phyſician Nh could n 11 What ſhe and her fifter 
2 falt dr g le void, MOT Works Buff th ttongly 
& keeps in — ſtomach, e the better ſhe is ever kecking at, 
6d is q re ſhe vornits now ot of ſiekneſs ; but before 
it will Be well with 1% e muff vVemit with ſtrong \phy- 
ie. The un veflity,. in the. titne of het better he 
—— 72 Judgment, 1 never greatly atimired, but 155 
efs.* 
This: is ſurely the Janguage 10 man who thinks that be his 
been injuted, He'; — 1 to deſeribe the courſe of his con- 
Yo and the train of his thougfits; and, becauſe he has been 
ſuſpected of. inechtinence, gives an account of his own purity 
hat if 115 juftly chatged,” ſays he, An this crinie, 
. br, may come 7 de il Kenfels ſhame. ä 
The ſtyle of Ks plece is rough, and oy ae rhaps was that 
” his antagoniſt, This ro ughneſs he juſtifies, by great ex- 
amples, in along digreffion, | g ee he tries 8 e humo- 
rous : # Leſt 1 Thould take him for ſome chaplain” in hand, 
pe ſome Tquire of the body to his ptelate, one Who ſerves not at 
«the att only, but at the Court-cupboard, he will beſtow on 
& us a pretty model of himſelf ; :and-ſets me out half a dozen 
pate mottoes;” wherever he had them, | hopping ſhort i * 
-& the meaſure of convulſion fits; in which labour the 2 
d ef his wit having ſcaped Ly inſtead of well-ſized 4 
0 riods, be greets us with a quantity of thumb- ring poeſies.— 
« And thus ends this ſection, er diſſection cf himſelf.” 
Bach is the 'Eviitroverſial mertirhient cf Milton; his 7 
2 PO ſeriouſhe 
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ſeriouſneſs is yet more offenſive. Such is his malignity, that | 
0) OW 70) 203 3UEHO 


hell grows dur ler at his fru m. ; 
lis father, after Reading was taken by Eſſex came to reſide 
in bis houſe; and his ſchool. increafed;* At Whitfuritids, in 
his thirty-Hfth year, he married Mary the daughter of Mr. 
Powel, a juſtice of the peace' in Oxfordſhire. He brought her 
to town with him, and expected all che advantages of a ge 
h 


gal life. The lady, however, ſeems not much to have delight- 


ed in the pleaſures of ſpare diet and hard ſtudy ; for, as Phili 
relates, © having for a month led a' philoſophick life, after 


_ 4 having been uſed at home to à great houſe, and much cm- 


_ «pany and joviality, her friends; poſſibly by her own dęſixr, 
« made earneſt ſuit to have her company the remaining part 
of the ſummer; which was granted, upon a promiſe” ber 
. return at Michaelmas, 5 5 ; >t, , n bs 8 Lk e 
Milton was too buſy to much miſs his _—— purſued his 
ſtudies; and now then viſited the Lady Margar 
whom he has mentioned in one of his ſonnets. At laſt Mich- 
ꝛelmas arrived; but the Lady had no inclination to return to 
the ſullen gloom of her huſband's habitation, and therefore very 


willingly forgot her promiſe. He ſent ber a letter, but had no 


_ anſwer; he ſent more with the ſame ſucceſs. It could be al- 
ledged that letters miſcarry; he therefore diſpatched a'meſſen- 
ger, 1 by this time ton angry to go himſelf. His meſſen- 
er was ſent back with ſome contempt. The family of the 
ady were Cavdiens, © J— 
In a man whoſe opinion of his own merit was like Milton's, 
leſs provocation than this might have raiſed violent reſentment, 
Milton' ſoon determined to — her for diſobedience; and, 
being one of thoſe who coul . arguments to juſtify 
inclination, publiſhed (in 1644) ; 
of Divorce ; which was followed by The Judgement o 
Bucer, concerning Divorce; and the next year, his Tetrachor- 
don E 2e eee pen the four chief Places of Scripture which 
treat of rriage. 98 * ˖ Þ i | CEFETS 
+ This innovation was oppoſed, as might be expected, by the 
clergy, who, then holding their famous afſembly at Weſtmin- 
ſter, procured that the author ſhould'be called before the Lords; 


but that Houſe,” ſays Wood, © whether approving the doc- 


c trine, or not favouring his accuſers, did ſoon diſmiſs him.“ 
There ſeems not to have been much written againſt him, 


nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The antagoniſt . 
that appeared is ſtyled by him, a Serving Man turned Solicitor, 


in his Letters mentions the new doctrine with con- 
tempt; and it was, I ſuppoſe, thought more worthy of deriſion 


than 


argaret Leigh, - 


Doctrine and Ip line 
1 ; 
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«than of confutation. He complains. of this negleR in -twg 
ſonnets, of which the firſt is contemptible, and the ſecond not 
excellent. Ad a ow u nit non wif 

From this time it is obſerved, | that he became an enemy to 
the Preſbyterians, ubom he had favoured before. He that 
changes his party his humour is not more virtuous than he 
oe Ganges it by his intereſt ; he loves himſelf rather than 


His wife and her relations now found that Milton was not an 
unreſiſting ſufferer of injuries; and perceiving, that he had be- 
gun to put his doctrine in practice, 22 a y Wo- 
man of great accompliſhments, the daughter of one Doctor 
Davis, who was however not ready to comply, they reſolved 
to endeavour a re · union. He went ſometimes to the houſe of 
one Blackborough, his relation, in the lane of St. Martin's le- 
Grand, and at one of his uſual viſits was ſurpriſed to ſee his 
wife come from another room, and implore forgiveneſs on her 
knees. He reſiſted her intreaties for a while: © but partly,” 
ſays Philips, © his| on generous nature, more inclinable to 
reconciliation than to perſeverance in anger or revenge, and 
<« partly the ſtrong interceſſion of friends on both ſides, ſoon 
* brought him to an act of oblivion and a firm league of 
peace.“ It were injurious to omit, that Milton afterwards 
received her father and her brothers in his own houſe, when 
they were diſtreſſed, with other Royaliſts. |. 

e publiſhed about the ſame time his Areopagitica, a Speech 
_ of Mr. John Milton for the liberty of wnli Printing. The 
oy of ſuch unbounded liberty, and the danger of bounding 
it, have produced a problem in the ſcience of 'Government, 
* Which human underſtanding ſeems hitherto unable to ſolve, If 
nothing may be publiſhed but what civil authority ſhall have 
previouſly approved, power muſt always be the ſtandatd of 


truth; if every dreamer of innovations may propagate his pro- 


jects, there can be no ſettlement; if every murmurer at govern- - 
ment may diffuſe diſcontent, there can be no peace; and if 
every ſceptick in theology may teach his follies, there can be 
no religion. The remedy againſt theſe evils is to puniſh. the 
authors; for it is yet allowed that every ſociety may puniſh, 
though not prevent, the publication of opinions which that ſo- 
ciety ſhall think pernicious ; but this puniſhment, though it 
may cruſh the author, promotes the book; and it ſeems not 
more reaſonable to leave the right of printing unreſtrained 
becauſe writers may be afte s cenſured, than it would be 
to ſleep with doors unbolted, becauſe by our laws we can hang 
a thief, * 4 4 g 9 OT d' ky "6! By 

; ut 
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But whatever were his engagements, civil or, et 
try was never long out of his thoughts. 
About this time (104 5) 2 collection, of his Latin a5 b 


4 
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liſh $ appeared, in which the Allegro and Penſe 
3 were firſt publiſhed. A: 5 

He bad taken à larger houſe. in Barbie for che 5 1 
of ſcholars; hut the Arles relations of his wife, ts whom 
he generouſly granted refuge for. a PR, occupy is roms. | 
In time, however, they went away : 
ſays Philips, (now looked 194-454 Fy jy + Ag Muſs anf oy, 
« though the acceſſion ſcholars was not great. Pct 15 
« —— roceeded fo far. in the education of youth may have - 
« been — oc: n of his adverſaries calling Him x ed ogue 
« and ſchool-maſter ; doe it is ye Teh Long GS, never iſh; | 
« up for a publick ſchool, to teach all the youn a pari 
« — 18 was willing to Er his Lk we knowled 
« to his relations, and the ſons of entlemen 8 Were 8 
« intimate friends, and that neither his writings | nor: his way | 
« of teaching ſayoured in the leaſt of One; * 

Thus laboriouſly does his 1 0 extenuate wl at cannot be 
denied, and 1 might be confeſſed without diſgrace. Mil- 
ton was not a man —— could become mean by a mean employ- 
ment. Her however, his warmeſt friends ſeem not kb have 
found; they taerefore ſhift and palliate. He did not ſell Me- 
rature to al comers at an open ſhop; he was chamb! ef-tail- 
liner, and meaſured his commodities to his fric (der uw" 

Philips, evidently impatient, of viewing him in this ſtate of 
degradation, tells us that it was not long continued; and, to 
raiſe his character again, has a mind to inyeſt him with milita- 
ry ſplendour: * He is much miſtaken, 'be ſays, * if there 
« aner about this time a deſign of 8 N an,adjutant- 

eneral in Sir William Waller s army. Buß the ne wo. ; 
ing of the army proved. an obſtruction to the deſig 
4 event cannot be ſet at a much greater diſtance than by 
ing been only deſigned, about oy time, if a man be not 5957 
miſtaten. Milton ſhall be, a ogue no longer; 3 for,..if 
Philips be not much 1 fomed yat ſome time deſigned 
him for a ſoldier. 

About the time that the arm uy was neu- modelled C 1645), he 
removed to a ſmaller houſe in olbourn, which opened back- 
ward into Linccln's-Inn-Fields. He is not known to have 
publiſhed any, thing afterwards till the King's death, when, 
finding his murderers condemned by the Preſbyterians, he 
wo a an to o Jultify, it, a, to t, fs mins f the 
Pp Sint} 1 | 
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„He Hate ſome Remarks in "the Articles of Piet beiivien 
Or; and the Iriſh Ribelt. While he contented himſelf to 

„ he perhaps did only what his conſcience dictated; and 
if he did not very vigilantly; witch the influence of his own 
paſſions, and the gradual 8 of opinions, firſt willingly 


| admitted, ' and then habitually indulged ; if objections, by being 


overlooked, were forgotten, and defire ſuper induced convicti- 
an; he yet ſhared only the common weakneſs of mankind, 


and night be no leſs ſincere than his opponents. But as facti- 


an, ſeldom leaves à man honeſt, however it might find him, 
Milton is ſuſpected of 80 7 interpolated the book called Icon 
ike, which the Council of . to whom He: was now 
made Latin ſecretary, employed him to cenſure, 'by' inſerting 
z prayer taken from Sidnzy's Arcadia, and i imputing it to the 
King; om he charges, in his Tconoc es, with the uſe of 
this 7 prayer, AS with a heavy crime, in the indecent language 
4 8 which | oſperity had emboldened the advocates for febel- 


lion to o inf all that is venerable or mg “Who would have 


« imagined ſo little fear in him of the true all-feeing Deit 
— as, immediately before his death, to pop into the hands of the 
ve biſhop that attended him, as à ſpecial relique of his 
ntly exerciſes, a prayer ſtolen word for word from the 
& « Bk of a Heathen woman praying to a Heathen God? 
The papers which e King gi ve to Dr. Juxon on the ſcaf- 
fold, the regicites rok to _ 2 that they were at leaſt the 
pblſhers this prayer an Dr. Birch, wh had examined 
be queſtion with great care, was inelined to think them the 
forgers. The uſe of it b adaptation was innocent; and they 
who could ſo noiſily cenſure it, with a little extenſion of their 

malice could contrive what they wanted to acciiſe. 
| King Charles the Second, being nov ſheltered in Holland, 
einployed Salmaſius, profefſor of Learning at Leyden, 
to write a deſence of his father and of monarchy ; and, to ex- 
cite his 7 5 55 gave him, as was reported, à hundred 200- 

u 


s was a e knowledge 
of antiquity, and ſagacity of emenda criticiſm — ex- 


buſes, 
ceeding all hope of Kum attainment; 1 having, by exce- 


ſive ae been confirmed in T — 'of himſelf, 
though he probably had not conſidered the principles of 

70 0 e ee undertook the employ- 
ment Without diſtruſt of his own qualifications; and, as his 
expedition in writing was wonderful, in 1649 publiſhed 


. enſio Regi. 


6 this Milton was required to write a OSTER 


. which he — (1651) in ſuch a manner, that. — — 
are 
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tlited' bimſelf unable to decide whoſe "fax 181 EE By "het; o or 
whoſe arguments were worſt.” In my opinigp, "Milton's peri- 
| oh 25 e e d more Frm gh 1 [os 9018 ights 
imſelf with teazing his 2 5 as mich as With confutin 
him. He makes a foolifh i ul 1000 of Salmaſius bay wW 11 05 ind 
K conſiders ; as ſervile and un wy, 10 the ſt en 6 f* "Salmahi- 
us, which "whoever vital f bis Ve beni ind W 
Salmafius was a N and was un nhapp ply marie to 
ſcold. Tu es Gallus, ſays Milton, &, 2 nimium ga 


linaceus. But his ſupreme pleaſure is to tax his 3 apply, 4 


renowned for criticiſm, with vitious Latin. 


book wich telling that be has uſed Pate, V — 
to Milton, ſignifies only a Maſe, in a ſenſe not {nog to the 
Ricans, by ap applying it 25 we apply Perſon. * is Ne emeſis 
is always on the wateh, it is pan tt that Bi 1 enf6reed 

the 15 of a folecifm by an expreſſion in itfelf grofsly fole- 


2 


— when for one of thoſe ſuppoſed blunders, h ne 5985 


im, i 
2 ee tui vapulandum. From dap, 
paſlive ſenſe, vapulandus can never be derived. No man 4 
ou his original trade: the riphrs of e 1 Ein 
nx into queſtions of grammar; if 'grammatians diſeuls thend. 
Milton, when he undertook cis anſwer, Was Weak ef 
and dn of gh ; but is en fer „ . fl. 6 Wha ir 
 watitir th was ſupplied” & Was fewarded 
evo, Moby pound, oo hot 982 Was much Way ; for] 
—— \ rcortendedb ſpirit and elegance, eaſily gains atten- 
tony ad be who to 1 5 amen that be | 1 Ghats hi 
King, could hardly —..— , wh 
7 90 


performance of Salmafius was not 
equal rapi 5 eee verneſs, * 
He taug 2 the ſtale dbArinevf of hor an u e. 
ſing ith offi miſſion; and he n ſo long Hot diy th 
monarch but the tyrant of aid 'that alm hoſt all. abe 
ow delighted to find bim defied and in ulted by a new - "oY 
not yet ee as any one's rival. If Chi nay bs is ſaid, 
chm the D rag. of the Pep bple, her purße e ſe mil be to 
torment Salmaſius; 255 0 was then at court] for neither her 
civil ſtation, nor her natural character, could Shop them to 
favour 8 rine, who, was vy birth a qui ny and by temper 
potic — 
un Salmaſius was, from che appearance of Iden ban, 
treated with neglect, there is not much proof; but to a man 
ſo long accuſtomed to admiration, a liehe praiſe of his antago- 
niſt would be ſufficiently offenſive, and might incline” hir to 


leave 


* 
. . 
1 
ö — yQ— p P ———— ————  — dt ̃˙—;]¾ .: —⏑! ., — WF rats ASC nd LS PTE Bs 9, 
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| 


r / ATT es os oo 
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bas found, that of Juvenal i in his fourth ſatire: 


| ting Milton, delighted himſelf with the belief that he had 
0 


leave 8 ** which <= og was diſmiſſed, not 
with any mark of contem pt, but with a train of nee 
ſcarcely leis than regal. 
He prepared 4 reply, "which, left as it was imperfect, was 
publiſhed by his ſen if the year of the Reſtoration. In, the be- 
inning, being probably molt in pain for his Latinity, he en- 
deavours to defend his ae of the word perſone ; but, if I re- 
member right, he miſſes a better authority than AY, that 'ho 


cum dira & DOTY ih 
RE ?“ feedior omni 4 5 


=— 3 K ” * 
2 111 1171 . 4 


7 


As Salas EDITS, 1 with loſing b his eyes in the 


rtened Salmaſius' 8 life, and both wah re malig- 
ni ene Salmaſius died at ag Senn ha 153; 
> as coritrovertiſts are commonly ſaid to be an 
* ae Milton was. Battered — 5 che credit of dt eyes 
0 had now difmilled the er | 
4 which he had deſtro 775 7 n 
himſelf, under 105 title of Protec tor, . 90 With kin * 
wor than ingly y power. That his auth 1ority was! hav 
ver was pretended ; he himſelf founded his riche only in _ | 
ſity but Milton, having now taſted the honey of 3 em- 
ployment, would not return to hunger and Thiloſo ys. 22k 
continuing to exerciſe his office under à manifeſt 
betrayed*to his power that liberty, which he had gekendel 
Nothing can be more jut than that rebellion ſhould end in fla- 
very; he io had E the murder of his king, for 
ſome a which' to him ſeemed unlawful, ſhould now ell his 
"ſervices, and his Ratteries, to a * of whom, Was eyi- 


dent that he could do nothing lawful, 


He had now been blind for ſome years; but bis vigour 7 in- 
tellect was ſuch, that he was not {abled to diſcharg e his of- 
" fice of Latin ſecretar . continue his A mals 424 His 
Xn, was too Fager to be diyerted, and too ſtrong to oy Wub- 

ued, 


" About this time his firſt wife ded i in child-bed, having 


him three daughters. As he probably did not much N "a 
he did not long continue the appearance of lamenting, her; 
but after 2 hon time marricd Catherine, the daughter of one 


captain Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtleſs educated 


in e like his own. She dicd, within a year, of child- 


bir th, 
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birth, or ſome diſtemper that followed it ; ; aid her kiſband ho- 
noured her _— with a poor ſonnet. 


The firſt reply to Minors 8 42 Ye — — Was publiſhe) 


in 1651, e tres ulo Anglicans,” contra 
Fohannis Pap, 7 (alias 5 Mien — nem de, un, 
vam Regis & Populi,” Of chis the au as" not 


but Milton and his nephew Philips, under We W d 
liſhed an anſwer ſo much * . by bim that it wagte be 
called his onꝗũ imputed it eo Bramhal; and, knowing him no 
friend to regicides, thought chemſelves at „. to treat him 
as if they had known what they only PR 
Next year appeared Regii Sanguinis e 4 aa .Of 
this han was Peter du Moulin, who was afterwards; 
bendary of — but Morus, or More, a French n 
miſter the care of its publication, was treated as the 
| Milton in his 'Defe Secunda, and overwhelmed by 
duch v violence of invective, that he began to ſhrink under the 
tempeſt, DT means of knowing the 
true author, Moulin was now in great danger; but Mil- 
ton's pride operated agai inſt his malign pity: and both he and 
his friends were more l that Du oulin mould eſcape 
than that he ſhould be convicted of miſtake. 
' In this ſecond Defence he ſhews that his jou oquence is not 
. ſatirical; the rudeneſs of his InveRive-y 18 eee by 


groſſneſs of his flattery. PDeſerimur, Cromuelle, tu ſo- 


2 < lu ſu e ad te ſumma noſtrarum rerum rediit in te ſolo 
it, — tu virtuti cedimig' z nemine 


re pars 


« animitus. mi 
 Cxſargnn a be aſſumed the 
| not: mote dervile:dr more 
ſhew its: ſervility3 but its clegance i is lcf attainable; | 

_ expoſed th unſkilfulneſs or 1elfiſhneſs:of the former 


ment, Wie were left,” ſays: Mikony/*« ta; heme gore "he 
SURF ; ole 

Jen ee fs id 2 b & Lalla 
At ma ended Wees a be hire wich with MEL 
_ boakted putity. Ref glorigſa 18 an i/lyftrious ' thing 4 but vir 
* 1s * a braggart, as in miles 1 Dr. J. 


* 
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| ſos More, whom de declares in his title to be. juſtly 


and hints at the known eee ror of zu mu 
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whole national intereſt fell into your hands, and ubfits on; 
Jos r abilities. To your virtue, 3 and re- 
7 man gives way, except ſame -who; without 
ihications, aſpire to equal honours, Who. envy the 
: Ata dens of merit greater than their own, or who have 
« yet to learn, Wt in the. coalition of human ſociety nothi 
« is more ple: to God, or more agreeable to reaſon, 
. 4 hat higbelt mind ſhould havę the ſayereign power, 
« Such, 85 ve ou et . confeſſion; ſuch are the things 
atchieyed b bed nd mot glorious of our 
> Countrymedy, —— gur publick councils, the lea- 


armies, the father of your country ;" for 
« by cc de every goed man Hyg with Gncere and 
V untary pr: MS 
bal hayi defended all that wanted defence, he 
ro deſc 


himſelf, He undertook his own vindi- 


called - author of the Regis Sanguinis clamor. In this there 
is no want of vehemence or eloquenee, nor does be forget his 
wonted wit. (Morus es? an Momus? an uterque idem eſt?” 
He then remembers. that Morus is Lanner a Mulberry tree, 


* p , 1 d 
TLIETE in: 


Res 515 EE *. pie ferehat,, 2 a ol ef a 1 14970 
Wich this piece "ended his Sit ao 2 and E 
time gave. bimielf up been ſtudies e een em- 


s ſecretary to dhe Proteftor he is ſuppoſed to kivs Witten 
pe 1nd Gt pri way for a war with Spain. His 
agency was conſidered as of e ben 

treaty with S weden was artfully N the dela 
8 
ent was to is wo » one 
in England cold write Latin, and that man lind. . 
ing now furty- ſeven years old, and ſeei ſeeing bee dt | 
. from externa — he -bave re- 


collected his farmer purpoſes, and to bave reſumed three great 


works which he had pl — far his future emp 
422 ; biſtqry of bis cbuntty, and a 


Tee of of 
Latin tongue. 
To collect a dictionary, ſeems a work of all others leaſt 


prafticable.in a Rate:of blindneſs, Si Le der 


pets and n AIM * A 
| * 
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ton probably have begun it, after be had loſt bis eye f hut 
having had it always before him, he cnntinued it, ſays Phibps, 
Almoſt to his dying-day ; but the papers were ſo diſcompoſed, and 
deficient, that they could not be el for the preſs. The com- 
pilers of the Latin Dictionary, printed at Canipridge, had the 
uſe of thoſe collections in three folios; but what was their fate 
afterwards is not known *. k rt 
Too compile a hiſtory from various author, when, they gan 
only be conſulted by other eyes, is not eaſy, nor poſſihle, hut 
| with more ſkilful and attentive help than can be commonly o- 
tained; and it was probably. the difficulty of conſulting,;and 
comparing that ſtopped Milton's narrative at the Cpnqueſh; 
a period at which affairs were not very intricate, not althogs 
very numerous. | clo 
or the ſubject of his epick poem, after much deliberation, 
long chuſing and beginning late, he fixed upon Paragiſe Lgft; 
a deſign ſo comprehenſive, that it could be/juſtifed. only by 
ſucceſs, He had once deſigned to celebrate King Arthur, a8 
he hints in bis verſes to Manſus ; but Arthur was reſerved; ſays 
Fenton, to another deſtiny +1 „18 1 
It appears, by ſome ſketches of poetical projects left in ma- 
nuſcript, and to be ſeen in a library 4 at Cambridge that he 
had digeſted his thoughts on this ſubjeR into one of thoſe wild 
dramas which were anciently called Myſteries ; and Philips 
had ſeen what he terms papt of a tragedy, beginning with t 
firſt ten lines of Satan's addreſs to the Sun. Theſe rg 
: FB," 8 | C 1 


* The Cambridge Dictionary, pupliſhed in gto, 1693, is no 
other than a copy, nich ſome Tall adlhieng of that of Dr. Adam 
Littletan in 1625. by ſundry perſons, of whom, though cheir 
names are concealed, there is great reaſon to conjecture that Mil- 
ton's nephew, Edward Philips, is one; MR is expreſsly ſaid 5 
Wood, Pal vol I. p. 266 that Milton's * Thefdyrur® eie e 
| his hands; and it is aferted; in the preface thereto, that the #$- 

tors thereof had the uſe of three large folios in manuſcript, col- 
lected and digefted into alphabetical order by Mr. John kes, 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pre · 
face above-mentioned, and a large part of the title of the Cam- 
bridge Dictionary, have been incorporated and _ 
with! the fr ant edition of Littleton's Dictionary, 
1 * 1735. Vid. 3 Brit. 2985, in _ * it, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, Philip: was the laſt paſſeſibr 
of 13 MS. 2 p 4 N 1 e i * 
d eft, to be the ſubjeſt of an heroje poem, written by 
Richa A H. 5 by n 


1 Trinity College. R 


U perſons; ſuch as Fi ice, Mercy, Faith, 
ofen of e 2 thr we two 


* 
7 | e tragedy 
ghar: N 


e Perfons. 5 The rec. 
42 een zeollot n 
1 an 
Divine Juſtice; willen, 
Heavenly Love. 
. £ The Evening Star, Hel. 
| 7 operas; ©" Ie 
Chorus of Angels. 
: Lucifer 
Adam. | 
Eve. Li ; os 
| Conſcience. - + 
| Labour, 41 23 
— 1 
iſcontent, 1 . 
Ignorance, Mutes. 
rn 
5 Death; 1 
Faith. / 


| —_— 7 17l YI£:344 R 44 CG S217 (5Y - $59 
, * 
| | . a 
| aradiſle - 
* : 5 a 
6 as 4: is wow . 
a as. 
ET © 7 - - 
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© Moles; PDR? — how he aſſured! is true bb- 
Fa that it corrupts not, becauſe it is with Godin the mount; 
declares the like with Enoch and Elijah; beſides: 292 of 
the place, that certain a) Dai winds, dews, and clou erve 
it 8 corruption; whence exhorts to „ ent of God; tells 
i e in the has e by reaſon of 


the” . 75 2 | Ks | 1 Bip IE IR FTTH as _ 
debating what ſhould wh i he 40 5 
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"ACT I 


— Love. 
Evening Star. 


Chorus ing ho marcige-on; un detkibe Paradifs. 


© 40 TH, | 4: 
Lucifer cities u 0 


r 2 for Adam, and relates” Lucifer's ebllow ant . 


Adam, J fl. | in li 
Conſcience Joys Fe & Ges 3 


Chorus bewails;: Te dna 


"HE 1 i 


* and Eve driven out of Paradiſe. 
— Oy rn by an angel with 


| To whom he gives their names. Lede Winter Fea, | 


Tempeſt, &. | 
Faith, LEE Wop BR HE Th 
Hope, comfort him and inſtruct him. 
Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was hls firlt deſign; which conld tmve 


an allegory, or myſtery. - The following dre ſeems to ha 


more roms; 


\ The 855 | Gabriel either deſcendirg or entering; ſhew- * 
EN was * his 2 as  mycti on 7 


Yo. V 


% 
4 
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earth as in heaven; deſcribes Paradiſe. Next, the Chorus, 
ſhewing the reaſon of his coming to keep his watch in Para- 
diſe, after Lucifer's rebellion, by command from God; and 
withal expreſſing his deſire to ſee and know more concerning 
this — * new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by 
his name ſignifying a prince of power, tracing Paradiſe with a' 
more free office, paſſes by the ſtation of the Chorus, and, 
deſired by them, relates what he knew of man; as the creati- 
on of Eve, with their love and marriage. After this, Lucifer 
appears; after his overthrow, bemoans himſelf, feeks revenge 
on man. The Chorus prepare reſiſtance at his firſt approach. 
At laſt, after diſcourſe of enmity on either ſide, he departs : 
whereat the Chorus ſings of the battle and victory in Heaven, 
againſt him and his accomplices : as Vefore, after the firſt act, 
was ſung a hymn of the creation. Here again may appear 
Lucifer, relating and inſulting in what he had ddne to the de- 
ſtruction of man. Man next, and Eve having by this time 
been ſeduced by the Serpent, appears confuſedly coyered with) 
leaves. Conſcience, in a ſhape, accuſes. him ; Juſtice cites 
| | him to the place whither Jehovah called for him. In the mean 
' _ while, the Chorus entertains the ſtage, and is informed by 
| ſome angel the manner of the fall, Here the Chorus bewails 
Adam's fall; Adam then and Eve return; accuſe one another; 
| but eſpecially Adam lays the blame to his wife; is ſtubborn-in- 
his offence. - Juſtice appears, reaſons with him, convinces. 
him. The Chorus admoniſhes Adam, and bids him beware 
Lucifer's example of impenitence. The angel is ſent to baniſh 
them out of Paradiſe ;- but before cauſes to paſs before his eyes, 
in ſhapes, a maſk of all the evils of this life and world. He is 
humbled, relents, deſpairs; at laſt appears Mercy, comforts . 
him, promiſes the Meffiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; inſtructs him; he repents, gives God the glory, 
ſubmits to his penalty. The Chorus briefly concludes. Com- 
pare this with the former draught - © © 
- Theſe are very imperfe& rudiments of Paradiſe Loft; 
but it is pleaſant to ſee. great works in their ſeminal, ſtate, 
regnant with latent poſſibilities of excellence; nor could there 
e any more delightful entertainment than to trace their gra- 
dual growth and expanſion, and to obſerve how they are ſome- 
times ſuddenly advanced by accidental hints, and ſometimes 
flow ly improved by ſteady meditation. ©  _ 
Invention is almoſt the only literary labour which blind- 
neſs cannot obſtruct, and therefore he naturally ſolaced his ſo- 
litude by the indulgence of his fancy, and the melody of his 
+ numbers. He had done what he knew to be neceſſarily previ- 
| Ws WENN 0 


. 


es KEGTON — 


poetical excellence 3, he had made himſelf. acquainted ; 
we arts and 1 3 his e e Was extended 
by various knowledge, and his memory 15 With intellea- 


tual treaſures. He Was {kilful, ! in man ua FA and had 
by reading 8 attained. d the a 


retained the e of 1 tbem. 


171 


. in equal dan ut e had ſt 00 doin 2 4 
thing. 5 wrote eters). Which al we 1 jo to 
ſuch men as he thought friends to the ner e rt ih 3 
even in the year of the Reſtoration he bated. ot Ul agg A 
hope, but was fantaſtical enough to think that $4 nation 


tated as it was, might be ſettled by a pamphlet, called u e racy. * 


and eaſy Way to eftabliſh a Free Commonwealth ; which, . 
| 1 * conſidered to be both ſerioully and r 
ly anſwere 

| l The obſtinate i of the commonmveal ichmen was 
very remarkable. When the King was apparently teturning, 
Harrington, with a few aſſociates as fantaſtical as imſelf, uſed 
to meet, with all the gravity of political importance, to ſettle 
an equal government by rotation; and Milton, kicking When 
he could ſtrike no longer, was fooliſh enough to publiſh, a 
few 8 before the Reſtoration, Notes upon a ſermon preached 
by one Griffiths, intituled, The Fear of God) and the King. To. 
theſe notes an anſwer was written by L Eſtrange, in a pam- 
phlet petulantly called No blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men +1 reater ab- 
tivity could do, the King was now about to be reſtored with 
the irreſiſtible. approbation of the people. He was therefor 
no longer, ſecretary, and was conſequently obliged to quit the 
houſe which he held by his office; and proportioning his 
ſenſe of danger to his opinion of the importance of his writ- 


ry of his 
owa. He would haye wanted. little 7 from a books 825 he 


5 


ings, thought it convenient to ſeek ſome ſhelter, and hid bim- 


ſelf for a fine in e Cloſe, by * r 
2 


J cannot 


* 
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I cannot but remark a kind of reſpect, perhaps unconſ 
"al Bain #6 gl reat-man b x mentor : every\houſe 
e 


in which he reſided is hiſtori 2s if it were an 
injury to neglect naming any place - that 0 bonoured by'his 


reſence 
1 The King, with lenity of which tha winld tas held pee | 
no. other example, declined'to be 1 1 judge or avenger of his 
own. ot his father's wrongs : and promiſed. to admit into the 
Aa of” Oblivion all, except thoſe hom the Parliament ſhould 
except; and the Parlament doomed oomed none to, capital 
= the 1 cn was 25 immediately co- operated el the 1 = 1 
der of ton was ce t one © them; he 
| had only juſtified-whar they hy yoda boys 
8 This uſtification * was indeed ſuffiei V offenfive;;, and 
eee Pr order was iſſued to ſeize Milton's De ce; and 
een ee La Jy ice, another bpok < "the ſame 
tendency, and . the common hangman. The 
ieee Was 350 to proſecute the authors ; but 

Milton was ſeized, nor perhaps 3 diligently purſued, 

Not long after Rooſt 16 utter of innumerable 
'boſorhs was elt an act, which, the King, that his mercy 
might want no recommendation of elegance, rather called an 
Aff of Oblivion than of Grace. Goodwin was named, ; with | 
_ nineteen more, as incapacitated. for any. publick truſt; bye of 
"Milton there was no exception. 

Of this tenderneſs ſhewn to Milton, the curioſity of man- 
kind has not forborn to enquire the reaſon. Buriiet thinks 
he was 5 but this is another inſtance which may con- 
firm. Dalrymple's obſervation, who fays, © that whenever 
* r tions are examined, he appears to be miſ- 
« fen: 

Forgotten he was not; for his pröſecution was ordered; 
it muff de therefore by deſign that he was included in the ge- 
neral oblivion. He 5 ſaid to have had friends in the Houſe, 
ſuch as Marvel, Marrice, and Sir Thomas Clarges ; and un- 
2 a man like him muſt have had influence. A ven 

icular ſtory of his eſcape is -_ by Richardſon. i in his 

Jemoirs, whith he e our 75 delivered ＋ 
' terton, who might have heard it 508 avenant. In 

between the King and Parliament, Davenant was made gi 
|  ſoner and condemned to die; but was ſpared at the requeſt of 
Ms 1 the turn of gr 2 t by uk into the 
like danger, Davenant repa bene appearing in 
his favour. Here is a reciprocation of 1 2200 24 — 


tude ſo pleaſing, in the tale makes nnn 
. ut 


MILTON » 


But if hel were wanted, . The © * 0 
danger of Davenant is certain from his own relation: but of 
his eſcape there is no account. Betterton's narration can be 
traced no higher; it is not known that he had it from Da- 
venant. We are told that the benefit exchanged was life for 
life; but i ſeems not certain that Milton's Hfe- ever was in 
danger. Ca, Nee Who had committed the Tame kind of 
crime, eſcaped wi incapacitation; and, 48 excluſion from 
publick truſt is a puniſhment which the power of government 
can commonly in ict without the help of a particular law, jt 
required no great intereſt to exempt Milton from a cenfiire 
little more than verbal, Something ma may be reaſonably aſcribed 
to veneration and compaſſion; to veheration of bis abilities, 
and compaſhon for his Gſtreſſes, which made it fit to forgive 
his malice for his learning. He was now poor and blind; and 
wht would purſue with violence an illuſtrious enemy, depreſ- 
fortalib, and diſarmed by nature??? 
| we. publication of the AQ of Oblivion put him in the ſame 
condition N with his fellow ſubjects. He was; however, _ 
ſome preterice now not known, in the cuſtody of the ſerjean 
in December; and, when he was releaſed, 150 his refuſal e 
the fees detnarided, he and the ferjeant were called before the 
Houſe, He Was fiow ſafe within e Are of —_ 2 
knew himſelf to be as much out 
officer, as any other man. How the i on was 2 
is not known. Milton would hardly lune ' contended, bac 
that he knew himſelf to have right on his fide. © 


He then removed to Jewin- —1 Alde Jrignte-ſtteet ; 
and being blind and by no means rde kene. 4 ar daes 
companion 55 3 int; and rin re ph 


tion of Df. P ue Elizabeth Rint, of a — 

man's family in Cheſhire, probably without 4 fortune, All 

his wives Were virgins ; for he us declared that he thought 
it groſs and indelicate to be a ſecond hafband: upon what = 13 
other princip les his choice was Bale cannot now be known ; | 
but marriage afforded not much of his happitieſs. The firſt 

wife left him in get and v brought back only by terror ; 


the ſecond, ines ey PR NN e 


33 Milton ſoured . 
hiniſelf is given by an hiſtorian lately __— « Mil- 25 
* ton, Latin ſecretary to Cromwpll, diſtinguyſhed by his writi 
in favour of the rights, and liberties 0 Las ple 
* 1 a public] 
| y in eſcapi 
Ga Mae 22 dyi ing.” 
Britain, Vol. I. p. 14. 
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her life was ſhort. The third, as Philips relates, oppreſſed 
his children in his life-time, and cheated them at his death.” 
Soon aſter his marriage, according to an obſcure ſtor „ he 
pas offered the. continuance of his *employment,, and, Bains 
preſſed by his wife to accept it, anſwered, * You, like other 
<« -women, want to ride in your coach; my with is to live and 
die an honeſt man. If be conſidered the Latin ſecretary as 
exerciſing any of the powers of government, he that had 
ſhared authority, either with the Pallament or Cromwell, 
might haye forborn to talk very, loudly of his honeſty z and if 
be thought the office purely miniſterial, he certainly might 
| have honeſtly retained it under the King. Hut this tale 5 
too little evidence to deſerve a diſquiſition; large offers and 
ſturdy rejections are "Ong the common topicks of falſchood, 
le had ſo much either of prudence or gratitude, that he for- 
bore to diſturb the new ſettlement with any of his political or 
eccleſiaſtical opinions, and from this time deyoted himſelf to 
E22 and literature. Of his zeal for learning in all its parts, 
he gave a proof by publiſhing, the next year (1661), 4ea- 
- dence commenced Grammar; a little book which has nothing 
| remarkable, but that its author, who had been lately defending 
, ___ » the ſupreme powers of his country, and was then writing Para- 
74 Lol, could deſcend from his elevation to reſcue children 
. e 
of leſſons unneceſſarily repeated. . 
About this time Elwood the Quaker, being recommended 
to him as one who would read Latin to him, for the advantage 
of his converſation, attended him every afternoon, except on 
Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlib, had declared, 
that to read Latin with.an Engliſh mouth is as ill a hearing as 
LT French, required that Elwood ſhould learn arid practiſe 
the Italian pronunciation, which, he ſaid, was neceſſary, if he 
> = would talk with foreigners, This ſeems to have been a taſk 
. troubleſome without uſe. There is little reaſon for preferring 
the Italian pronunciation to our own, except that it is more 
general; and to teach it to an Engliſhman is only to, make 
| 1 foreigner Jt home. He who trayels, if he ſpeaks 
Latin, may fo ſoon learn the ſounds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no proviſion before his journey; and if 
ſtrangers viſit us, it is their buſineſs to practiſe ſuch conformi- 
ty to our modes as they expect from us in their on countries. 
Elwood complied with the directions, and improved himſelf 
by his attendance; for he relates,” that Milton, having a 
curious ear, knew by his voice when he read what he did not 
underſtand, and would ſtop him, and pen the 'moft- difficult 
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In m Wort sets rele a houſe in the Artillery Walk, lead. - 
ing to Bunbill Fields; the mention of which concliades the. - _ 
regiſter of Milton's removals and habitations. He "_ . 5 
er in this place than any other — 9 

He was now buſied by Paradiſe 79%. 9 8 ds; 5 123 
the original defi 1 varioufly conjectured by men who 
cannot bear to think themſelves ignorant of that which, at laſt, - , 
neither diligence nor fagacity can diſcover. Some find the hint 
in an Italian t A Voltaire tells a wild and unauthoriſed: © 
ſtory of a farce ſeen by Milton in Italy, which opened thus: 

Let the Rainbyw be the Fiddleftick of the Fiddle of Heaven. 
It has been already ſhewn, that the firſt conception was a tra- 
gedy or myſtery, not of a narrative, but a dramatick work, 
which he is ſuppoſed to have begun to reduce to its preſent form 
about the time (1655) when he ie his diſpute with the 
defenders of the King, 
He long had promiſed to adorn his native country by by ome 

great performance, while he had yet 

and was ſtimulat only by ſuch * ions as — 2 — 

from the ſurvey of his attainments, and the conſciouſneſs 'of 

his powers, What he ſhould undertake, it was difficult to de- 

termine. He was long chuſing, and began late, | 

While he was obliged to Ae his he between his ieee 
ſtudies and affairs of ſtate, his poetical lahour · muſt have been 

often interrupted; and perhaps he did little more in that buſy 

time than conſtruct the narrative, adjuſt the epiſodes, propor- 

tion the parts, accumulate images and ſentiments, and treaſure 

in his memory, or preſerve in writing, ſuch hints as-books'or - 

meditation would ſupply, Nothing particular is known of his 

intellectual operations while he was a ſtateſman; for, having 

every help and accommodation at hand. he had no need of un- | 

common expedients, EY 

Being driven from all publick: ſtations, he is yet too: great „„ 
not to be traced by curiofity to his retirement ; where he Has 

been found by Me. Richardſon, the fondeſt of his admirers, 

ſitting before his door in à grey coat of coarſe chth, in warm 

fultry weather, to 'enjay the freſh air; and ſo, at in his own 

room, rank the vi pr wr. of aiftingui/hed parts as well 
as quality. His viſitors of high qualiey muſt now be imagined 

to be few, but men of parts might reaſonably court the con- 

verſation of a man ſo generally ifiadtrious, that foreigners are 

reported, by Wood, to 15 viſited a houſe i in apr: 3-+icaad W 
where he was born. 

According to another accounts he was ſwag ibn fallen 
neath — dreſſed in black clbaths, fitting in a room hung 10, 


* green; pa but not cadguerous, -with ä in his 


3 


/ 
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neſs would be tolerable. © © 5 
In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to uſe the 
common exerciſes, he uſed to ſwing in a chair, and ſometimes 


oe kr Autry Re - 2 25 
was now confeſſedly and viſibly employed upon his poem, 


of which the progreſs might be noted by thoſe with whom he 
was familiar ; for he was obliged, when he had compoſed as 


many lines as his memory would conveniently retain, to.em- 


ploy friend in writing them, having, at leaſt for part of 

the time, no regular attendant, This gave opportunity to 

obſervations and report. . N 
Mr. Philips obſerves, that there was a very remarkable cir- 


cumſtance in the compoſure of Paradiſe Loft, © which I have 


4 a reaſon,” ſays he, “ to remember; for whereas 
G1 N peruſal of je from the very beginning, for ſome 
« years, as I went from time to time to viſit him, in parcels 
« of ten, twenty, or thirty verſes at a time (which, being 
« written by whatever hand came next, might poſſibly want 
correction as ta the orthography and — 2 as 
& the ſummer came on, not been ſhewed any for a conſiderable 
« while, and deſiring the reaſon thereof, was anſwered, that 
« his vein never _ flowed but from the Autumnal Equi- 
c nox tothe Vernal z and that whatever he attempted at other 

“ times was never to his ſatisfaRion, though he courted his 
« fancy never ſo much; ſo that, in all the years he was about 
« this pecm, be may be faid to have ſpent balf his time 
San . | r th 
Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his opinion 
hilips has miſtaken the time of the year ; for Milton, - in;his 
Llegies, declares, that with the adyance of the Spring he feels 
the increaſe of his poetical force, redeunt in carmina vires, 
To this it is anſwered, that Philips could i time 


ſo well marked; and it may be added, that Milton might find 


ifferent times of the year fayourable to different parts of life. 
r. Richardſon conceives it impoſſible that ſuch a work Ed 


be ſuſpended for fix months, or for one. It may go en faſler or 


' flnwer, but it myſt go on. By what neceſſity it muſt continu- 


ally go on, or why it might not be laid aſide and reſumed, it 
is not eaſy to diſcover. | 


* - This dependance of the ſoul upan the ſeaſone, thoſe tempo- 


racy and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I ſuppoſe, 
juſtly be derided as the fumes of vain imagination. Saptens _ 
bitur aftris. The author that thinks himſelf weather- 
will find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is 
only idle or exhauſted. while this notion has pation 


- 
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of che head, i produces th inability which it ſuppoſes... Our 
powers owe. much of their energy to our hopes; — * 
pelſc videntur. When ſucceſs ſeems. attainable, 
enforced ; but when it is admitted that the — So 
preſſed by acralswind, or a cloudy ſky, the day is given mw; 
out reſiſfance; for who can contend with the courſe of 
From ſuch prepoſſeſſions Milton ſeems not to have — . 
free. There prevailed in his time an opinion, that the world 
was in its decay, and that we have had the misfortune to be 
produced in decrepitude of Nature. It was ſuſpected | 
oak the whole creation lang uiſhed, that neither trees nor ani» 
mals had the he; * up balk of their predeceſſors, and that 


every thing was daily ſink ing by gradual diminution®, . Mil- 


ton appears to ſuſ that ſouls partake of the general dege- 
neracy, and is not without ſome fear oye his book is $9.08 
written in an age tas late for heroick poeſy. 2 
Another opinion wanders about the world, and (mation 
finds reception among wiſe men; an opinion that. reſtrains 
the operations of the mind to particular regions, and fuppoſes 
that a luckleſs mortal may be horn in a degree of latitude too 
high or $06. jane oe; wp wiſdom or for. wit. From this | 
as it is, he had not wholly *. his head, when he ſeared 
left the climate of his country Might be ue coli for flights of 
imagination. | 
Into a mind alceady occupied by ſuch fancies, another not 
more reaſonable might eaſily find its way. He that could fear 
| leſt his genius had fallen upon too old à world, or too chill a 
22 might conſiſtently magnify to himſelf the inſtuence of 
the ſcaſons, and believe his faculties to be vigorous only half 
ear · > 
is ſubmiſſion to che ſeaſons was at leaſt more reaſonable 
than his dread of decaying 2 or a frigid zone; for gene» | 
ral cauſes male rate uniformly in a Per abatement of 
mental power ; if leſs could be performed by the writer, leſs. 
likewiſe le the judges of his wark. Among — 


* This opinion is with 12 b and ingenuity, poet 
1n a book Hs yery little great An Apa) e ele. 
of the Power and Providence off God in pang Government of 
„the World,“ by Dr. George Hakewill, London, folio, 163 
The firſt who-ventured to propagate it in this country was 
Gabriel Goodman, biſho 1 r e e 
temper, and the author of a book entituled, * The Falbof Mam 
e 
101 1 rt. was in a | 
turned Roman Cat tholic, and — in obſcurity. - — | 
Oxon. vol. I. p. 727. H. | 
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that he compoſed much of his in the night ——9 


lagging race of froſty grovellers he might ſtill have riſen into 
eminence by producing ſomething which they ſhould not willing 

tet die. However inferior to the heroes whe were born in bet-' 
ter ages, he might ſtill be great among his contemporaries, with 
the hope o . every day greater in * ww 
terity, © He mi ill be a giant among the ies, the 
wg! ed monarch of the blind. e 4 | 4 * 
Of his artifices of ſtudy, or particular hours of compoſition, 
we have little account, and there was perhaps little to be told. 
Richardſon, who ſeems to have been ve A ent in his en- 
quiries, but diſcovers always a wiſh to gad Milton diſcrimi+; 
nated from other men, relates, that “ he would ' ſometimes 
* he awake whole nights, but not a verſe could he make; 
« and on a ſudden his poetical faculty would ruſh upon him 
with an impetus or e/irum, and his daughter was imme- 
<« diately called to ſecure what came. At other times he would 
< dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then reduce them 


& to half the number.“ 


Theſe burſts of light, and involutions of darkneſs, theſe 
tranſient and involuntary excurſions and retroceſſions of in- 


vention, having ſome appearance of deviation from the com- 


mon train of Nature, are rly caught by the lovers of a 
wonder. Yet ſomething of thi | 
man in every mode of exertion, manual or mental, The me- 
chanick cannot handle his hammer and his file at all times with 
qual dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not why, when 
his hand is out, By Mr. Richardſon's relation, caſually con- 
much regard cannot be claimed. That, in his intel- 
I hour, Milton called for his daughter to ſecure what came, 
may be queſtioned ; for unluckily it happens to be known that 


his daughters were never taught to write ; nor would he have 


been obliged, as is univerfally confeſſed, to have employed any 
caſual viſitor in diſburthening his memory, if -his daughter 
could have performed the office. e 


The ſtory of reducing his exuberance has been told of 


other authors, and, _ doubtleſs true of every fertile and 
Ilan mind, ſeems to have been gratuitouſly transferred to 
ilton. 9 Fs | ny 
What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, is, 
I ſuppoſe before his mind was diſturbed with common buſin 
and that he p out with ron fluency his + pegs Ping 
verſe. Verſification, free, like his, from the diſtreſſes of rhym 
muſt, by a work ſo long, be made prompt and habitual ; and, 
when his 2 ts were once adjuſted, the words would come 


is inequality happens to every 


At what particular times of his life the parts of his work 


* 


were written, cannot often be known. The beginning of 
third book ſhews that he had loft his ſight 3 and the In- 
troduction to the ſeventh, that the return of the King had 
clouded him with diſeountenance; and that he was offended 
by the licentious feſtivity of the Reſtoration. There are no 
other internal notes of time, Milton, being now cleared from 
all effects of his mary had nothing required from him 
but the common duty of living in quiet, to be rewarded wih 
the common right of protection; but this, Which, when he 
ſculked from the approach of his King, was perhaps more than 
he hoped; ' ſeems not to have ſatisfied him; for no ſooner is he 
ſafe, than he finds himſelf in danger, fallen on evil days and 
evil tongues, and with darkneſs and with danger compaſs d round, 
This darkneſs, had his eyes been bette? employed, had un- 
doubtedly deſerved compaſſion; but to add the mention of dan- 
ger was ungrateful and unjuſt. He was fallen indeed on evil 
Aays; the time was come in which regicides could no longer 
boaſt their wiekedneſs. But of evil tongues for Milton to com- 
— required impudence at leaſt equal to his other powers; 
ilton, whoſe warmeſt advocates muſt allow, that he never 
ſpared any aſperity of reproach or brutality of inſalenſe. 
hut the charge itſelf ſeems to be falſe; for it would be hard 
to recolle& any reproach caſt upon him, either ferious or ludi- 
ecrous, through the whole remaining part of his life. He pur- 
ſued his ſtudies, or his amuſements, without perſecution, *mo- - | 
leſtation, or inſult, Such/is the reverenee paid to RR 
ties, however miſuſed : they, who contemplated in Milton the 
_— and the wit, were contented to forget the reviler of his 
in 57. 2 N x Tat yt bigf a 17 ? * 2 . 85 : A. 82 

5 When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton took 
tag vie Chalfont in Bucks; where Elwood, who had taken 
the houſe for him, firſt ſaw a complete copy of Paradiſe Loft, 
and, having peruſed it, ſaid to him, : Thou haſt ſaid a great 

deal upon Paradiſe Loft ; what haſt thou to ſay upon Faru- 

' 6 :dif Fond PP" 0/4 rtf. —— ps, 
Next year, when the danger of infection had ceaſed, he re- 
turned to Bunhill-fields, and deſigned the publication of his 

A licence was neceſſary, and he could expect no great 
Hie 
; for 


poem 

kindneſs from a chaplain of the-archbiſhop of Canterbury. H 

| — 223 to have heen treated with cendernes For 

though objections were made to particular paſſages, and among 

them to ho ſimile of the ſun. eclipſed: in the firſt book, yet 

the licence was granted; and he fold his copy, 1 . 
ee eee de eee rene ne 
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with a ſtipulation to receive five pounds more when thirteen. 
hundred ſhould be fold of the firſt edition: and again, five 
pounds after the fale of the ſame numher of the ſecond editi- 
on; and another five pounds after the ſame fale of the third. 
None of the three editions were to be extended beyond fifteen 
hundred copies. | X . E - 
The firſt edition was ten books, in a ſmall quarto. The 
titles were varied from year to year; and an advertiſement and 
the arguments of the books were omitted in ſome copies, 
and inſerted in others. my e 
The ſale gave him · in two years a right to his ſecond . 
ment, for which the receipt was ſigned April 26, 4669. The 
ſecond edition was not given till 1674 ; it was printed in ſmall 
octavo; and the number of books was increaſed to twelve, by 
a diviſion of the ſeventh and twelfth .; and ſome other ſmall im- 
provements were made. The third edition was publiſhed in 
55 ; and the widow, to whom the copy was then to devolve, 
fold all her claims to Simmons for eight pounds, according to 
her receipt 3 21, 1680. Simmons had already agreed 
to transfer the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty-five 
pounds; and: Aylmer fold to Jacob Tonſon half, Auguſt 17, 
1683, half, March 24, 1690, at a price conſiderably enlarged. 
In the hiſtory. of Paradiſe La a deduction thus minute will 
rather gratify than fatigue. | | ag 
The flow ſale and tardy reputation of this poem have been 
always mentioned as evidences of neglected merit, and of the 
uncertainty of literary fame; and enquiries have been made, 
and conjectures offered, about the cauſes of .its long obſcurity 
and late reception. But has the caſe been truly ſtated? Have 
not lamentation and wonder been laviſhed on an evil that was 
never felt? > Ja 8 ES: 
That in the reigns of Charles and James the Paradiſe L 
received no publick acclamations is readily confeſſed. Wit 
and literature were on the fide of the Court: and who that 
ſolicited favour or faſhion would venture to. praiſe the defender 
of the regicides ? All that he himſelf could think his due, from 
evil tongues in evil days, was that reverential filence which 
was generouſly preſerved. But it cannot be inferred, that his 
Poem was not read, or not, however unwillingly, admired. 
I The ſale, if it be conſidered, will juſtify the publick. Thoſe 
. who have no power to judge of times but by their own, 
_ - ſhould always doubt their concluſions. The call for books 
was not in Milton's age what it is at preſent. , To read was 
not then a general amuſement; neither traders, nor often or 
tlemen, thought themſelves diſgraced by ignorance. The 


women 
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e Mil abs u e es literature, te Tt | 
houſe ſupplied with a cloſet of knowledge. "Thoſe, ed 
who profeſſed learning; were not lefs learned than at any other 
time; 7 Vat of that middle race of ſtudents who read for plea- 
fure or accompliſhment, and*who, buy the mimerous products 
of modern peo the number was then comparatively 
 finall. To prove-the paucity of readers, it may be ſufficient 
e 
1664, that is, forty-one years, with only to editions 
works of Shakfpeare, which probably did not togerher make 
one thouſand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in op 
ſition to ſo much recent enmity, and to a ſtyle of verſificatioa 
new to all and Soo e was an uncommon example 
of tue prevalence of genius. The demand did not imme- 
diatel creaſe ; for r ie readers than were ſu pplied at 

rſt the nation did not afford. Only three thouſand were ſold 
in * ears; for it forced its wi without afflſtance; its 
admirers did not dare to publiſh their opinion; and the: 
tunities now given” of attracting notice by advertiſtments 

were then, very few; the means of Bere d the po 

cation of new books have been 2 

i which now pervades the nation "Revit b its 

But the reputation and price 49ſt the copy tilt advanced, 
till the Revolution put an end to the ſecrecy of love, and 
Paradife Loft broke into open view. with ſu cient” ſecurity 
of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forhear to conjecure with what. temper. 
Milton. ſurveyed'the ſilent progreſs of his, work, and marked 
its reputation ſtealing, its way in a kind of ſubterraneous cur- 
rent through fear and ſilence. I cannot but, conceive him 
calm and confident, little diſappointed; not at all! de * | 

relying on his own, merit with ſteady. conſciouſneſs, a 

ing without impatience. the viciffitudes. of opinion, d 2 = 

' impartiality of a future generation. 

fn the mean time he continued his ſtudies, and ſupplied tle . 
want, of ſight by a yery odd, expedient, of which Philips 
gives the following account: 

Mr. Philips tells us, & that though our Author had daily | 

« about him one or other to read, ſome 8 of mans 
« eſtate, who, of their oe accord, greedily catched at. the 
« opportunity cf being his readers, that por. ep might as well 
« reap the benefit of what they read to him, as oblige him by 
« the benefit of their reading and others of youpger years 


were 


< were ſent. by their parents to the ſame end; in; ip 
& only the eldeſt daughter by reaſon of her bod ingtie nc 
« difficult.utterance of ſpeech (which, to. ſay truth, I doubt 
was the principal cauſe of excuſing her), the other two 
pere condemned to the performance of reading, and ex- 
« actly pronouncing of all the languages of whatever 
de he {hould, at one. time or other; think fit 85 peruſe, viz. 
< the Hebrew (and I think the Syriac), the Greek, the La- 
tin, the Italian, Spaniſh. and French. All which ſorts of 
& books to be confined to read, without underſtanding one 
« word, muſt needs be a trial of patience almoſt beyond en- 
4 durance., Let it was eue by both for a long time, 
though the irkſomeneſs of this employment could not be 
4 always concealed, but broke out more and more into ex- 
1 = of uneaſineſs; fo that at length they were all, even 
© the eldeſt alſo, ſent out to learn ſome curious and ingenious 
< forts of manufacture, that are proper for women to learn, 
4 particularly embroideries in gold or ſilyer. 
In this ſcene of miſery which this mode of intellectual la- 
bour ſets before our eyes, it is hard to determine whether the 
daughters or the father are moſt to be lamented. A language 
not underſtood can never be ſo read as to give pleaſure, and 
very ſeldom ſo as to convey meaning. it few men would 
have had reſolution to write books with ſuch embarraſſments, 
few likewiſe would have wanted ability to find ſome better 
bree years after his Paradiſe Lot (1667), he publiſhed 
his, 741 of England, compriſing the whole fable of Geof- 
fry of Monmouth, and continued to the Norman Invaſion. 
y he ſhould have given the firſt part, which he ſeems not 
to believe, and which is univerſally rejected, it is difficult to 
conjecture. The ſtyle is harſh ; but it has ſomething of rough 
1 gours which perhaps may often ſtrike, though it cannot 
ea | a + 
. On this hiſtory the licenſet again fixed his claws, and be- 
fore he could tranſmit it to the preſs tore out ſeveral | 
Some cenſures of the Saxon monks were taken away, leſt they 
ſhould be applied'to the modern clergy ; and a character of the 
Long Parliament, and Aſſembly of Divines, was excluded; of 
which the author gave a copy to the Earl of Angleſea, and 
which, being afterwards publiſhed, bas been ſince inſerted in 
its 7 place. He a 
The ſame year were printed Paradiſe Regained, and Samp- 
fon Agoniſtes, a tragedy written in imitation of the Ancients, 
and never deſigned by the author for the ſtage. As theſe 


poems 


- 


I 
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poems were publiſhed by another bookſeller, i it bas prop 9 
whether Simmons was diſcouraged from cry Far PEE 
low ſale of the former. Why a writer e s bookielle 

a hundred years ago, Lam far from hoping to diſcoyer.. 'Cer-. 
tainly, he who in two years ſells thirteen, undred copies of a 
volume in quarto, bought for, two pa ments of f * pounds | 
cach, has no reaſon to. repent his je 0. 

When Milton ſhewed Paradiſe Re ained to Flood, 
« This,” ſaid he, & is owing to you; for you put it in my 
« head by the queſtion you put to me at Ifont, Wien 
« otherwiſe I had not thought of. - 

His laſt poetical offspring was his favourite.” He. 87 
not, as Elwood xelat endure to hear Paradiſe Loft preferred 
to Paradiſe Regained.. Many. cauſes may vitiate 2 writer's 
judgement! of his own works... n that which has coft him 
much labour he ſets a hi rh value, ecauſe he is unwilling, to 
think that he hag. been diligent. in vain; what has been pro- 
duced without toilſome efforts is conſidered with delight, as a 


{SR proof of vigorous faculties and fertile invention; and the laſt 


work, whatever it be, has neceſſarily moſt of the grace of 
8 novelty. Milton, however it bappened, had this e 
and had it to himſel. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of. com- 
prehenſion, that entitle this great author to our yeneration, 
may be added a kind of humble dignity, which did not Ain 
the meaneſt ſervices to literature, The epic poet, the contro- 
vertiſt, the politician, having already deſcended to accommo—ꝛ 
date children with a book of rudiments, now, in the laſt 
years of his life, compoſed a book of Logick, for the initia- 
tion of ſtudents in philoſophy ; and pub hed (1672) Artis 
| Logice plenior Inſditutio ad Pr Rami Met hodum concinnata ; 
that is, © A. new Scheme of Logick, according * the Method 
“of Ramus.“ I know not —— pat even in this book, he 
did not intend an act of hoſtility againſt the Univerſities; 
for Ramus was one of the firſt oppugners of the, old phi- 
i who diſturbed with innovations the quiet of the 
choolss. | 

His polemical diſpoſition again re revived, He had now been 
ſafe ſo long, that he forgot his fears, and publiſhed a Treats 
of | True Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm, Tara, and the beſt 


Means to prevent the Grawth of Popery. 

But this little tract is modeſtly — wich reſpectful 
mention of the Church of England, and an appeal to the 
thirty-nine articles. His prine Sin of toleration is, agree- 

* ; and and he extends it 


went in che ſufficiency of the 


j 


E IL role. 


eee e are, profeſs to derive thiem 
from the ſacred books e Papifts- appeal to other teſtimo- 
nies, and are therefore, in his opinion; not to be . 
the liberty of either publick or private on; hg 
_ they plead conſcience, tur bav# no wirrant; 92 af; to rac 
re, tobirb whos? bo pn fi hae 3 
oſe who are not con vin lis reaſbns | p 
| haps delighted with his wifi The tem ar 
oe hike the LEVY! Bulli; it is porticuliy wnfucrſan, or 
He ee, ſomerhing 2 Kay the beſt prefer. 
vative againſt ry, Ke recomme diligerit O 
» Seri i, wh from which he warns che buſy” part art of 
mankind not to think themſelves: excuſed; 

He now re- printed his Juvenile poems, with fome ad- 
tions. 

In the HE year of his life be ſent to dis pfeck, Abeniing to 
take delight in publication, a collection of Familiar Epiſtles 
in Latin, to which, being too few to make a volume, he ad- 

ded ſome academical exerciſes, which perhaps he 1 
pleaſure, as they recalled to his memory the days ls now 
ut for which nothing but veneration ng 04 his name 
DVR, 18 ey bi fixty-ſixth | the 
en he is year, with 
which he had been long: tormented, — the gr with 
bled powers of nature. He died by a + quite and ſilent expira- 
tion; about the tent of November, 1674, at his houſe in 
1 and wr 2 ok 4 father in — —— 
t. Giles at C ripplegate. s-funcral was v endidl 
8 there is ſuppoſed to ha Skin . on 
n 18 to ve no memorial; 
but i 2 our time a 4 os been erected i in Weſtmiriſter-' 
"To the Author 'of Paradiſe Loft; by Mr. Benſon, who 
has _ inſcription” beſtowed more w s upon! nemo than 
nton 
| enen the inſeri don for the monument vf Philips; in whilch 
he was ſaid to be ſeli Miltono ſecundus, was exhibited to Dr. 
Sprat,. then'dean'of Weſtminſter, he refuſed to admit it; the 
name of Milton was, in his opinion, too deteſtable to be rend 
on the wall of a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, 
who ſucceeded him, bei 8 of the inſeription, itted 
its reception. / And ſuch has been the change of publick 

64 option,“ ſaid Dr. Gregory, from whom I heard this ae 

count, Ng 1 ave _ erected 2 — 2 bar 


. 


ſing, 


1 3 


« that man, whoſe name I once knew conſidered 25a plt 
“ tion of its walls. | 
Milton has the reputation of having been in his youth emi- 
nently beautiful, ſo ag to have been called the is 
college. His hair, which was of a light brown, parted at the 
fore-top, and hung down upon his ſhoulders, according to 
the picture which he has given of Adam. He was; however, 
not of the hereiek ſtature, but rather below- the middle fine, 
according to Mr. Richardſon, who mentions' him as having 
narrowly eſcaped from being. /hort and thick.'; He was v 
and active, and delighted In the exerciſe of the ſwordꝭ in 
which he is related to have been eminently fil ful. His wea- 
pon was, I believe, not the rapier, but . back-fwird, of 
which he recommends tie uſe in his book on education. 


Hlis eyes are ſaid never to have been bright; but, if he was | 


a dexterous feneer, they muſt have been once quick. 


His domeſtick habits, ſo far as they are known, wete thoſe | 


of a'ſevere ſtudent. He-drank' little ſtrong drink of any kind, 
and fed without exceſs: in quantity, and in his earlier 

without delicaty.of choice. In his is youth he ſtudied late at 
night; but afterwards: changed his hours, and reſted in bed 


from nine to four in Sa 9a and five in the winter. The 


courſe of his day was beſt known aſter he was blind When 


he firſt roſe, he heard'a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then 


ſtudied till webe; then took ſome exereiſe for an hour; then 
dined, Lee 


to ſix ; then enteftained his viſitors: till 
en ooo mare peg oe ops rbacco ad > gil if 
water, went to bed. 

So is his life deſcribed ; but this even tendur a Satin 
able only in colleges. He that lives in the world will ſome- 


ved on the and ſung br heard another 


times have the ſucceſſion: of his practice broken and oonfuſed. | 


Viſitors, of whom: Milton is repteſented to have had great 
numbers, will come and ſtay — 3 


do it. 


1 oo e perhaps at this titne his 


compoſed much in the: morning, and 
Gad in Ain de y d day, ſing — in an Wann with | 


his leg thrown oyer the arm. 


Fortune appears not to have bad mnchet his care. 10 W 0 


civil wars he lent his perſonal eſtate to the Parliament ; but 

when, after. the was. decidedy. he. Glliiaed: 

he met-not only with * wry rebuke; 3 
Vor. V. 


y 3 buſineſs,” of 
which every man has y ome, muſt manu others will 5 


When he did not care to riſe early, he bad ſomething read 
rs 


ure. N 


.. 


F. 


| 
= 
| mtr ox. 


tired both himſelf and his friends, was given up to poverty 
and hopeleſs indignation, till he ſhew how able he was to 
do greater ſervice, He was then made Latin ſecretary, with 
| eg pounds a year) and had a thouſand pounds for 
his Defenc 1 the People, His widow, who, after his death, 
ptwich in Cheſhire, and died about 1720, is 
faid — — that he loſt two thouſand pounds by en- 
„ ee eee ow depredation 
upon 


Church, he had N te of about ſixty 
pounds a year NY to We infter-Abbey bbey, which, like 


other ſharers of the — of rebellion, he was afterwards 
—_— to return, Two thouſand which he had placed 
Exciſe-office, were alſo loft, There is LG no reaſon 
to believe that he was ever reduced to indige His 
being few, were competently ſupplied. He e fold his lib 
before his death, and left his family fifteen hundred pounds, 
on which his widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred to 
each of his daughters, by 
His literature was unqueſtionably great. He read all the 
1 es which are conſidered 2372 as learned or polite; 
Hebrew, with its two dialects, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
and Spaniſh, In Latin his ſkill was ſuch as places him in the 
firſt rank of writers and criticks; and he appears to have 
cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. Looks in 
which his daughter, who uſed to pra. wy to him, repreſented 
him as moſt — ng, after Homer, which he could almoſt 
repeat, were Ovid's Metamorphoſes and Euripides, His 
Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindneſs, now found hands: 
e is ſometimes noted; but I have nothing 
remarkable. 
Of the Engliſh how he ſet moſt value upon Spenſer, 
Shakeh ba Cowley. - Spenſer was apparently his favou- 
rite; Shakeſpeare he may ally be ſuppoſed to like, with every 
ſkilful reader; but I ſhould not have expected that Cowle 
whoſe ideas of excellence were different from his own, would 
have had much of his approbation. His character of Dryden, 
amo ſometimes viſited him, was, thathe was a good chymiſ, 
t no poet, | 
His theological opinions are faid 1o-have been firſt Calvi- 
niſtical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he began to hate the 
Preſb to have tended towards Arminianiſm. In the 
mixed queſtions of theology and government, he never thinks 
that he can recede far enou r yz but 
what Baudius ſays of Eraſmus ſeems applicable to him, 
magis it quod fare you 2 ſequeretur. He had de. 
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termined rather * to condemn, than what to approve... He 


of E 28 
eee s. Reli . 


rewards: are diſtant, and which is animated — by Faith and 
Hope, will glide by wa. out of the mind, unleſs it be in- 


rated and. reim by external ordinances, by ſtated 
24 to worſhip, and the ſalutary influence of example. Mil- 


who appears to have had à full conviction — the truth 


ton, 
of Chriſtianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures with 


the profoundeſt veneration, to have been untainted by any he- 


retical peculiarity of opinion, and to have lived in a conſirm- 


ed 2 if of the immediate and occaſional a oy 10 2 5 
if 


ye Hr old without any viſible wo 


. — his hours, there was no hour 4 prayer, either 


has not aſſociated himſelf with any denomination of Proteſ - 
tants: we know rather what he =— not than whos he wes: | 
enn he was not of the Church | 


ſolitary, or with his houſehold omitting publick e be 


omitted all. 
Of this omiſſion the * has been ſought upon a ruppob 


tion which ought never to be made, that men live with their 


| _ bevy os and juſtify their conduct to themſelves. 
Prayer certain E not thought ſuperfluous by him, who 
repreſents our as praying ay in the ſtate 
of innocence, and EE after their hat he lived 


tions were an habitual prayer. The neglect of it in his fa- 


without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his ſtudies and medita- 


mily was probably a fault fo for which he condemned himſelf, and 


which he intended to correct, nme JS | 


pens, intercepted his reformation. +. 
His political notions were thoſe of an acrimonious and ſurly 
republican, for which it is not known that he gave an; better 


reaſon than that a popular government was the moft frugal; for. ST 


the trappings of a manarchy would ſer up an ordinary common 
wealth, It rely very We rn that ſuppoſes money: * 
to be the chief good; and even this, without conſidering . 
the ſupport and expence of à Court is, for the moſt part, 


only a particular kind of traffick, for which money is circus" > 


| lated, without, any, national impoveriſhment. -- 


Milton's republicaniſm was, I am afraid;- faunded. no SO EET 


* * 


vious hatred of greatneſs, and a ſullen deſire of independence; 928 ; | 


in petulance impatient of controul, and. pride diſdainful of ſu- 
periority. He hated monarchs in the State, and prelates in 
the Church; for he hated all whom he was required to obey. 
It is to bo et, that bo Re defire was —_—_ 


100 s 
rather than eſtabliſh, and that he felt not ſo much the love of 


S * +4 


_— as repugnance to authority. 
It has been Oferves, that 805 who moſt loudly clamour 


for liberty” do not moſt liberally grant it. What we know 
of Milton's character, i in domeſtick relations, is, that he 
was ſevere and arbi His family conſiſted of women ; 
and there appears in- bis books ſomething like a Turkiſh con- 
tempt of females, as ſubordinate and inferior beings. That 
his own daughters might not break the ranks, he ſ bred them 
to —_ depreſſed by à mean ind” penurious education. ” 
—— women made only for IE La and man only for 
ion. a 
Of his family ſome account may be expelicd. His alen 
firſt married to Mr, Philips, after wards married Mr. Agar, a 
friend of ' her firſt huſband, who ſucceeded him in the Crown- 
office. She had by her firſt huſband Eu ward and , Jahn, the 
two nephews' whom Milton educated; and by her Tecanl, 
3 — Sir Ch iſtopher, had two daughters, Mary 
is brother, Sir ri ery two dau 
and Catherine ; and a fon bones who Tuceceddl A 
the Crowti-office, and left a daughter hving i in 3749 in fo 
venor- ſtreet. 
Milton had children only by his firſt vie! Anne, Mary, 
and Deborah. Anne, io 4 deformed, martied à maſter- 
builder, and died of her firſt child. Mary died ſingle. De- 
borah married Abraham Clark, a weaver fi 8 dee. and 
lived ſeventy-ſix to Auguſt, 1727. This: is the daugh- 
ter of wh publick mention has been made. She Sl nl 
peat the firſt Aer of Homer, the Metamor hoſes, and ſome 
of Euripides, by having often read them. Vet here oy” - 
a ready to make a ſtand. Many repetitions are nece 5 be 
in memory lines not underſtood; and why ſhoald Milton 
wiſh or want to hear them ſo often? Theſe ines were at the 
beginning of the poems. Of à book written in a Language 


not underſtood, the beginning raiſes no more attention than 
REEL ind l. hoſe aa "= | 
3 beginning 


- 


Both theſe perſons were ling at Holloway about the 'year 
1734, and at that time poſſeſſed fuch a degree of health and 
Rrengrh as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days to walk 2 
mile up a ſteep hill to Highgate chapel. One wy chem was 


Ninety-two at the time of | wy death. Their parentage wal 
known to few, and their names were corrupted i into Melton. By 
the Crown-office mentioned in the two laſt paragraphs, we are 
to underſtand the Crown-office of: ghd; Court — H. 
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eginning beſt, its rehearſal will ſeldom be neceſſary. It is 
— likely that Milton required any paſſage tobe ſo much re- 
od as that his daughter could learn it; nor likely that he 
deſired the inĩtial lines to be read at all; nor — | 
weary of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal- ſounds,” would 
voluntarily commit them to memor / 
Is this gentlewoman Addiſon made x preſent, and pro- 
miſed ſome eſtabliſhment; but died ſoon after, © Queen Caro- 
line ſent her fifty guineas. She. had ſeven ſons and three 
daughters; but none of them had any children, except her 
ſon Caleb and her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort 
St. George, in the Eaſt Indies, and had two ſons, ef -whom 
nothing is now known. / Elizabeth married Thomas Foſter; 4 
weaver in Spital- fields; and had ſeven chiidren, who all died; 
She kept a petty gracer s or chandler's ſhop, firſt at Holloway; 
and afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Chureh - She 


knew little of her ather, and that little was not good! 
She told of — anywpry his daughters, and his wet yer 


have them taught to write; and, in oppoſition to other ae. 
counts, repreſented him as delicate, though temperate; in his 
Bin e Cre WONT: 26-9 abi fre: 


et. ue pode WORN e 
In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her benefit. She 
had ſo little acquaintance with : diverſion or--gaiety; that- ſh 
did not know. what was intended when a benefit was-offere 
her. The profits of the night were only one hundred: and 
thirty 3 though Dr. Newton brought a large contribu. 
tion; and twenty pounds were given by Tonſon; a man who 
is to be praiſed as often as he is named. Of this ſum one 
hundred pounds were placed in the. ſtocks, after ſome debate 
between her and her huſband in whoſe name it ſhould be en- 
tered; and the reſt augmented their little — — which - 
removed to Iſlington. | This was the greateſt benefaction 

that Paradiſe Loft ever procured the author's deſcendents 5- and 
to this he, Who has now attempted to relate his Life; had 
the honour of. contributing a Prologue. e 


| INithe examination of Milton's poetical- works, I fall pay 

ſo much regard to time as to begin with his juvenile produc- 
tions. For his early pieces he ſeems to have had à degree of 
fondneſs. not very laudable; what he has once written he re- 
ſolves to.. preſerve, and gives to the publick an unfiniſhed 
poem, which he broke off becauſe he was nothing ſatisfied oy | 


1 *7 : * 
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* Printed in the Firſt Volume of this Collection 
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. » what he had dune, ſuppoſing his readers leſs nice than himſelf, 
Theſe preludes to his future labours are in Italian, Latin, and 
Engliſh. Of the Italian n to ſpeak as a critick; 
but I have heard them commended by a man well qualified to | 
decide their merit. The Latin pieces are luſciouſſy elegant; 
but the delight which they afford is rather by the exquiſite 
imitation of 8 ancient writers, by the purity of the diction, 

and the harmony of the numbers, than by any power of inven- 
tion, or vigour of ſentiment. They are not all of equal value; 
the elegies excell the odes ; and ſome of the exerciſes on Gun- 
powder Treaſon might have beenſpared,  ' 0 
+ The Engliſh poems, though they make no promiſes of Pa- 

radiſe Loft, have this evidence of genius, that they haye a caſt 
original and unborrowed. But their petuliarity is not excel- 
lence; if they differ from vetſes of otliers, they differ for the 
worſe; for they are too often diſtinguiſhed by repulſive harſh- 

—— the com eee eee eee not 
pleaſing; the rhymes and epitt to l riouſly ſought, 

and vi ntly applied. k e 5 1 TY 
That in —— parts of. his life he wrote with much care 

appears from his manuſcripts, -happily preſerved at Cambridpe; 
in which many of his ſmaller works are found as they were firſt 
| —— with the ſubſequent corrections. Such reliques ſhew 
| how excellence is required; what we hope ever to do with 

eaſe,” we. muſt learn firſt to do with diligence. © 

- Thoſe who admire the beauties of this great poet ſometimes 

force their on judgment into falſe approbation of his little 
pieces, and preyail upon themſelves to think that admirable 

which is only ſingular. All that ſhort compoſitions can com- 
monly attairi is neatneſs and elegance. Milton never learned 
the art of doing little things with grace j he overlooked the 
milder excellence of ſuavity and ſoftneſs; he was a Lion that 

Had no ſkill in dandling the Ri.... 
One of the poems on which much praiſe has been beſtowed 

is Tycidas; of which the diction is harſh, the rhymes uncer- 

; tain, and the numbers unpleaſing. What beauty there is we 

muſt therefore ſeek in the ſentiments and images. It is not to 
be conſidered as the effuſion of real paſiion ; fot paſſion runs 
not after remote alluſions and obſcure opinions. Paffion-plucks 
no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calis upon Arethuſe 
and Mincius, nor tells of rough ſatyrs and fauns with cloven 
heel, Where there is leiſure for fiction, there is little grief. 

In this poem there is nature, for there is nothing new. Its 

form is that of a paſtoral, eaſy, vulgar, and therefore diſguſt- 
Ing; whatever images it can ſupply are long ago exha und | 
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and its inherent improbability alwa 15 forces diſſatisfaction on 
the mind, When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they ſtudied 
together, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe how much he muſt. miſs the com- 
panion of his labours, and the partner of his diſcoveries ; but 
what i image of tenderneſs can be excited by. theſe lines F 8 


We drove a field, 3 boch tow er hoard | 
What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the freſh dews of night. 


We know that they never drove a Feld, and that they had no 
flocks to batten; and though it be allowed that the repreſen- 
tation may be allegorical, the true meaning is ſo uncertain and 
remote, that it is Fever. ſought becauſe it cannot be Town 
when it is found. 

Among the. flocks, apd copſes, and flowers, appear the 
Heathen deities j To and Phœbus, Neptune and ZEolus, with 
a long train of mythological imag 025 ſuch 5 eaſil 
ſupplies. Nothing can Jeſs Ke ans owledge, or leſs 2 2 
invention, than to tell pherd has Joſt his companion, 
and muſt now feed his flocks 22 without any „aße of his 

b 


{kill in piping; and how one god aſks another is be- 
come of 17. — and how neither god can tell, He who thus 

ieves will excite no ſympathy ; ; he who thus praiſes will con. 
fer no honour, ; 


This poem has yet a groſſer fault, With theſe triſling fic- 
tions are 9 „ the moſt awful and ſacred truths, ſuch as 
ought never to be polluted with ſuch irreverend combinations, 
The ſhepherd likewiſe is now a feeder of ſh and after- 
wards an eccleſiaſtical paſtor, a ſu 9 a Chriſtian 
flock, Such equiyocations are - ynſkilful; but here 
they are indecent, and at leaſt R to impiety, of which, 
however, I belieye the writer not to have been gonſcious, 

Such is the power of reputation juſtly acquired, that'its 
blaze driyes away the eye from nice examination, Surely no 
man could have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleaſurs, had 
he not known its author, 

Of the two. pieces, L Alegra and I , 1. believe, 
opinion is uniform; every man that reads them 
with pleaſure, The author's deſign is not, what Theob has re- 
marked, merely to ſhew how i jects derive their colours from 


the mind, by repreſenting the AM Se: of the fame things upon 


dhe ga ale and the 1 temper, or upon the ſame man as 
| he | is Pry diſpoſed ; but rather how, among the ſucceſſive 


variety 
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varie of appearances, every diſpoſition of mind takes hold on 
thoſe which it may be gratified. 

The chearful man hears the lark in the morning; the penſroe 
man hears the nightingale in the evening. The chearful man 
ſecs the cock ſtrut, and hears the horn and hounds echo in the 
woad ; then walks, not unſeen, to _ the glory of the 
riſing ſun, or liſten to the linging , milk-mai ol view the la- 
bours of the plowman and the mower, Lp caſts his eyes 
about him over ſcenes of ſmiling plentjʒ and looks up to the 
diſtant tower, the reſidence of Fox 24 inhabitant; thus he 

— real paiety. fie wh day of labour or of play, and de- 
fights him t LB the. fanciful narratives 0 ſuperſti- 
tious igno 

The 5. e man, at o time, walks un een to muſe at 
ane peo at another hears the ſullen 815 or the wea- 
ther drives him home, he ſits i in a room lighted only by glow- 


ing embers ; or by a lonely lam op es the North Star, 
to diſcover the habitation of fo te fouls, and varies the 
ſhades of meditation, by eontempfating the . ificent or pa- 
thetick ſcenes of tragich dork e PRE. por hen the morn- 
ing comes, a mornin F510 and wind, he walks 
into the dark track Fink fals aſleep by ſome mur- 


muring water, and with am Min entbuſ fn expects ſome 
dream of prognoſtication, or ſome muſick played by aerial per- 
formers. 


Both Mirth and Melancholy are ſolitary, ſilent inbabitants 
of the breaſt, that neither receive nor tranſmit communica- 
tion; no mention is therefore made of à philoſophical friend, 
or à pleaſant com The ſeriouſneſs does not ariſe 
from any Tae d pation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 

pleaſures of the bottle. 

ot man of chearfulneſs having exhauſted che country, 
tries what totered cities will afford, and mingles with ſcenes 
of {| plendor, y aſſemblies, and nuptial feſtivities ; but he min- 

lod 2 mere 125 pectator, as, when the learned comedies of Jon- 
2 or the Gila ar of Shakſpeare, are exhibited, he at- 

- __ theatre. 
guſtue man never loſes himſelf in crowds, but walks 
the he er, or frequents the cathedral. ' Milton probably had 
no forſaken the Church. 

Shel his characters delight in muſick ; but he ſtems to think 
that chearful notes would ks obtataed from Pluto a complete - 
diſmiſſion of Eurydice, of whom ſolemn ſounds only procured 


A e releaſe. 5 add Ky 


u 1 1 0e 3 


For the old age of Chearfulneſs he * no proviſion 1 75 but 
Melancholy he condudts with great WS to the Cloſe : 
His Chearfulneſs is without leviey, an his Penſiveneſs widen 
aſperi , Li 
"Trough theſe two Poems the images are properly Te ; ed, d, 
and nic baten uiſhed; but the colours of the diction ſeem n 
e diſerininated. I know not whether the wertete | 
are kept ſufficiently apart. No mirth can, indeed, b e faul 
in bis melancholy ; but I am afraid that I always. meet Jome 
e in his mirth.. A are two noble efforts of 3 im- 
in ation“. 
8 The greateſt of bis Juvenile, performances i is the Hott of 
mus, in which ma very of y be diſcovered che day apa | 
twilight of Paradiſe 7 ton appears to have forme: very 
early that ſyſtem * leren, and mode of verſe, which his 
maturer judgement approved, and from which he never 50 
deavoured nor deſired to deviate, .. 8 5 
Nor does Camas afford only a ſpecimen of his language; 38+: 
- Exhibits likewiſe his power of Acker] tion and his vigour of ſen- _ 
timent, employed i in merten and def efence of virtue. A work a 
more truly poetical is rarely found; alluſions, i images, and de- F 
 ſcriptive. epithets, embelliſh almoſt every period with laviſh | 
decoration. As a ſeries of lines, therefore, it may be conſt. i 
dered as worthy of all the admiration with which the yotaries -* _ 
have received it. oy.” of 
As a drama it is deficient. - The Action is not probible. 4 
Maſque, in thoſe parts where ſupernatural intervention-1s ad-. 
— . — muſt indeed be given up to all the freaks of ima agihati- . 
on; but, ſo far as the action is merely human, it ou be to be 
reaſonable, which can hardly he faid of the conduct 0 the two. _ N 
brothers; who, when their Rietz ſink with fatigue in 2 pathe | 
leſs wilderneſs, wanger both away together in ſearch of berries ,* | 
too far to find their way back, and leave a helpleſs Lady . 
the ſadneſs and danger of ſolitude. This however is defect . 
overbalanced by i its convenience. 5 


"Wha > | 
* Mr, — (and thei can ha-leds dacktaf.&s 5 
truth of his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the ima - 

ges in 20 two — from © Burton * Melan- 

* . . publiſhed in 1624, and at ſundry times finee; 


2 ing | in curious information, and pleaſantry. 
75, de dl lton appears to have been an attentive 


N 1 - And to this 5 E add, of my own know- 
ledge, that was a book that Dr. Johnſon frequent 3 
boy, 2, "os have done, far amuſement after Fatigue | 


— ee OO On — = 


mated and affecting ſcene o 
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f What deſerves more apprehenſion is, chat the prologue ſpo- 
ken in the wild wood by the attendant Spirit is addreſs to the 


audience; a mode of communication ſo contrary to the na- 
ture of dramatick repreſentation, that no precedents can ſup- 


| port it. ' f 


The diſcourſe of the ſpirit js toolong an objection that may 
be made to almoſt all the following ſpeeches ; they have not 
the ſpritelineſs of a dialogue animated by reciprocal contention, 


but ſeem rather declamations deliberately compoſed, and for- 
mally repeated, on a moral queſtion, The 


auditor therefore 
liſtens as to a lecture, without paſſion, without-anxiety, 
© The ſong of Comus has airineſs and jollity ; but, what may 
recommend Milton's morals as well as his poetry, the invitati- 
ons to pleaſure are ſo general that they excite no diſtinct ima- 


* 


ges of corrupt enjoyment, and take no dangerous hold on the 
| he following ſoliloquies of Comus and the Lady are ele- 


on but tedious. The ſong muſt owe much to the voice, if 
it ever can delight. At laſt the Brothers enter, with too much 
tranquillity ; and when they have feared left their ſiſter ſhould 
be 2 and hoped that ſhe is not in danger, the Elder 
makes a ſpeech in praiſe of chaſtity, and the Younger finds how 
fine it is to be a philoſopher, _ IEA | 


Then deſcends the Spirit in form of a ſhepherd ; and the 


Brother, inſtead of being in haſte to aſk his hel praiſes his 
ſinging, and enquires his buſineſs in that place, It is remark- 
able, that at this interview the Brother is taken with a ſhort 
fit of rhyming. The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the pow- 
er of us; the Brother moraliſes again; and the Spirit 
makes a long narration, of no uſe becauſe it is falſe, and there- 
fore unſuitable to a 15 Being. | 
In all theſe parts the language is poetical, and the ſentiments 
are generous ;. but there is ſomething wanting to allure atten- 
ee Ft” | 
The diſpute between the N and Comus is the moſt ani- 
the drama, and wants nothing but 
a briſker reciprocation of objections and replies to invite atten- 
„ 
| ongs are vigorous, imagery; but they are 
harſh in their dickion, and not very muſical in their 3 
Throughout the whole, * are too bold, and the 
lan too luxuriant for dialogue. It is à drama in the 
epick ſtyle, inelegantly ſplendid, and tediouſly inſtructive. 
The Sonnets were written in different parts of Milton's life, 


5 upon different occaſions. They deſerve not any particular 


_ criticiſm 3 
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digen for of the beſt it can only be ſaid, that they are 
not bad; and perhaps only the eighth and twenty-firſt are 
truly entitled to this ſlender commendation. The fabrick of 
a ſonnet, however adapted to the Italian language, has never 
eceeded: in. ours, which, having greater Variety of termi; 
nation, requires the chymes to be often chang 
' Thoſe dee pieces may be diſpatched Mien Moch 
| anxiety; a greater work — 2 for KB here care, I am now. 
fo examine Paradiſe Loft ; which, conſidered with 
reſpect to deſign, may ab the he Girl place, and with reſpect 
to performance, the ſecond, _— the productions of the 
human mind. | 
By the general conſent of Eriticks the firſt praiſe of genius 5 
is e epick poem, as it requires an af- 
ſemblage of all the powers which are ſingly fufficient for 
other compoſitions, Poetry is the art of _— pleaſure 
with truth, by calling imagination to the help of "reaſon. 
Epick poetry 'undertakes to teach the moſt important truths 
by the moſt pleaſing precepts,” and therefore relates ſome great 
event in the moſt affecting manner. Hiſtory muft ſupply the 
writer with the rudiments of narration, which he muſt 'im- 
prove and exalt by a nobler art, muſt animate by dramatick 
energy; and diverſify by mow tion and. anticipation ;-mo- | 
| rality muſt teach him bounds, and different ſhades, 
of vice and virtue; from "pulley y, and the practice of life, he 
| = to learn the gen ey of 1 the a 
of the paſſions, either ſingle or combined; and nel 
muſt ſupply him with füuſtrations and images. To put th 
materials to poetical uſe, is required an imagination capable of 
painting nature, and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet 
till he Kal attained the whole extenſion of his language, diſ- 
tinguiſhed all the delicagies of phraſe, and all the colours of | 
words, and learned to adjuſt their different ſounds to all the 
yarieties of metrical modulation. 25 
Boſſu is of opinion, that the poet's firſt work is to find a 
moral, which his fable is afterwards fo illuſtrate and eſtabliſh. 
This ſeems to have been the proceſs only of Milton; the mo- 
ral of other poems is incidental and conſequent; in "Milton's 
only it is eſſential and intrinfick, His purpoſe was the moſt _ 
uſeful and the moſt arduous ; f vindicate the ways of God to 
nan; to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of religion, and the neceſſity 
of obedierice to the Divine Law. 
To convey. this moral, there muſt be a fable, a narration 
artfully conſtructed, ſo as to excite curioſity, and OY ex- 


| 1 In this \part of his work, 1 * 


- 
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| dia pulled every other He has involved in his 
- account of the Fall of N RALLIED preceded, / and 
a Fark gy to 9 7 — 7 he has interwoven' the whole ſyſ⸗ 
tem ology. with ſuch propriety, that every part appears to 
be 11 bel e any — is wiſhed ſhorter 'for the 
| 3 progreſs of, the main action. 

| j\-The f ject of ick poem is naturally an event of great 

= ton is not n 2 ci 
5 of a — —. Ts foundation of an empire. 
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Saanen | 
N and am him with:the farce 
Of all cheir re regions ; 


erte, which, only te controul of Geber ftra 

1 laying creation waſte, and Ali the vaſt pg of 
ſpace with-ruin and confuſion. To y. the motiyes and 
_— of beings thus ſupetiour, ſo fir as 3 reaſon can 
examine them, or human imagination repreſent them, is the 
| C 
I the examination of epick poems much ſpeculation is com- 
eon employed upon the charaffers. The characters in the 
4 1 0 which admit of examination, are thoſe of angels 
— Gar evil; of man in his innocent 
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is regal and Jo and, as may Lam, Aegis th BG 
& regal oy, an + 3; [GA * appear occalitn ly, . 
and at as every incident requires; th litary, fi * got 
Abdiel is very amiably pai DR KA 

wil very ami pin c Ts | 
Satan, as Addiſon. obſerves, fuch ſentiments are ene ES 
the moſt exalted and mo "Wipraved being, Mi ilton, 
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therefore is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable;. The 


ſubſtance of the narrative is truth; and, as truth allows no 
choice it is, like neceſſity, ſuperior to rule. To the acciden- 
tal or adventitious parts, as to every thing human; ſome light 
3 ns may be made. But the main brick is ummoyably 
Jo Hi juſtly ichuithed by Addiſon; that this poem has; by the 
nature of its ſubject, the adVantage above all others; that it is 
univerſally and perpetually interefting: All mankind will, 
through Al ages; bear the fame relation to Adam and to Eve, 
and muRt partake of that good and evil which extend to them- 


_ ſelves. 


Of the niachinery, fo called from og de Nui, by which 
is meant the occaſional interpoſition of ſupernatural power; 
another fertile topick of critical remarks, here is no room to 
ſpeak, becauſe every thing is done under the immediate and 
viſible direction of Heaven; but the rule is ſo far obſerved 
that no part of the action could have been accompliſhed by 
any other means. POO e | 
Of epiſodes, I think there are only two, contained in Ras 
phael's relation of the war in Heaven, and Michael's prophe- 
tick account of the changes to happen in this world. Both are 
_ cloſely connected with the great action; one was neceſſary to 
Adam as a warning, the other as a conſolation. io ee, 
To the compleatneſs or integrity of the deſign nothing can 
be objected; it has diſtinctly and clearly what Ariſtotle re- 
quires, a beginning, a middle, and an end. There is perhaps 
no poem, of the ſame length, from which ſo little can be taken 
without apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, 
nor is there any long deſcription of a ſhield. The ſhort di- 
reſſions at the beginning of the third, ſeventh, and ninth 
ks, might doubtleſs be ſpared ; but ſuperfluities ſo beautiful 
who would take away ? or who does not wiſh that the author 
of the 7liad had * ſucceeding ages with a little know- 
ledge of himſelf? Perhaps no Elles are more frequently or 
more attentively read than thoſe extrinſick paragraphs; and, 
fince the end of poetry is pleaſure, that cannot be unpoetical 
with which all are pleaſed. . | a 
The queſtions, whether the action of the poem be ſtrictly 
one, whether the poem can be properly termed Heroic, and who 
is the hero, are raiſed by ſuch readers as draw their principles 
of judgement rather from books than from reaſon. Milton, 
rh es intituled Paradiſe' Loft only a poem, yet calls it him- 
ſelf heroick ſong. Dryden petulantly and indecently denies the 
heroiſm of A becauſe he was overcome; but there is no 
PTS. | rreaſon 
I | / 
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reaſon why the hero ſhould not be unfortunate, except eſtab- 
liſhed praftice, ſince ſucceſs and virtue do not go neceffarily _ 
together. Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority 
will not be ſuffered by Quintilian to decide. However, if 
ſucceſs' be neceffary, Adam's deceiver was at laſt cruſhed; 
Adam was reſtored to his Maker's favour, and therefore may 
ſecurely reſume his human rang. 
After the ſcheme and fabrick of the poem, muſt be conſider- 
ed its component parts, the ſentiments and the diction. | 
The ſentiments, as expreſſive of manners, or appropriated _ 
to characters, are, for the greater part, unexceptionably juſt. 
Splendid paſſages, containing leſſons of morality, or pre- 
cepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the original for- 
mation of this poem, that, as it admits no human manners 
till the Fall, it can give little aſſiſtance to human conduct. Its 
end is to raiſe the th 
Yet the praiſe of that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained 
his ſingularity of virtue againſt the ſcorn of multitudes, may 
be accommodated to all times; and Raphael's reproof of Adam's 
curioſity after the planetary motions, with the anſwer returned 
by Adam, may be confidently oppoſed to any rule of life which 
any poet has delivered. _ bu ws 
| The thoughts which are occaſionally called forth in the pro- 
greſs, are ſuch as could only 5 imagination in 
the higheſt degree fervid and active, to which materials were 
ſupplied by inceſſant ſtudy and unlimited curioſity. The heat 
of Milton's mind may be faid to fublimate his learning, to 
throw off into his work the ſpirit. of fcience, unmingled with 
1 „„ „„ 
e had conſidered creation in its whole extent, and his de- 


oughts above ſublunary cares or pleaſures. 


ſeriptions are therefore learned. He had accuſtomed his ima- | 


gunned to unreſtrained indulgence, and his conceptions there- 
ore were extenſive. The characteriſtick quality of his poem 
is ſublimity. He ſometimes deſcends to the elegant, but his 
element is the great. He can occaſionally inveſt himſelf with 
grace; but his natural. port is gigantick loftineſs*#. He can 
pleaſe when pleaſure is required; but it is his peculiar power 
to aſtoniſh, _ 25 8 8 
He ſeems to have been well acquainted with his own genius, 
and to know what it was that Nature had beſtowed upon him 
more bountifully than upon others ; the power of diſplaying 
the vaſt, illuminating the ſplendid, enforcing the awful, dark-= 
ening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful; he 2 | 


* Algaroiti terms it giponteſca fl initd Miltoniana. D. J. 
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choſe. a ſubje&t on which too much could not be fad, on 
which he might tire his fancy-without the cenſure. of extrava- 
nce. | 
8515 appearances of nature, and the oceurrences of life, 
did not ſatiate his appetite of greatneſs. To paint things as 
they are, requires 4 minute attention, and — — the memo- 
ry rather than the fancy, Milton's delight was to ſport in the 
wide regions of poſſibility ;. reality was a ſcene too narrow for 
bis mind. He ſenthis faculties out upon diſcovery, into worlds 
where only imagination can travel, and delighted to form new 
modes of exiſtence, and furniſh ſentiment and action to ſupe- 
rior: beings, to trace the counſels of Hell, or accompany the 
choirs of Heaven. | "a eu 
But he could not be always in other worlds ; he muft ſome 
times. reviſit earth, and tell of things viſible and known. 
When he cannot raiſe wonder by the ſublimity of his mind, he 
gives delight by its 2 1 
Whatever be his ſubject, he never fails to fill the imagina- 
tion. But his images and deſeriptions of the ſcenes or opera- 
tions of Nature do not ſeem to be always copied from original 
form, nor to have the freſhneſs, racineſs, and energy, of im- 
mediate obſervation. He ſaw Nature, as Dryden expreſſes it, 
through the ſpectaclus of books ; and on moll 1 calls 
learning to his aſſiſtance. Ihe garden of Eden brings to his 
mind the vale of Enna, where Proſerpine was gathering flow- 
ers. Satan makes his: way through fighting elements, like 
Argo, between the Cyanean rocks; or L. Poe 2 two 
Sicilian whirlpools, when he ſhunned Charybdis on the lar- 
board. The mythological alluſions have been juſtly cenſured, 
as not being always uſed with notice of their vanity; but 
they contribute variety to the narration, and produce an alter- 
nate exęrciſe of the memory and the faney. 5 | 
His families are leſs numerous, and more various, than thoſe 
of his predeceſſors. But he does not confine himſelf within 
the limits of rigorous compariſon: his great excellence is am- 
plitude ; and he expands the adventitious image beyond the di- 
menſions which the occaſion required. Thus comparing the 
ſhield of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crowds. the imagi- 
nation with the diſcovery of the teleſcope, and all the wonders 
which the teleſcope diſcovers. 2 | 8 
Of his moral ſentiments it is hardly praiſe to affirm that 
_ they excel thoſe of all other poets; for this ſuperiority he was 
indebted to his acquaintance with + ſacred writings. The 
ancient epick poets, wanting the light of Revelation, were 
very, unſkilful teachers of virtue: their principal characters 
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of Milton, I haye not made long quotations, becauſe of ſe- 
lecting beauties there had been no end, I ſhall in the ſame 
eneral manner mention that which ſeems to deſerve cen- 
Are; for what Er * take delight in tranſeribing 
5 mini which, if en the reputation of Milton, di- 
in ſome * 3 4 | 
| 9 of my ſcheme does not admit the frequent 
notice of verbal inaccuracies 3 which Bentley, perhaps better 
ſkilled. in grammar than » has often ound, though he 
ſometimes made them, and w ich he imputed to the obtru- 
fions of a reviſer, whom the author's blindneſs obliged him to 
employ; a ſuppoſition raſh and groundleſs, if he thought it 
true, and vile and pernicious, if, as is ſaid, he in private al- 
' lowed it: to be falſe, _ 

The plan of Paradiſe Loft has this i inconvenience, that it 
compriſes neither human actions or human manners. The 
man and woman who act and ſuffer are in a ſtate which no 
other man or woman can ever know. The reader finds no 
tranſaction in which he can be engaged; beholds no con- 
dition in which he can by any effort of imagination place 
himſelf ; he has, therefore, little natural curioſity or ſym- 


. all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's diſobedience; 
we. all fin like Adam, and like him muſt all bewail our of- 
fences; we have reſtleſs and inſidious enemies in the fallen 
angels; and in the bleſſed ſpirits we have guardians and friends ; 
in the "RE a of mankind we hope to be included ; in the 
deſcription Heaven and Hell we are ſurely intereſted, as 
MEA all to reſide hereafter either in the regions of horrour or 
I \ 
But theſe truths are too important to be new; they have 
been taught to our infancy ; they have mingled with our ſo- 
 litary thoughts and familiar converſations, and are habitually 
bee, with the whole texture of life. Being therefore 
they raiſe no unaccuſtomed emotion in the mind; 
= * ions baſſes we cannot learn; what is not unex- 
pected, cannot ſurpri 
EE: nc the ideas kaggekel by theſe awful ſcenes, from ſome 
ecede with reverence, except when ſtated hours require 
their e from others 2 with horrour, or 
| Admit them only as ſalutary inflitions, as counterpoiſes to our 
2 7 and paſſions. Such images rather obſtruct the career 
than. incite it. 
| delle and terrour are indeed the genuine ſources of poe- 
055 but poetical nne as human imagina- 
; tion 
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tion can at leaſt conceive; and poetical terrours ſuch as human 
ſtrength and fortitude may combat. The good and evil of 
Eternity are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the mind 
ſinks under them in paſſive helpleſſneſs, content with calm be- 
lief and humble adoration. | 84 258 
Known truthy however, may take a different appearance, 
and be conveyed to the mind by a ne train of intermediate 
images. This Milton has undertaken, and performed with 
pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to himſelf. Whoever 
— the few radical poſitions which the Scriptures afforded 
him, will wonder by what energetic operation he expanded 
them to ſuch extent, and ramified them to ſo much variety, 
reſtrained as he was by religious reverence from licentiouſneſs 
of fiction | I. WE | 
Here is a full diſplay of the united force of ſtudy and 
genius; of a great accumulation of materials, with judge- 
ment to digeſt, and fancy to combine them : Milton was able 
to ſelect from nature, or from ſtory, from an ancient fable, or 
from modern ſcience, whatever could illuſtrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impregnated his 
—. fermented by ſtudy, and exalted by imagination. c 
It has been therefore ſaid, without an indecent hyperbole, 
by one of his encomiaſts, that in reading Paradiſe Lot we read 
a book of univerſal knowledge. 2 
But original deficience cannet be ſupplied. The want of 
human intereſt is always. felt. Paradiſe Loft is one of the 
books which the reader admires and lays down, and forgets 
to take up again. None ever wiſhed it longer than it is. 
Its is a duty rather than a pleaſure, We read Milton 
for inſtruction, retire harraſſed, and overburdened, and look 
elſewhere for recreation; we deſert our maſter, and ſeek for 
companions. | "Tr | 
Another inconvenience of Milton's deſign is, that it re- 
quires the deſcription of what cannot be deſcribed, the agency 
of ſpirits. He ſaw that immateriality ſupplied no images, — 
that he could not ſhow angels acting but by inſtruments of 


action; he therefore inveſted them with form and matter. 


This, being —— was therefore defenſible; and he ſhould 
have ſecured the conſiſtency of his ſyſtem, by keeping imma- 


teriality out of ſight, and enticing his reader to drop it from 
his thoughts. But he has unhappily perplexed his poetry 
with his philoſophy. His infernal and celeſtial powers are 
ſometimes pure ſpirit, and ſometimes animated body. When 
Satan walks with his lance upon the burning marle, he has 
ll and the new 

6 world, 


a body; when, in his e between UH 
a ; : "Ii 
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world, he is in — of ſinking in the vacuity, and is ſup- 
ported by a guſt of riſing vapours, he has a body; when he 
animates the toad, he ſeems to be mere ſpirit, that can pene- 
trate matter at pleaſure ; when he farts up in his own ſhape, 
he has at leaſt a determined form; and when he is brought be- 
fore Gabriel, he has a ſhear and a ſhield, which he had the 
power of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the contend- 
ing angels are evidently material. | e 
The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium, being incorporeal 
Haute are at large, though tvithout number, in a limited 
pace: yet in the battle, when they were overwhelmed by 
mountains, their armour hurt them, cr»/hed in upon their fub- 
flance, now grown groſs by ſmning. This likewiſe happened 
to the uncorrupted angels, who were overthrown the 
Fr their arms, for unarmed they might eafily as ſpirits have 
evaded by contraction or remove. Even as ſpirits they are 
hardly ſpiritual ; for contraction and remove are images of 
matter; but if wo. have eſcaped without their armour, 
they might have eſcaped from it, and left only the empty cover 
to be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a ſun- beam, is mate- 
rial; Satan is material when he is afraid of the proweſs of 


Adam. 
The confuſion of ſpirit and matter, which pervades the 
whole narration of the war of Heaven, fills it with incongru- 
ity ; and the book, in which it is related, is, I believe, the 
—_— of children, and gradually neglected as knowledge is 
inc | pu 
' After the operation of immaterial agents, which cannot be 
explained, may be confidered- that of allegorical perſons, 
which have no real exiſtence, To exalt cauſes into agents, to 
inveſt —.— _ —_ . = animate -_ with ac- 
tivity, has alwa en the right of poetry. But ſuch airy 
being are, for the moſt part, ſuffered only to do their natural 
office, and retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and Victory ho- 
vers overs over a yr" or s ona ſtandard ; but Fame 
and Victory can do more. To give them any real employ- 
ment, or aſcribe to them any material agency, is to make them 
allegorical no longer, but to ſhock the mind by aſcribing ef- 
fects to nonentity. In the Prometheus of Æſchyſus we ſee Vio- 
lence and Strength, and in the Alegſtis of Euripides, we ſee 
| Death, brought upon the ſtage, all as active perſons of the 
drama; but no precedents can ſuſtify abſurdity. _ 
Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly faulty. 
Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and may be allowed to be 
the portreſs of Hell; but when they ſtop the journey of Sa- 


tan, 
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tan, à journey deſcribed as real, and when Death offers him 
battle, the allegory is broken. That Sin and Death ſhould 
have ſhewn the way to Hell, might have been allowed ; but. 
they cannot facilitate the y building a bridge, becauſe 
the difficulty of Satan's paſſage is deſcribed as real and ſenſible, 
and the bridge ought to be only figurative. The Hell aſſigned 
to the rebellious ſpirits is deſcribed as not leſs local than the 
, reſidence of man. It is placed in ſome diſtant part of ſpace, 
ſeparated from the regions of harmony and order by a chaotick 
_ waſte and an unoccupied vacuity; but Sin and Death worked 
up a mole of er foil, cemented with aſþhaltus ; a work 
— allegory ap ve of the greateſt 
is u egory appears to me one | 
faults of the poem; Ind to this there was no temptation, but 
the author's opinion of its beauty. AY 
To the conduct of the narrative ſome objection may be 
made. Satan is with great expeQation brought before Gabriel 
in Paradiſe, and is ſuffered to go away unmoleſted. The crea- 
tion of man is repreſented as the conſequence of the vacuit7 
left in Heaven by the expulſion of the rebels; yet Satan men- 
tions it as a report rife in Heaven before his departure. 
Too find ſentiments for the ſtate of innocence was very dif- 
fioult; and ſomething of anticipation perhaps is now and then 
diſcovered. Adam's diſeourſe of dreams ſeems not to be the 
ſpe culation of a new- created being. I know not whether his 
anſwer to the angel's reproof for curioſity does not want ſome- 
thing of propriety ; it is the ſpeech of a man acquainted with 
many other men. Some philoſophical notions, eſpecially when 
the philoſophy is falſe, might have been better omitted. 
ang, in a compariſon, ſpeaks of t:morous deer, before deer 
were yet timorous, and before Adam could underſtand the 
compariſon, . e 
Dryden remarks, that Milton has ſome flats among his ele- 
vations. This is only to ſay, that all the parts are not equal. 
In every work, one part muſt be for the ſake of others; 
a palace muſt have ; a poem muſt have tranſitions. 
Tt is no more to be required that wit ſhould always be blazing, 
than that the ſun ſhould always ſtand at noon. In a great 
work there is viciſſitude of luminous and opaque parts, as 
there is in the world a ſucceffion of day and night. Milton, 
when he has expatiated in the ſky, may be allowed ſometimes 
to reviſit earth; for what other author ever ſoared fo high, or 
ſuſtained his flight ſo long? ?; | i I ER 
Milton, being well verſed in the Italian poets, appears to 
have borrowed often from them; and, as every man catches 
| ſomething 
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ſomething from his companions, his deſire of imitating Arioſto's 
levity has diſgraced his work with the Paradiſe of Fools ; a 
fiction not in itſelf jl|-imagined, but too ludicrous for its 
place. ? | | 4 ; 
His play on words, in which he delights too often; his 
cequivocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend by the ex- 
ample of the ancients; his unneceſſary and ungraceful uſe of 
terms of art; it is not neceſſary to mention, becauſe they are 
eaſily remarked, and generally cenſured ; and at laſt bear fo 
little proportion to the whole, that they ſcarcely deſerve the at- 
tention of a critick. | ad 
Such are the faults of that wonderful performance Para- 
diſe Loft; which he who can put in balance with its beau- 
ties muſt be conſidered not as nice but as dull, as leſs to 
be cenſured for want of candour, than pitied for want of ſen- 


ſibility, . ; | 3.2000 | 

of Paradiſe Regained, the general judgement ſeems now 
to be right, that it is in many parts elegant, and every where 
inſtructive. It was not to be {ippoſed that the writer of Pa- 
radiſe Lof could ever write without great effuſions of fancy, 
and exalted precepts of wiſdom. The baſis of Paradiſe Re- 

ained is narrow; a dialogue without action can never pleaſe 
fle an union of the narrative and dramatick powers. Had 
this poem been written not by Milton, but by ſome imitator, 
it would have claimed and received univerſal praiſe. 
_ If Paradiſe Regained has been too much depreciated, Samp- 
fon Agoniſtes has in requital been too much admired, . It 
could only be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learning, 
that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, with their en- 
cumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and 
Engliſh ſtages; and it is only by a blind confidence in the re- 
utation of Milton, that a drama can' be praiſed in which the 

intermediate parts have neither cauſe nor confequence, neither 
haſten nor retard the cataſtrophe. _ 5 

In this tragedy are howeyer many particular beauties, 
many juſt ſentiments and ſtriking lines; but it wants that 
power of attracting the attention which a well- connected 
plan produces. 1 : | hb: 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick writing; he 
knew human nature only in the groſs, and had never ſtudied 
the ſhades of character, nor the combinations of concurring, 
or the perplexity of contending paſſions. He had read much, 
and knew what books could teach; but had mingled little in 
the world, and was deficient in the Knowledge which experi- 
ence muſt confer. | 

| Through 
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Through all his greater works there prevails an uniform pe- 
euliarity of Diction, a mode and caſt of expreſſion which bears 
little reſemblance to that of any former writer; and which is 
ſo far removed from common uſe, that an unlearned reader, 
when he firſt opens his book, finds himſelf ſurpriſed by a new 
uage. : * Cas 
© has been, by thoſe who can find nothing wrong 
in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after words 
ſuitable to the grandeur of his ideas. Our language, ſays Ad- 
diſon, ſunk under him. But the truth is, that, both in proſe 
and verſe, he had formed his ſtyle by a perverſe and pedan- 
tick principle. He was deſirous to uſe Engliſh words with a 
foreign idiom. This in all his proſe is diſcovered and con- 
demned ; for there judgement operates freely, neither ſoſten- 
ed by the beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts ; 
but ſuch is the om of his' poetry, that his call is obey- 
ed without reſiſtance, the reader feels himſelf in Py 
to a higher and a nobler mind, and criticiſm ſinks in ad- 
Milton's ſtyle was not modified by his ſubject; what is 
ſhown with greater extent in Paradiſe Lo/ff, may be found 
in Comus, One ſourte of his | Pax ring was his familiari 
with the Tuſcan poets ; the diſpoſition of his words is, 
think, frequently Italian; perhaps ſometimes combined with 
other tongues. Of him, at laſt, may be ſaid what Jonſon ſays 
of Spenſer, that he wrote no language, but has formed what 
Butler calls a Babyloniſh Dialef, in itſelf harſh and bar- 
barous, but made by exalted genius and extenſive learning 
the vehicle of fo 3 inſtruction and ſo much pleaſure, that, 
like other lovers, we find grace in its deformit yx. 
Whatever be the faults of his diction, he cannot want the 
praiſe of copiouſneſs and variety: he was maſter of his lan- 
guage in its full extent; and has ſelected the melodious 
words with ſuch diligence, that from his book alone the Art 
of Engliſh Poetry might be learned. EN 1 
After his diction, ſomething muſt be ſaid of his verfca-. 
tion. The meaſure, he ſays, is the Engliſh heroick verſe with- 
out rhyme. Of this mode he had many examples among the 
Italians, and ſome in his own country. The Earl of Surrey 
is ſaid to have tranſlated one of Virgil's books without 
rhyme ; and, beſide our tragedies, a few ſhort poems had ap- 
peared in blank verſe, particularly one tending to reconcile 
the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt y”_ Guiana, and 
probably written by Raleigh ' himſelf, Theſe petty perfor- 
| mances 
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rata; and, finding blank Verſe eafier than rhyme, was 
— of perſuading himſelf that it is better. 7 
; , he ſays, and ſays truly, it nd neceſſary adjunt? of 
trut frothy. But, perhaps, of poetry, as à mental operation 


metre or muſick i is no neceſſary adjunct: it is — by 


133 of metre that poetry has been diſcriminated 54 all 
inte ges; and, in languages m lodiouſly cofiſtructed with A 
5 proportlon of LY an ſhort er metre is ſufficient. 
Blit one latigu 5 eannot conimuni ate its rujes to another: 

where Fire d and im erfe&}, ſome i p is neceſſary, 
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faint! t it is ealjly loſt,” unleſs I the ſyllables o every 
line . te t 7 ; " this Co-0] (ob can be het: be 
tained by 175 preſervation of every verſs unmingle with ano 
ther as 4 diſtinct ſyſtem of ſounds; and' this Wiffiaetack is 
tained and fpreſervedby the artifice of 'rhyme. The variety yof 
pauſes, ſo much boaſted by the lovers of blink verſe, chan, 
the meaſures of an Engliſh poet to the periods of 4 "Ae: 
claimer; and there are only a few happy readers of Milto 
WhO enable their aifiehce to perceive where the lines 800 


or begin. Blank vaſe 5 bald an Ihgehious critick, ſeems to be bl 
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oetry may ſubf whey rhyme, | but Engliſh poetry will 
not 615 aſs "nor can rhyme ever be 4 ſpared but 
where the Hab ject" is able 'to | pport itlelt. 175 verſe 
makes ſome pb to that wd is Called "la 10 

has neither the eaſineſs of proſe, nor the me its num- 
bets, and therefore'tires by long & Foßkinüancd, f the Italian 


| piers » without rhyme, whom ow alledges as * 


one is popular; what reaſon could d urge it Re its fence has 
been 05s Pop by che 1 

But, Shaver be the een; of rhyme, I cannot pre- 
vail on myſelf to wiſh that Milton had been' a rhyiner ; ; for 


I cannot wiſh his work to be other than it is.; yet, like other 


| | heroes, he is to be admired rather than imitated. He that 


thinks himſelf” capable of aſtoniſhing | may write blank verſe; 
—4 thoſe” that hope only to pleaſe muſt condeſcend to 
ot 

3 be higheſt praiſe of genius is original invention. Mil- 
ton cannot be ſaid to bels contrived th he ſtructure of an epick 

oem, and therefore owes reverence to that vigour and am- 
plitude of 'mind to which all generations muſt be indebted for 
the arp of poetical nartation, ſor the texture of the * 
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the variation of incidents, the interpoſition of dialogue, and 

all the ſtratagems that ſurpriſe and enchain attention. But, 
of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the 
leaſt indebted. He was naturally a thinker for himſelf, con- 
fident of his own abilities, and diſdainful of help or hind- 
rance: he did not refuſe admiſſion to the thoughts or 'ima- 

es of his predeceſſors, but he did not ſeek them. From 
his contemporaries he neither. courted nor received ſupport z 
there is in his writings nothing by which the pride of other 
authors -might be gratified, or favour gained; no exchange 


of praiſe, nor ſolicitation of ſupport. His great works were 
performed under diſcountenance, and in blindneſs ; but dif- 
ficulties * at his touch; he was N for whatever is 
arduous; and his work is not the greateſt of heroick poems, 
only becauſe it is not the firſt. ET 
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ſon of Butler's princi 


TYLER 
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Or the great author of Hudibras there is a life prefixed to the 
latter editions of his poem, by an unknown writer, and there- 
fore of diſputable authority; and ſome account is incidentally 
given by Wood, who confeſſes the uncertainty of his own 
narrative; more however than they knew cannot now be 
learned, and nothing remains but to compare and copy them. 


SAMUEL BUTLER was born in the pariſh of Stren- 
ſham in Worceſterſhire, according to his biographer, in 1612. 
This account Dr. Naſh finds confirmed by the regiſter. He 


was chriſtened Feb. 14. 


His father's condition is variouſly repreſented. Wood men- 
tions him as competently wealthy ; but Mr. Longueville, the 
_ friend, ſays he was an honeſt farmer 

with ſome ſmall eſtate, who made a ſhift to educate his ſon at 
the grammar-ſchool of Worceſter, under Mr. Henry Bright“, 


from 


*® Theſe are the words of the author of the ſhort account of 


Butler prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnſon, notwithſtanding 


what he ſays above, ſeems to have ſuppoſed was written by Mr. 
r 


Longueville, the father ; but the contrary is to be inferred from a 
"7 An paſſage, wherein the author laments that he had 
neither ſuch an acquaintance nor intereſt with Mr. Longueville 
as to procure from him the golden remains of Butler there men- 


| tioned. He was probably led into this miſtake by a note in t 
Biog. Brit. p. 1077, fignifying, that the ſon of this gentleman was 


living in 1736. | 

Of this friend and generqus patron of Butler, Mr. William. 
Longueville, I find an account, written by a perſon who was 
well acquainted with him, to this eſſect, viz. that he was a con- 
veyanci:g lawyer, and a bencher of the Inner Temple, and had 


raiſed himſelf from a low beginning to very great eminence = 
t 


* 
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from whoſe care he removed for a ſhort time to Cambridge; 


but, for want of money, was never made a member of any 
college. Wood leaves us rather doubtful whether he went 
to Cambridge or Oxford; but at laſt makes him paſs ſix or 
ſeven years at Cambridge, without knowing in what hall or 
college : yet it can hardly be imagined that he lived fo long 
in either univerſity, but as belonging to one houſe 'or ano- 
ther; and it is ſtill leſs likely that he could have ſo long in- 
| habited a place of learning with ſo little diſtinction as to leave 
his reſidence uncertain. . Dr. Naſh has diſcovered that his father 
was owner of a houſe and a little land, worth al out eight 
pounds a year, {till called Butler's tenement. b | 
Wood has his information from his brother, whoſe narra- 
tive placed him at Cambridge, in oppoſition to that of his 
neighbours, which ſent him to Oxford. The brother's ſeems 


the beſt authority, till, by confeſſing his inability to tell his 


hall or college, he gives reaſon to ſuſpect that he was re- 
ſolved to 4 on him an academical education; but durſt 
not name a college, for fear of a detection. | 1 
He was for ſome time, according to the author of his 
Life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Earl's Grodwd, in Worceſter- 
ſhire, an eminent juſtice of the peace. In his ſervice he had 
not only leiſure for ſtudy, but for recreation: his amuſements 
were muſick and painting; and the reward of his pencil 
was the friendſhip of the celebrated Cooper. Some pic- 
_ tures, ſaid to be bis, were ſhewn to Dr. Naſh, at Earl's 
Croomb; but, when he enquired for them ſome years after- 
wards, he found them deſtroyed, to ſtop windows, and owns 
that they hardly deſerved a better fate. ER YO 
; He was afterwards admitted into the family of the Coun- 
teſs of Kent, where he had the uſe of ' a library; and 
ſo much recommended himſelf to Selden, that he was 
often employed by him in literary buſineſs. Selden, as — 
* | "> 


that profeſſion ; that he was eloquent and learned, of ſpotleſs 
integrity ; that he ſupported an aged father who had ruined his 
fortunes by extravagance, and by his induſtry and application re- 


edified a ruined family; that he ſupported Butler, who, but for 
him, muſt literally have ſtarved; and received from him as a 
recompence the papers called his Remains. Life of the Lord- 
keeper Guilford, p. 289. Theſe have fince been given to the 

blick by Mr. Thyer of Mancheſter; and the originals are now 
in the hands of the Rev. Dr. Farmer, maſter of 


manuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. . | | | 
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well known, was ſteward to the Counteſs, and is ſuppoſed 
fo have gained much of his wealth by managing luer 
ate. „ | T2 | 
In what character Butler was admitted into that Lady's 
ſervice, how long he continued in it, and why he left it, is, 
like the other incidents of his life, utterly unknown. | 
The viciflitudes of his condition placed him afterwards in the 
family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. 
Here he obſerved ſo much of the character of the ſeQaries, 
that he is ſaid to have written or begun his poem at this 
time; and it is likely that ſuch a deſign would be formed in 
a place where he 2 the principles and practices of the 
rebels, audacious and undiſguiſed in the confidence of ſuc- 


ceſs. 

At length the King returned, and the time came in which 
loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, however, was only 
made ſecretary to the Earl of Carbury, . preſident of the 
principality. of Wales; who conferred on him the ſteward- 
ſhip * Ludlow Caſtle, when the Court of the Marches was 
reyived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a gen- 
tlewoman of a good family ; and lived, ſays Wood, upon her 
fortune, having ſtudied the common law, but never practiſ- 
bis it. A fortune ſhe had, ſays his biographer, but it was 
oft by. bad ſecurities. 5 ä As 

In 1663 was publiſhed the firſt part, containing three can- 
tos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as Prior relates, was 
made known at Court by the taſte and influence of the Earl 
of Dorſet. When it was known, it was neceſſarily admired: 
the King quoted, the courtiers ſtudied, and the whole party of 
the — | applauded it. Every eye watched for the golden 
ſhower which was to fall upon the author, who certainly was 
not without his part in the general expectation. 

In 3664 the fecond part appeared; the curioſity of the na- 
tion was rekindled, and the writer was again praiſed and elated. 
But praife was his whole reward. rendon, ſays Wood, 
gave him reaſon to hope for © places and employments of 

value and credit ;”” but no ſuch advantages did he ever ob- 
tain. It is reported that the King once gave him three 
hundred guineas; but of this temporary bounty I find no 


oof. ; 
"04 relates that he was ſecretary to Villiers Duke of 

Buckingbam, when he was Chancellor of Cambridge: this 
is doubt d by the other writer, who yet allows the Duke 
to have been his frequent benefactor. That both theſe ac- 


counts 
3 
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counts is falſe there is reaſon to ſuſpect, from à ſtory told by 
Packe, in his account of the Life of Wycherley; and from 
| ſome verſes which Mr. Thyer has publiſhed in the authors 
Remains. tt uy eee «A r Kane 
« Mr. ee fays Packe, * had always laid hold of 


an opportunity which offered of repreſenting to the Duke of 
« Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had deſerved of the Royal 
« Family, by writing his ” inimitable Hadibras ; and that it 
« was a reproach to the Court, that a perſon of his loyalty 
« and wit ſhould ſuffer in obſcurity, and under the wants he 
« did. The duke alway med to hearken to him with 
attention enough; and after ſome time undertook to re- 
« commend his pretenſions to his Majeſty. Mr. Wycherley, 
c in hopes to keep him ſteady to his word, obtained of his 
« Grace to name a day, when he might introduce that mo- 
« deſt and unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laſt an 
appointment was made, and the place of meeting was agreed 
« to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend attended ac- 
« cordingly ; the Duke joined them; but, as the D——1 
« would have it, the door of the room where they fat was 
“ open, and his Grace, who had ſeated himſelf near it, ob- _ 
« ſerving a pimp of his acquaintance dr creature too was 
« a knight) trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately 
« quitted his engagement to follow another kind of buſineſs, 
« at which he was more ready than in doing good offices 
« to men of deſert; though no one was better qualified 
than he, both in regard to his fortune and underſtanding, 
« to protect them, and, from that time to the day of his 
« —_— poor Butler never found the leaſt effect of his pro- 
« miſe l“ | Sls 
Such is the ſtory. The verſes are written with a degree 
of acrimony, ſuch as negle& and diſappointment might na- 
turally excite ; and ſuch as it would be hard to imagine But- 
ler capable of expreſſing againſt a man who had any claim to 
his atitude. | | | 9 
Notwithſtanding this diſcouragement and neglect, he ſtill 
proſecuted his deſign; and in 1678 publiſhed the third part, 
which ſtill leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. How 
much more he originally intended, or with what events the 
action was to be concluded, it is vain to _— Nor 
can it be thought ſtrange that he ſhould ſtop here, however 
To write without reward is ſufficiently unpleaſ- 
ing. He had now arrived at an age when he might think it 
proper to be in jeſt no longer, and perhaps his health might 
now begin to fail. = 


ur ru 


He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having unſucceſs- 
fully ſolicited a ſubſcription for his interment in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, buried him at his own coſt in the church- yard of Co- 
vent Gardens. Dr. Simon Patrick read the ſervice. - * 
Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for his 
authority Mr. Lowndes of the * that Butler had an 
early penſion of an hundred pounds. This is contradicted 
b al tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, and by the 
_ by 
| — of Dryden; and I am afraid will never be con- 
About ſixty years afterwards; Mr. Barber, a printer, 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's: principles, be- 
2 him 2 monument in Weſtminſter Abbey, thus 
ibed: lit 7 e 


An 1 N 
| i Str, iæ in igorn. nat. 1612, 
r 
Vir doctus imprimis, acer, integer; 
Opperibus Ingenii, non item præmiis, foelix : 
Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; - 
Quo ſimulate Religionis\Larvam detraxit, - 
Et Perduellium ſcelera liberrime exagitavit ; 
Seriptorum in ſuo genere, Primus & Poſtremus. 
Ne, cui vivo deerant ſerè omnia, b 
Deeſſet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem poſito marmore, curavit 
_  Jonannis BAn AER, Civis Londinenſis, 1721. 


After his death were publiſhed three ſmall volumes of 
his poſthumous works: I know not by whom colle&ed, or by 
what authority aſcertained+ ; and, lately, two volumes more 
have been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, indubitably 

enuine. ' From none of theſe pieces can his life be traced, or 

is character diſcovered. Some verſes, in the laſt collection, 
ſhew him to have been among thoſe who ridiculed the inſtitu- 

1 eee RET" 

In a note in the Biographia Britannica,” p. 1075, he is 
ſaid, on the authority of the younger Mr. Longueville, to have 
lived for ſome years in Roſe-ſtreet, Covent Garden, and alſo that 
he died there; the-latter of theſe particulars is rendered highly 
probable, by his being interred in the cemetery of that pariſh. 

7 They were collected into one, and publiſhed in 12mo. 
173% H. e ; 
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tion of the Royal Society, of which the enemies were for 
ſome time very numerous and very acrimonious, for what 
reaſon it is hard to conceive, ſince the philoſophers profeſſed 
not to advance doctrines, but to produce facts; and the moſt 
zealous enemy of innovation muſt admit the gradual pro- 
greſs of experience, however he may oppoſe hypothetical te- 
merity. os Fe CSS 
In this miſt of, obſcurity paſſed the life of Butler, à nun 
whoſe name can only periſh with his language. The mode 
and place of his education are unknown ; the events of his 
life are variouſly related; and all that can be told with cer» 
tainty is, that he was poor... 7 EY IO 
THE poem of Hudibras is one of thoſe compoſitions of 
which a nation may juſtly boaſt ; as the images which it ex- 
hibits are domeſtick, the ſentiments unborrowed and unex- 
peed, and the ſtrain of diction original and peculiar. We 
muſt not, however, ſuffer the pride, which we aſſume as the 
countrymen of Butler, to make any encroachment upon juſ- 
| tice, nor appropriate thoſe honours which others have a right 
to ſhare. The poem of Hudibras is not wholly Engliſh ; 
the original idea is to be found in the hiſtory of Don Quixote; 
a book to-which a mind of the greateſt powers may be indebted 
without diſgrace. RS FFF 
Cervantes ſhews a man, who having, by the inceſſant pe- 
ruſal of incredible tales, ſubjected his underſtanding to his 
imagination, and familiariſed his mind by pertinacious medi- 
tations to trains of incredible events, and ſcenes of impoffi. 
ble exiſtence ; goes out in the pride of knighthood to redreſs 
wrongs, and defend virgins, to reſcue captive princeſſes, and 
tumble uſurpers from their thrones ; W by a ſquire, 
whoſe cunning, too low for the ſuſpicion of a generous mind, 
enables him often to cheat his maſter. 5 
The hero of Butler is a Preſbyterian Juſtice, who, in the 
confidence of legal authority and the rage of zealous ignor- 
- ance, ranges the country to repreſs ſuperſtition and correct 
abuſes, accompanied by an Independent Clerk, diſputatious 
and obſtinate, with whom he often debates, but never con- 
quers him. 434 | 1 . 
Cervantes had ſo much kindneſs for Don Quixote, that, 
however he embarraſſes him with abſurd diſtreſſes, he gives 
him ſo much ſenſe and virtue as may preſerve our eſteem ; 
wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is made by 'match- 
leſs dexterity commonly ridiculous, but never contemptible. 


— 
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But for poor Hudibias, his poet had no tendertiefs ; he 
| Ehuſes not chat any pity ſhould be ſhewn or feſpect 8 
Bim: he gives him up at once to laughter and Contempt, with- 
out any quality that can Gignif), or prote him. 
In 2 the chafacter of Hudibras, and deſeribing his. 
. perſon and habiliments, the author ſeems to labour with a 
' tumultuous confuſion of , diflimilar ideas. He, had read the 
hiſtory of the mock knights-ertant; he knew the notions 
and manners of a Preſbyterian magiſtrate, and tried to units 
the abſurdities of both, however diſtant, in one perſonage. 
Thus he gives him that pedantic oftentation of knowledge 
which has no relation to chivalry, and loads him with mar- 
yo encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil meme! 
E um 


| ſends him out a colonelling, ahd yet never brings hi 
, ̃ͤ Ü TOI 
If Hudibras be conſidered as the N of the 
reſdyterians, it is not eaſy to iy why his weapons ſhould 
de repreſented as ridiculous or uſeleſs ; fot, whatever julge- 
ment might be paſſed upon their knowledge or their argu- 
ments, experience had ſufficiently ſhown that their ſwords 
J IIS. 
The hero, thus 7 1 7 of ſwaggerer and pedant, of 
knight and juſtice, is led forth to action, with his ſqulré 
Ralpho, an Independent Enthuſiaſ. 

f the contexture of events planned by the author, which 
is called the action of the poem, ſince it is left imperfeQ, 
no judgement can be made. It is probable, that the hero 
| was to be led through many luckleſs adyentutes, which 
would give occaſion, like his attack upon the bear and fiddle, 
to expoſe the ridiculous rigour of the ſectaries; like his en- 
counter with Sidrophael and Whacum, to make ſuperſtition 
and credulity contemptible ; or, like his recourſe to the low 
retailer of the law, diſcover the fraudulent practices of dif- 
ferent profeſſions  _. Wn oh e 

What ſeries of events he would have formed, or in what 
manner he would have rewarded or puniſhed his hero, it is 
now vain to conjecture. His work muſt have had, as it 
| ſeems, the defect which Dryden impiites to Speiiſer ; 15 
action could not have been one; thoſe could only have bee 
a ſucceſſion of incidents, each of which might have happened 
without the reſt, and which could not all co-operate to any | 
% ot ont 

e diſcontinuity of the action might however have been 
eaſily forgiven, if there had been action enough: but T believe 
every reader regrets the paucity of events, and complains that 
a in 
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in the pa Hudibras; as in the hiſtory of Thucydides, 
there is more ſaid than done. The ſcenes are too ſeldom, 


and 1 is tired eee coriverſationn 
2 more ox” tn than to cans 
trive adventures. Every poli con eakes way for an ar 
and every objgition dictates an anſwer. When two di purants 
are en 3 —— 
difficulty is: not to continue, but to end the controverſy — 
whether it be that we com but: few of the ilities 
of life, or that liſe itſelf affords little variety every man'who - 
has tried knows how much labour it will coſt to form ſuch 4 
combination of circumſtances as ſhall have at once the 
of 2 een and Nr - _— without vi 1 
— Dabngur of this poem ebe ebe Sons 
wer of engaging the attention might es added to it 
y quicker reciprbeation, by ſeaſo1 interruptions, by ſud-. 
den queſtions, and by a nearer 1 to dramatic ſpriteli· 
neſs; without which,” . always tire, 
howeyer ſparkling with e e g Wot. 7 
with alluſions. 12 E 
The great ſource of pleaſure i is ld.  Vniformi mult 
tire at laſtʒ though it be uniformity of excellence. We love 
to expect; and; when abut ron is diſappointed or F Ed 
we want to be again For chis impatie 5 
preſent, 2 would d pleas muſt make proviſion. * | 
ſkilful: writer #rritat, mulcet, makes a due diſtribution of the 
Sr eee 
ture, e t the whole of a . 
may be tedious though all the parts ate praiſed. | * 
1 inexhauſtible * could give r ab ce 5 
would ever leave half. read the work of Butler; for tat poet 
bas ever brought ſo many remote os ſo happily t rd 
It is ſcarcely poffible to peruſe a page without nding ſome al. 
ſociation of images that was never und before. By the firſt 
paragraph the reader is amuſed, by the next he is delighted, 
and by a ſew more ſtrained to aſtoniſhment; but aſtoniſhment 
is a toilſome 32 et is oo weary of e * 


1 1 Argo onantle 


Or, vile 11 1 Mache . a e. 
Et ny? ny e dic a5 meſs. 
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. Ainagination is uſeleſs without knowledge : nature gives in 
vain the power of combination, unleſs. tudy and obſervation 
ply materials to be combined. Butler's treaſures of know- 
ledge appear proportioned to his expence : whatever 'topick 
employs his mind, he ſhews himſelf qualified to expand and il- 
- Iuftrate it with all the acceſſaries that books ean furniſh ; he is 
found not only to have travelled the beaten road, but the bye- 
of literature ; not on to have taken ne 
to have examined with minute i 


tired a I He chat merely 
makes a book from books may be uſeful, but can ſcarcely 
great. Butler had not ſuffered life to glide beſide him — 
of unobſerved. He had watched with great clligence the ope= 
ao ee tn rac th fc ming opinion, = 
mour, intereſt, paſfion. rom ſuch remar 223 
that great number of fententious diſtichs which have paſſed inte 
converſation, and are added as axionis to che gene. 
ral Rock of practical knowledge. 

* When any work bat been viewed and gang ch ff 


ueſtion of i is, how was it performed ? 

adibeas wat — on; it was not by a 
fudden tumult of or a ſhort | m of violent 
labour. To ſuch a maſs of ſentiments at the tall 


of accidental deſire, or of ſudden neceffity; is beyond the 
Tam informed by Mr, Thyer of Ma | ve mind: 


Big Hudibras in proſe. 


is poſſe 
place book, in Butler repoſted, nat ſick events of pro« 
— — r ee 
tudes, alluſions, aff - inferences, as occaſion 
prompted, or meditation — thoſe that were 
ted in his own mind, and might be uſefully applied to 
Nene Futu future purpoſe, duch is the er of thoſe who write 
for immortality. 
3 human works are not eaſily found without a periſhable 
Of che ancient poets 2 the mythology 
Ms and oppreſſive. Of Hudibras, the manners, being 
founded on opinions, are temporary and local, and therefore 
become every day leſs intelligible, and leſs ſtriking. What 
Cicero ſays of philoſophy is true likewiſe of wit por oh 


* H of 


that: «time effaces + fiftions of 55 0 pinlon, and confirms | ths. 
« determinations of } ature.” Sue manners as depend upon 
ſtanding relations and reneral p ons are 'c6-extended with the 
rice of man; bur tho E rfiodi! lons of life, and e 
of practice, which. are debe ogeny of error and perverſeneſs,. 
or at beſt of ſome 7 — 4 or tranſient Pa 
muſt periſh with their p | 
Mick therefore” of that 1 Which thanſpotted the cen⸗ 
tury with merrim is loft to us, who. do not know the ſou 
ſolemnity, the ſullen ſuperſtition, the gloomy moroſeneſs, vs 
the ſtubborn ſcruples, of the ancient Puritans; or, if we know 
them, derive our zh We only from books, or from.tradi-, 
tion, Have never Had them m before out᷑ e aid but 'by 
. ona | albert the” lines in which they 
ie. © randfathers knew the picture from the Oe 
we ju — 5 contempl. 0 picture. 1 
Kae Fre 78 | e of the 
nt time, to nge tum of ah u and io . 
is contradictio which pe 2 — ine, Tr om prac- 
tice, and difturbe@ both” public'and private quiet, i 63 — _ 
when ſubordination was” 19 and awe was hi 
when any unſettled innovator, who, could hatch a kalt bee 
notion, produced it to the publick; when every man mi 15 
become a preacher, and amoſt evety preacher could. cole. | 
congregation. 
will of the nation is very reaſonably ſuppo ofed to te- 
ſide in the parliament. What can be contluded eh the lower 
claſſes of tlie people, when in one 245 the > parliaments ſummon- 
ed by Cromwell it was ſeriouſly ed, that all the 77 
in the Tower ſhould be burnt, ws * memory of thin 
ſhould beeffaced, und that the ewhole ſyſtem. of life ſhould 25 N 
mence anew ? 
We have never been witneſſes of dtp ep by the IE 
2 of 2 and plumb-porridge ; nor ſeen with what 
who could eat them at all other times of the 
Wr ee og them in December. An old Puritan 
who was alive in 64 childhood, being at one of the feaſts of 
the church invited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told 
him, that if he treat him at an alehouſe with beer, brew-_ 
ed for all times and feaſons, lle ſhould accept his kindneſs, 
but would have none of his ſuperſtitious meats and drinks. 
One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of all games 
of chance; and he that reads'Gataker upon 224 may ſee how 


much learning and „ ts and cel of hs ade 


: 
Kr + 

£ 
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hon t neceſſ: to prove that it was no crime to throw a dye, 
or N at 8 or to hide a ſhilling for r e 0 A. 
Aſtralogy, however, againſt which ſo much of the ſatire is 
direted, was not more the folly of the Puritans than of others. 
It had in that time a very extenſive dominion. Its predictions 
raiſed hopes and fears in minds which ought to have rejected i it 
with contempt. In hazardous undertakings care was taken 
to begin under the influence of a propitious Aae ;, and when 

. "the kin was priſoner in Cariſbrook Caſtle, an aſtrologer way, 

| conſulted what hour would be found moſt ; favourab e te. an 


bet effect this poem had upon "he i publick, whether it 
1 impoſture, or reclai go hg: is not eaſily deter- . 
| "Cheats can ſeldom Rand long againſt, laug — Jt is, 
garn that t the credit of planetary intelligence wore faſt ; AWAY; F*a 
thoup h ſome men of Knowledge, and Tra among 12 85 
— oe to believe that conjunCtions 0 fron oppoſiions' had 
t part in the wn 5 80 5 good ot ev, and in the 85 
vernment of ſublunary 
Poetical ARS ol oup he £ tbe probable 1 upon certain ſuppoſi- | 


tions, and ſuch p HEE þ requires is here 111 
lated only, by 55 — 'No ew more plain] 
the our tu of doing ſomethin 2 FOE: difficulty of Indi 


ſomething to do, 4255 that Bu er 11 reduced to Te to 
his hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the moſt agreeable 
fiction of Cervantes 3 very ſuitable indeed to the manners of 


The diction of f this poem is gel "Familiar, and the num- 
bers purpoſel 4 neglected, except in a few places where the 
thoughts by their native excellence ſecure themſelyes from vio- 
lation, being ſuch as mean language cannot expreſs. *. 
mode of vert fication has N Dryden, who r 
that the heroick meaſure was not wa choſen. To the cri-. 
tical ſentence of Dryden the higheſt reverence would be due, 
were not his deciſion often precipitate, and; his opinions im- 
mature. When he wiſhed to change the meaſure, he probably 
would have been willing to change more. If he intended that, 
when the numbers were heroick, the dition ſhould ſtill remain 
vulgar, - lanned a very heterogeneous and unnatural compo- 
ſition. 1 e ſtatelineſs both of ſound 5 | 
words, l o0d to wiſh Butler had under- 
taken a different work. 


3 


—_— he maar i quick or _fpritely, and. 


Bu ſuch 97 — and ſuch didion can gair 
— are uſed b 8 writer whoſe vigour of — and 8 


neſs of mh rnaments 
who) in oqn dere of the novelty anf and juſtneſs of his co 
tions, can 1 for throw metaphors and epithets awa may. 
another that conveys common thoughts in careleſs verſification, 
it will only be ſaid, ( Pauper videri Cinna vult, & eſt per,” 
The meaning and dition” will be worthy. of w_ r, and 
criticiſm may ay juſt doom them to periſh t 
Nor even / wh another Butler fl ſhould wiſe, ds another 

Hudibras obtain the ſume r Bufleſque conſiſts in a diſ- 
proportion — ro e and the ſentiments, or between 
the adventitious ſentiments, and the fundamental ſubject. It 
therefore, like all hodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. All diſproportion is 
unnatural; and from what is unnatural we can derive only the 
nv * 4 produces. 3 e admire it awhile as a 

N e 3 but en it is no e, we ve 
ics dnt. It is a kind of Hams ran which hy — ä 
tition detects itſelf; and the reader, learning in time 3 | 

. 1s to expect, lays dovyn his book, as the ſpectator 72 a 
from a ſecond exhibition of thoſe _ of hich: WAR e | 
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Jena. WILMOT, ente Ba of Rocheſter ; theo 
A Earl of Rocheſter, berter known by the title of Lor 
Wiles? ſo often mentioned in -Clarendon's Hiftory, was 
born April 20, 1647, at Dicchley in Oxfordſhire. Aſter a 
grammatical education at the ſchool of Burford, he entered à 
mobleman into Wadham College in 1059 only twelve years 

old; and in a66a, at fourteen, was, wi 


of high rank, male maſter 'of ants by Lord Clarendon in 


He e r France and Tidy ; _ at his 
return, devoted himſolf to the Court. In 1605 be went to 
ſca with Sandwich, and diſtinguiſhed himlelf at 25 
common en A ; and de next ſununer ſerve! 
board Sir Edward Spragge, who, in the heat of ey. 8 | 
ment, 1 meſh e of reproof to ſend to one of his cap- 
tains, could find no — ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, 
in an o _ boat, went and returned amidſt the ſtorm of ſhot. * 

But his reputation for bravery was not laſting ; he was re- 
proached with ſlinking away in ftreet quarrels, and leaving his 
companions to ſhift as tas Teſt 4 cold without him ; and Sheffield 
Duke of Buckingham ha eft a Nor of his refuſa] to fight 


He had very early an inclination to intemperance, which he 
totally ſubdued in his travels; but, when he became a cour- 


tier, he unhappily addicted himſelf to difſolute and vitious com- 
pany, by which bis principles were corrupted, and his manners 
depraved. He loſt all ſenſe of religious reſtraint ; and, find- 
ing it not convenient to admit the authority of laws which he 
was reſolved not to obey, ſheltered his wickedneſs behind 
infidelity. _ 
As he excelled in that noiſy and licentious merriment which 
- Wine incites, his companions eagerly encouraged him in = 
ane 
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cals, . ph, 22 
Burnet he was for five years 
{> much inflams 


confine himſelf to can. 


igation, 

he lived worthleſs and uſeleſs, 2 pb 4 

2 r voluptuouſneſs; till, at the age of one: and 

the fund of life, and reduced himſelf 

time he was led to an acquaintance with 

CSIR ys opi- 

nions, and the courſe of his life, 3 ceived. 

fuch ion of the reaſonableneſs of moral duty, and the 
truth of hriſtianity, as produced a total change 

. 

iven in 2 i 

Paſſages 1 . Death of John Earl of Rocheſter, 

— eV bor paar 4 the philoſopher 

Pos and the faint for its piety, | It were an in- 


Jury tot OR MER” 2 


- 
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He died July 26, 1680; before he had completed his: thirty 
fourth year; and was ſo worn away bye long iineſs, that life 
went out without a ſtruggle. © " WO! 

Lord Rocheſter was eminent for the vigous of his colloguia 

wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks and ſallies of extra- 
Vvagance. The glare of hi ral character diffuſed itſelf 
upon his writings; tho conipelitionsof a man whoſe name was 
ſo often were certain of attention, and from many readers 
certain of applauſe. This blaze of reputation is not yet quite 
extinguiſhed; and his poetry ſtill _ ſome 3 
yond that which genius has beſtowed.” | 

Wood and Burnet give us reaſon to — that much was 

imputed to him which he did not write. — —— 
the original collection was made, or by 3 
nuineneſs was aſcertained. The firſt edition was publiſh 

the year of his death, with an air — profeſing n 
| the title-page to be printed at Antiuerßp. 

Of ſome of the pieces, however, there is no doubt. The 
—— of Horace's Satire, the verſes to Lord Mulgrave, 

the Satire againſt Man, the Verſes upon Nothing, gan 5 
haps ſome others, are I believe genuine, and bar moſt ue 
thoſe which this collection exhibits. 

As he cannot be ſuppoſed to have found lian for any aa | 
of continued ſtudy, his * — n ſhort, fuch as 
one fit of refolution would produ 

_ A have no — prin WR 3 they tell, like ** 

mooth and eaſy language, of ſcorn and kindneſs, diſ. 
— on * deſertion, abſence and inconſtancy, with the com- 
e e commonly 
ſmooth and eaſy; but have little 9 and little ſentiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant or un- 
happy: In the reign of Charles the Second began that —— 
tion, which has ſince been very frequent, of ancient | 
preſent times ; and perhaps few will be found where t — 
teliſm is better preſerved than in this. The verſification is in- 
deed ſometimes. careleſs, but it is ne rige aus and 


kee Brom elt effort of his Muſe.i is his poem upon Nothing. | 
He- is not 2 firſt who bas choſen this barren, topick. for 
the bhoaſt of his- fertility. There is a poem called Mil in 
Latin by Paſera A poet and critick of the ſixteenth century, 
in France; who, in his own eee ee * n _ 
$909 poetry dus; at | 
— Molliter offa quieſcent” 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malig, 


His 


, © . Aae — nor mitt 
His works ate not ebifini6h, And therefol” 1 Wall ilbjoig 
his verſes, * *. 1 n n 14 "ep 1 Ne W * g , e | 
In examining this performance, Nothing muſt be conſidered 
as having not only a negative but a kind of poſitive ſignificati- 
on; as I need not fear thieves, T haye nothing, and nothing is à 
very powerful protector. In the firſt part of the ſentence it is 
taken negatively; in the-ſecond-it-1s taken 1 an 
agent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a queſtion; qvhether he 
ſhould uſe à rien faire, or d ns rien faire; and the firſt was 
referred becauſe it gave rien a ſenſe in ſome ſort poſitive. 
Nuthing can be a fübſect only in jes potive ſenſe, and ſuch f 
ſenſe is given it in the firſt line 
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In this line, -I know not whether he does not allude to a 
curious book ds Umbra, by Wowerus, which, having told 
the qualities of Shade, * with a poem, in which are 
theſe lines: „ | 
Jam primum terram validis circumſpice clauftris 
uſpenſam totam, decus admirabile mundi c 
Terraſque tractuſque maris, campoſque liquentes | 
Aeris & vaſti laqueata palatia * . 
Omnibus v13R.A prior. 


* 
* 


4 a 


The poſitiye ſenſe is generally preſerved, with great ſkill, | 
through the whole poem; though ſometimes, in a ſubordinate 
ſenſe,” the negative nothing is injudiciouſly mingled, Paſſerat 


confounds the two ſenſes, WOO RS 
Another of his moſt vigorous pieces is his Lampoon on Sir 


Car Scroop, who, in a poem called The Praiſe of Satire, had 
ſome lines like theſe &; | 74 Es | | 


He who can puſh into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away, | 
Leaving him to be murder d in the ſtreet, - | 
Then put it off with ſome buffoon conceit : 
lim, thus diſhonour'd, for a wit you own, 
And court him as a top fidler of the town. 


e This 
1 quote from memory. Dr. J. 
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This was meant of Rocheſter, whoſe buffion conceit was, 1 
| ſuppoſe, a ſaying often mentioned, that every Man would be a 
goward if be and drew from him thoſe furious verſes ; 


e durft; and drew thole furiou 
to which Scroop made in reply an epigram, ending with 
theſe lines? . ab e 


DIE | 7: $5 8 2 BIDET. tr; 16-25 
Thou canſt hurt no man's fame with thy ill word; 
Thy pen is full as harmleſs as thy fword. | 


Of the ſatire againſt Aan, Rocheſter can only claim what 
remains when all Boileau's part is taken away, 

In all his works there is ſpritelineſs and Yigour, and every 

y a” Logg 

A 


where may be found tokens of a mind which 

carried to excellence. What more can be expected | | 
life ſpent in oftentatious contempt of regularity, and end- 
layed the abilities of many other men began yo be dif- 


— 
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ANUS adeſt, Fr t 
z — abeſt feſtis quod pf foo dons N 
4+ iccine Caſtalius nobis exaruit humor? 
ſque adeò 1 ingenii noſtri eſt exhauſta bein, 
Immunem ut Videat redeuntis a pn r 
Quod nuſquam eſt, potius nova per yeſtigia qusram, 
Ecce aùtem es dum ſeſe ! in omnes 
Invenit mea ys AH, ne deſpice munus. r 
Nam NIHIL eſt geinmis, NIMAL, eſt pretioſius auro. : 
Huc animum, huc igitur vultys adverte benignos; 
Res nova narratur 1 ve null | audits priorum, Hu 
Auſonii & Graii — 17 yates, 3 
Auſoniz indium px1zup eff Greceque Camcnæ - 
' Eccolo quacungue'Ceres ſua olpicit aryay , 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem compl, vins 
Oceanus, NIHIL interitus & orginis expers. 
Immortale xihir, NIBJL omni parte beatum. 
Qudd ſi hinc majeſtas et vis diy ina e. 


Num quid honore deim, num ken 9 as} 
Conſpectu Iucis iH eſt jucu 
Vere xIHIIL, NIHIL Friend 17 — 4 


Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura; A 
In bello 3 NIHIL eſt, Martiſque tumultu: 
| ers in pace NI NIKHIL eſt in fœdere arc al 


elix cui NIHIL eſt, (fuerant hæc vota 3 
Non timet inſidias ; es, incendia temnit: 


Sollicitas ſequitur nullo ſub judice lites, 

Ile ipſe invictis qui ſubjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis ſapiens, NIH1L admiratur & optat. 
Socraticique gregis fuit iſta ſcientia uondam, 
Scire NIHIL, ſtudio cui nine incum itur uni. 
Nec quicquam in ludo mavult didicifle j Juventus, 


Ad magnus quia ducit opes, & culmen honory 


| Noſe 
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Noſce NIM1L, noſces fertur quod oreæ 
Grano hærere fabæ, cui vox adjuncta negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti duce viſcera terra 
Pura liquefaciunt ſimul, & patrimonia miſcent. 
Arcano inſtantes operi, & carbonibus atris, 


pd 


Surdum audit loquitürque N1M1L fine voce, ng off 


Abſque loco motuque NIHIL per inane . 

Humano generi utilius NIHIL arte medendi. 

Ne — igitur, neu Theſſala murmura tentet 

Idalia vacuum trajectus arundine pectus, 

Neu legat Idæo Didtizum in vertice gramen. 

Vulneribus ſævi NHL auxiliaturamoris. 

Vexerit & quemvis trans mceſtas portitor undas, 

Ad ſuperos imo NIHIL hunc revocabit ab orco. 

Inferni N1H1L inflectit precordia regis, 

Parcarümque colos, & inexorabile penſum. 

Obruta Phlegræis campis Titania pubes 

Fulmineo ſenſit n1H1L eſſe potentius ictu: * N 

Porrigitur magni NIH1L extra mœnia mundi: 

Diique III metuunt. ' Quid longo carmine plura 

Commemorem ? 'virtute NIHIL præſtantius ipſa, 

Splendidius N1HjL eſt; NIHIL eſt Jove denique majus, 

Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugiss 
Ne tibi fi multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De NNO NIMIL1 pariant faſtidia verſus. 
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WI ad DILLON, Earl of 3 was | 

the ſon of James Dillon and Elizabeth W orth, fiſter to 
the Earl of Strafford. He was born in Ireland during the lieu- 
tenancy of Strafford, who, being both his uncle and his od- 
father, gave him his own ſurname. .. His father, the third Earl 
of Roſcomman, had been converted by Uſher to the Proteſtant 
religion; and when the Popiſh. rebellion broke out, Strafford 
thinking the family in great danger from the fury of the Iriſb, 
ſent for his godſon, and ſons, him at his own. —— Vork- 
ſhire, where he was inſtructed in Latin; which he learned ſo 
as to write it with purity and — though he was never 
able to retain the rules of grammar. WE Ir) 

uch is the account given by Mr. Fenton from ed notes 
on Waller moſt of this account muſt be borrowed, though 1 
know not whether all that be relates is certain. The inſtruc- 
tor whom he aſſigns to Roſcommon is one Dr. Hall, by whom - 
oy mean. the. See Halb, then in did man and 2 

iſhop 

When the ſtorm habe pron oh Strafford, his he wad a 
ſhelter no longer; and Dillon, by the advice of Uſher, was 
ſent to Caen, where the Proteſtants had then an gn | 
and continned his ſtudies; under Bachart. - 

Young Dillon, who was ſent to ſtudy under Boche and 
who is repreſented as having already made great proficie 
literature, could not be more than nine years old. Str dd | 
went to govern Ireland in 1633, and was put to death el Ne Uh 

ears afterwards, That he was ſent to Caen, is certain: I 
was a great ſcholar, may be doubted, -. 

At Caen he is ſaid to have had-ſome preter-natura intel . 
gence of his father's death. 

« The Lord Roſcommon, being a boy of ten years of age, 
« at Caen in Normandy, one day was, as it were, madly ex- 
6 naeh in | Playings, leaping, - * over d © board 


— 
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4 boards, &c. He was wont to be ſober enough; faid, 
Goldi grant this bodes no ill-tuck fo him f In the 0.6 
« extravagant fit, he cries out, A father is dead. A fort- 
night after, news came from Ireland that his father was dead. 
This account J had from Mr. Knolles, who was his. gover- 
4 nor, and then with him; —ſince ſecretary to the Tarl of 
* Strafford; and I have heard his lordſhip's relations confirm 
< the ſame.” Aubrey s Miſcellany. 5 y 
The preſent age is very little inclined to favour any ac- 
counts of this king, nor will the name of Aubrey much recom- 
mend it to credit: it ought not, however, to be omitted, be- 
cauſe better evidence of a fact cannot eaſily be found than is 
here offered; and it muſt be by preferving ſuch relations that 
we may at laſt judge how much they are to be regarded. If 
we {tay to examine this account; we ſhall fee difficulties on 
both ſides: here is the relation of a fact given by a man who 
kad no intereſt to deceive; and who could not be deceived 
himſelf; and here is; on the other hand; a miracle which pro- 
duces no effect; the order of nature is interrupted to diſcover 
not a future but only a diſtant event, the knowledge of whieh 
is of no uſe to him to whom it is revealed. Between theſe 
difliculties, what __ be found? Is reaſon or teſtimony 
to bo rejected? I believe what Oſborne ſays of an appearance 
of ſanctity may be applied to fuch impulſes or anticipations as 
this: Do not — 2 them, becauſe they may be true; but 
do not eafily truſſ t e alſe. | 
The ſtate both of England and Ireland was at this time ſuch, 
that he who was abſent from either country had very little 
| ion to return; and therefore Roſcommon; when he left 
Caen, travelled into Italy, and amuſed himſelf with its anti- 
quities, and particularly wich medals; in which he acquired 
uncommon ſkill | Fu 
At the Reſtoration, with the other friends of monarchy, he 
came to England, was made captain of the band of penſioners, 
and ſo much of the diffolutenefs of the court, that he 
addicted himſelf immoderately to gaming, by which he was 
engaged in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its uſual concomitants, extravagance and diſtreſs. 
Aſter ſome time, a diſpute about part of his eſtate forced 
him into'Ireland, where he was made by the duke of Ormond 
— 7 of the guards, and met with an adventure thus related 
enton 2 * 
2 74 He was at Dublin as much as ever diſtempered with the 
4 ſame fatal affection for play, 3 one ad- 
& venture that well deſerves to be . 
| 5 8 
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u his 1 s froin/#gaming-table; he was attacked in the 
« dark by threes rutfans, who were employed to aſſaſſinate 
« him; The Earl — with 9 mw reſolutiony 
u that he diſpatchetl one of the ors : a gentleman, 
« accidentally pafling that way, interpoſed; and diſarmed ano 
« ther: the thitt ſecured himſelf by fli flight. This generous aſ- 
« ſiſtant was a diſbanded officer, of a . and fair re- 

« putation ; who, by what we call the partiality of fortune, 
« to avoid cenſuring the iniquities of the times, wanted even 
« a plain ſuit of cloaths to make 4 decent at the 
« caſtle. But his lordſhip, on this occaſion, preſenting him 
« to the duke of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed” 
« with his grace, that he might e his poſt of captain of 
« the to his friend; which for about three years the 
« pen enjoyed, and; upon his death, the duke eurer. 
« the commiſſion to his generous benefactor.“ Li 

When he had finiſhed his buſineſs, he returned to Ia 
was made maſter of the horſe to the Ducheſs of Vork; nd 
married the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl Wa 
3 

now buſi mind with 

the plan of a ſociety for refinin ne ha age and fixing 
ſtandard 3 in imitation, fays Fe of thaſ . harmed and + Foul 
ſocteties with which he Wy bern acquainted abroad. In this de- 
ſign his friend Dryden is ſaid to have aſſiſted him. 


"he ſame deſign, it is well known, was revived by.) Dr. 


Swift in the miniſtry of Oxford; but it has neyer ſince been 
publicly mentioned, though at that time great expectations 
were formed by ſome of its eſtabliſhment and its effects. Such 
a ſociety might, perhaps, without much difficulty, be collect- 
ed; but that it would produce what is expsRed from it may 
be doubted. 

The Italian academy ſeems to have obtained its end. The 
language wasrefined, and ſo fixed that it has changed but little. 
The French academy thought that they refined their bt Heeg 
and doubtleſs thought rightly; but the event has not 
that they fixed it ; r the French of the preſent time is very 
different from that of the laſt —_— 

In this country an academy could expected to do but little. 
If an academician's place were profitable, it would be given 
by intereſt ; if attendance were gratuitous, it would be rarely 
paid, and no man would. endure the leaſt diſguſt. Unanimity 
is impoſſible, and debate would ſeparate the aſſembly. 


But ſuppoſe. the philological decree made and promulgated, . 


what would be its authority ? In abſolute governments, there 
is 


4 
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is ſometimes a general reverence paid to all: that has the ſancti- 
on of power, and the countenance of greatneſs. How little 
this is the ſtate of our country needs not to be told. We live 
in an age in which it is a kind of publick ſport to refuſe all 
reſpect that cannot be enforced. The edicts of an Engliſh | 
academy would probably be read by many, only that they might 
be ſure to diſobey them. 6 8 iona dne hib s es, nt! 
That our language is in perpetual e corruption can- 
not be denied; but what prevention can be found? The pre- 
ſent manners of the nation would deride authority; and there- 
fore (nothing is left but that every writer | ſhould criticiſe 
himſ2 £44 HOY a N F DISH Jud ag o. 
All hopes of new literary inſtitutions were quickly fuppreſ- 
ſed by the contentious turbulence of King James's 8 and 
Roſcommon, foreſeeing that ſome violent concuſſion of the 
ſtate was at hand, purpoſed to retire to Rome, alledging, that 
it was beſt to ſit near the chimney when the chamber | ſmaaked ; 
a ſentence, of which the application ſeems not very cſear. 
His departure was delayed by the gout ; und he was ſo im- 
patient either of hindrance or of pain, that he ſubmitted him- - 
ſelf to a French empirick, who is ſaid to have repelled the. diſ- 
ane, to nd tgiact © No ont 
At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with an 
energy of voice that expreſſed the moſt, fervent devotion, two 
lines of his own verſion of Dies 1re : . beta aint nut 


My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end. 


Tj 


He died in 1684; and was buried with great pomp in Weſt - 
| minſter-Abbey. | | 


His poetical character is given by Mr, Fenton: | 

In his writing, ſays Fenton, © we view the image of 

« a mind which was naturally ſerious and ſolid: richly fur- 
4 niſhed and adorned with all the ornaments of learning, unaf- 
« fectly diſpoſed in the moſt regular and elegant order. His 
« imagination; might have probably been mere fruitful and 
'« ſprightly, if his judgment had been leſs ſevere. - But that 
« ſeverity. (delivered in a maſculine, clear, ſuccinct ſtyle) 
& contributed to make him ſo eminent in the didactical man- 
« ner, that no man, with juſtice; can affirm he was ever equal- 
4 led by any of - pur nation, without confeſſing at the ſame 
R% | | „„ 6 np. 
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& time that he is inferior to none. In * ocher kinds of 
« « writing his genius ward 2 have wanted fire to attain the, 

int of perfection; but who can attain it? 

Fro m this account of the 0 bed of his mind, who would. not 
Age that the) as Rr diſplayed in large volumes and nu 
merous perfor: Who would not, after the peruſal of 
chis character, be Pry RR to find that all the proofs of this, 
gent us, and knowlelg 93 And udgement, are not ſufficient to, 
om a ſing le "op to appear otherwiſe than in conjunction 
with the Dis 0 2 ther \ writer of the ſame petty ſize s? 
But thus it is that cRärackers 5 written: We know ſomewhat, 
and we imag gine the reſt. The obſetvatior * * his im 
tion "wool? E 80 been more 1 Aon! ſp ies 
ol his j udgemen ot eſs ſevere, may” webe by 
| wo ca rg Ao cayil, by a contrary ſqppoſition, 
tint it his judgement 5005 robably have been lefs ſevere, if 15 
imagination had been e fruitful. It is. g e to oppoſe 
judgement to imaginati ph Fit does not 1 36:lrow men Rive 
neceſſarily leſs of one: they have more of the other, 

We muſt allow en, what Fenton has not men- 
tioned ſo diſtinctiy à8 he ought,” and what is yet very much to 
his honour, that He is perhaps the only e correct writer in verſe 
before Addiſon; and that, if there are not ſo many or ſo great 
beauties in his compoſiti tions as in thoſe of ſome contem raries, 
there are at leaſt fewer faults. Nor is this his highe praiſe; . 
for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the = cor — writer of | 
King Charles's reign: * 4 W 


2 


Unhappy Drydea!” in wh Charles's 8” Ys, 
| Roſcommon only boaſts Open) lays. | 


| His great work 3 is his Eſay on \ Tranſlated Verſe; of which 
D 8 | 
OL, 7s. be $17") 4 oa It 


* They were . publiſhed, together with thoſe of Duke, in an 
octavo volume, in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, profeſſes 
to have taken great care to procure and inſert all of his lordſhip's 
poems that are truly genuine. The truth of this affertion is 
flatly denied by the author of an account of Mr. John Pomfret, 
prefixed to Romans ; who afferts, that the Proſpect of Death 
was written by that perſon many years after Lord Roſcommon's 
deceaſe; as os, that the paraphraſe of the Prayer of Jeremy 
was written by a gentleman of the name of Southcourt, living in 
he year 1724+ 1 


n * 08e 0 * ON. 


WELLS my Lord See 8 Elly 225 Tanflited Veit, * 
A 2 5 which made me uneaſ I tried whether or,, 
« — was Capable of followi bis 2 to and of reducing che 
« ſpeculation into practice. For many a fair precept in poe- 
4 try is like a ſeeming demontt in mathematicks,. ve very. 
c ſpecious in the diagram, but failing ap. the mechanick . ope-. 
« kation. * think I ave enerally e ſerved his inſtructions: 
I am ſure my reaſon ĩs ufficiently convinced both of their 
« truth and uſefulneſs; which, in other Wort is to confeſs. 
« no leſs a vanity than to pretend that 1. have, at leaſt i in ſome, 


laces, made exar e | 
is hog 0 den wi ill, I am a raidy be found fittle 
mort than one of thoſe curſory 5 ich one author pays: 
to another; for when the ſum of Lord Roſcommon's precepts. 


2] collected, it ill not be eaſy to cover, how. ey can qua- 
oy their reader for a. better, perf hed f tranſlation than 
t have been attained by his own x Sade, 7 | 


e that can abſtract his mind N epance of the pos 
„and confine. it to the pls of ej preps will ind no | 
. direction than that the author F010 be faitable to the 


ator” D genius 3 ; that he Thould be "God as may deſerve a 
tranſlation; that he who intends to tranſlate him ſhould en- 
deavour to underſtand him; that perſpicuity mould be ſtuc ied, 
ing 1 and uncouth names ſparingly 997 and that 
ante of the original mould be copied in its elevation and 
4 on. Theſe are the rules that are celebrated as ſo deſi- 
nite and important; and for the delivery of which to mankind 
ſo much honour has been paid. Roſcommon bas indeed de- 
ſerved his praiſes, had they ny ven with difcertiment, and 
beſtowed not on the rules themſelves, but the art with which 
wy 4 are introduced, and the decorations with which the 7 are 


The Eſſay, though ä excelline, is] not without its 
faults. The ſtory of the Quack, borrowed from Bailean, was 
not worth the importation; he hes ey che Britiſh and . 


0 mythology: 


I grant that from ſome moſſy idol oak; 8 
In double rhymes, our Thor and modi NY 


The oak, 'as I think Gildon has obſerved; belonged t to the 
Britiſh Druids, and Ther and Haden were ' Saxon deities. 
Of the double rhymes, which he ſo liberally ſuppoſes, he cer- 


tainly had no knowledge. oh 
His 


( 
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His inter oſition of 4 gt parggeiph er plage v erſe un 
warranta Wy hooks, 5 7 icht 48 Wi ell ha c in & 
15 A dries. of -1 Log Gks amon 50 pew egit 8. 8 2 

8 next wWark the pl 1. 70 Fic 
which has — 4 If 15 my opinion, nc A 
ſerves., Blagk vętſe, left e 0 its 

erati ei er on r or mini it ca 
ets figures Be ſtriking HL 8 
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1 Fir r * 
1 he. exper Ye 0 1 e tne 


ta give 
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Among his ſmaller works, the Eclogue of Virgi and the 
Dies Ire are well tranſlated; though the beſt line in the 
Dies Ire is borrowed from Dryden. In return, ſucceeding - 
poets have borrowed from Roſcommon. 

In the verſes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns thou and you 
„ e and the turn at the end is from 

ler. 

| His verſions of the two odes of Horace are made with 
great liberty, which is not recompenſed by much elegance 
or vigour. 

His political verſes are ſprightly, and when they were writ- 
ten muſt have been very popular. 

Of the ſcene of Guarin;, and the prologue of Pompey, 
og 9 9 in her letters to Sir Charles Cotterel, has given 

e hiſto 

” Los Roſcommon,” ſays ſhe, © is winiy one of the 
© moſt promiſing young noblemen in Ireland. He * 5 
raphraſed a Pſalm admirably, and a ſcene of Paſtor Fide, 
very finely, in ſome places much better than Sir Richard 
* Fanſhaw. This was undertaken merely in compliment to 
me, who happened to ſay that it was the beſt ſcene in Italian, 
We and the vs 4 in Engliſh. He was only two _— about 

« it. It begins thus: | 


„Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
Of filent horrour, Reſt's eternal ſeat.” 


From theſe lines, which are ſince ſomewhat cates it ap- 
pears that he did not think a work of two hours fit to endure 
the eye of criticiſm without reviſal. ; | 

bo 2 When 
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When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, ſome ladies that had 
ſee her tranſlation of Pompey reſolved to 9165 70 on the 
ſtage at Dublin; and, to promote their deſign, Lord Roſ- 
common gave them a prologue, and Sir Edward Dering an 
. Epilogue ; © which,” ſays ſhe, © are the. beſt performances of 

e thoſe kinds I ever faw.” If this is not criticiſm, it is at 


| leaſt gratitude. The thought of bringing Cæfar and Pom- 
A 2 8 S kich Czſar never 
any power, is luck. ro oh 


pey into Ireland, the only country ove 
Of Noſcommon's Works, the judgement of the publick 
ſeems to be right. He is elegant, but not great; he never 
labours after exquiſite beauties, and he ſeldom falls into 
groſs faults. His yerſification is ſmooth, but rarely vigor- 
dus; and his rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved 
| taſte, if he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be number. 
ed among the benefactors to Engliſh literature. 


: 


i ; 


p , 4 | PEE. | * Og ; 2 110 7 | 
Or THOMAS OTWAY, one of the firſt names in 
the Engliſh drama, little is known; nor is there any part 
of that little which his biographer can take pleaſure in re- 
_ lating. | | | 2551 5 ; 


He was born at Trottin in Suſſex, March 3, 1651, the 
ſon of Mr, Humphry Otway, rector of M oolbeding. From 
Wincheſter-ſchool, where he was educated, he was entered, 
in 1669, a commoner of Chriſt-church'; but left the univer- 
fity without a degree, whether for want of money, or from 
impatience of academical reſtraint, or mere eagerneſs to min- 
gle with the world, is not known. 65:7 | 
It ſeems likely that he was in hope of being buſy and 
_ conſpicuous; for he went to London, and r play 
er; but found himſelf unable to gain any reputation on the a 


e®, 5 1 | WT 
8 kind of inability he ſhared with Shakſpeare and Jon. 
| fon, as he ſhared likewiſe ſome of their excellencies. It 
ſeems reaſonable to expect that a dramatick poet ſhould 
without difficulty become a great r; that he who can feel, 
could expreſs; that he who can excite paſſion, ſhould exhibit 


with great readineſs its external modes: but ſince experience  - 


has fully proved that of thoſe powers, whatever be their af. 
finity, one may be poſſeſſed in a great degree by him who 
has very little of the other; it muſt” be allowed that they 
depend upon different faculties, or on different uſe of the 
ſame faculty; that the actor muſt have a pliancy of mien, a 
flexibility of countenance, and a variety of tones, which the 

* In "Roſcins Anglicanus, by Downes the prompter, we 
learn, that * 8 the Kin in Ml. Behn orced 
| Marriage, or The Jealous Bridegroom, which Mr, Otway attempted - 
to perform, and failed in. 'This event appears to have happened 
in the year 1692. R. 5 f 


} 
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0 

get may be eaſily ſuppoſed to want; or that the attention 
FOR per and the” pfper Vave Bel Aged) e 
the one has been conſidering thought, and the other action; 
one has watched the heart, and the other contemplated the 
face. 1 © 125 
Though he could not gain much notice as a player, he 
felt in himſelf ſuch powers as might qualify for a dramatick 
author; and, in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, produced Alci- 
Biades, a tragedy ; whether from the Alcibiade of Palaparat, I 
have not means to enquire; Langbain; tire great detector of 
plagiariſm, is ſilent. "Ep | ge 

6 1677 he publiſhed Titus and Berenice, tranſlated from 
Napin, with the Cheats of, Scapin; from Moliere; and. i 
1678 Friendſhip in Faſhion, a comedy, which, whatever 
might be its firſt reception, was, upon its reyival-at Drury. 
lane in 1749, hiſſed off the ſtage for immorality and ob- 


3 SY f ; Boy i 3k £ 1 
Want of morals, or of decency, did not in thoſe days ex- 
clude any man from the company of the wealthy and the 
gay, if he brought with him any powers of entertainment; 
and Otway is ſaid to have been at this time a favourite com- 
ion of the diſſolute Wits. But as he who defires no 
virtue in his companion has no virtue in himſelf, thoſe whom 
Otway frequented had no purpoſe of doing more for him 
than to pay his reckoning, They deſired only to drink and 
laugh: their fondneſs was without beneyolence, and their, 
familiarity without friendſhip, Men of wit, fays one of 
Otwiy's biographers, received at that time no favour from 
the Great but to ſhare their riots ; from which they were 
difmiſſed again to their own narrow circumſlances, Thus they 
* oye in poverty without the ſupport of. imminence. _ 
Some exception, however, muſt be made. The Earl of 
Plymouth, one of King Charies's natural ſons, procured for 
him a cornet's commiſſion. in ſome troops then ſent into 
Flanders. But Otway did not proſper. in his military cha- 
racter: for he ſoon left his commiſſion behind him, whatever 
was the reaſon, and came back to London in extreme in- 
digence; which Rocheſter mentions with mercileſs inſolenct 


in the Seſſion of the Poets ; A 


Tom Otway came ,next, 'Tom Shadwell's dear zany, 
And ſwears for heroicks he writes beſt of aj; 


© yea his pockets ſo amply had fill'd, 
t his mange was quite 5 lice were all kill d. 
e But 
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ut Apollo had ſeen his face on the tage, _ 
2% A did not think fit to ae | ghd "#42 . 
The Fun ob 3 \Play-houſe, for the prop o of an 5 


Den e from which he is repreſented 3 having receiyed 
fo. much benefit, was played in 1675. J b by the 
lampoon, to have had great ſucceſs, WT is faid to have been 
played thirt rty nights together. This however it is Teafonable 
to doubt, as ſo continuance of one play upon the 
ſtage is a ve 1 deviation from the 2 4 that time; 
| 5 the ardour for theatrical entertainmęn por Jet 

diffuſed through the. whole people, and 45 — co 

ing g nearly of the Ys perſons, could. de > drawn together only 


| bs. 4. 
rphan was exhibited in 1680 This is one of 
few plays 4 keep poſſeſſion of the ſtage, and has pleai 
for almoſt a century, throug h all the viciffitudes of aloe. 
tick faſhion, Of this 143 Woch new” ap Ges Potts be fa 
It is a domeſtick tragedy drawn from muddle life. Its hel 
power is upon cle ME Alons ; for it is not written witl 
much comprehenſion of thought, or elegance of expre 
But if the heart js intereſted, many ot er beauties may. 
wanting, Fe yet not be miſſed. | 
. ſame year produced The H. Hon and Fall 1 | 
Miring of much of me. is borrowed. from the 4 omen and 
0 . 


Juliet ale 
Ti 1 publiſhed 55 firſt, and next ar + the 
ſecor CY, Ss %s Fortune, two comedies now for- 
otten ; pay in BA is laſt-and. reateſt « tick work, 
Panic Preferued, 2 gedy, which Kill <6 wes to be one 
the favourites of. t Ne publick, eri the want 
of morality:in the original deſign, and the deſpicable ſcenes of 
vile comedy with heh he e has diverſified his tragick action. 
By comparing this with his Orphan, it will appear that his 
images were 24 time —— L and his more 
energetick. The ſtriking are in every mouth; and 
the publick ſeems to judge i rightly of the faults and excellen- 
cies of this play, that it is the work of a man not attentive. 
to decency, nor zealous for yirtuez but of one who conceived 
forcibly, and drew original] Ys by conſulting nature in * 

own breaſt, 

Together with thoſe plays he wrote. the poems which are 
in the preſent collection, and tranſlated 3 * French 805 


Hi Nory of the Triumvirate. | 
e 1684, 


er 


been denied, w 
the grave. 
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All this was performed before he was tit. -four yeary 
old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner which Tam un- 
willing to mention. Having been compelled by his neceſſities 


to contract debts, and hunted, as is ſuppoſed, by the tarriers 
of the law, he, retired to a -publick-houſe on Tower-hill, 


# | 


where he is ſaid to have died of want z or, as it is related by 
one of his biographers, by ſwallowing, after a long . faſt, a 


piece of bread which charity had ſupplied. . He went out, 
as is reported, almoſt naked in the rage'of hunger, and, find- 
ing a gentleman in a neighbouring. coffee-houſe, aſked him 
for a ſhilling. The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Otway 
going away bought a roll, and was cheaked with the fir 


"mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true; and there is this 


round of aaz0 Yun that Pope, who lived near enough to 
well informed, relates jn Spence's Memorials, that he died 


of a fever caught by violent purſuit of a thief that had robbed 


one of his friends. But that indigence, and its concomitants, 
ſorrow and E preſſed hard upon bim, bas neyer 
atever immediate cauſe might bring him tq 


Of the 2 which the preſent collection admits, the 
longeſt is Poet's Complaint of his Muſe, 1 of which 
1 not underſtand; and in that which is leſs obſcure J 
find little to commend. The language is often groſs, and 
the numbers are harſh, Otway had not much cultivated 
verſification, nor much repleniſhed his mind with general 


knowledge, His principal power was in moving the 'paſ- 


ſions, to which Dryden * in his latter years left an illuſtrious 


' teſtimony, He appears by ſome of his verſes to have been a 


zealous royaliſt, and had what was in thoſe times the com, 


mon reward of loyalty ; he lived and died neglected-. 


eh his preface to Freſuoy's An of Painting. Dr. J; | 
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Foie WALLER | was born . third wy 
March, 1605, at Colſhill in Hertfordſhire. His father was 
Robert Waller, Eſquire, of e in Buckin ham- 
ſhire, whoſe family was /originall * branch of the Kentiſh 
Wallers; and his mother was the daughter of John Hampden, 
of Hampden in the fame count), and ſiſter to arten th; the 
zealot of rebellion, tf 
His father died while he a yet an infant, but left kim. 2 
yearly income of three thouſand five hundred pounds; which, 
rating together the value of and the cuſtoms of life, 
we may reekqn more an £quival nt to ten thouſand at ag 
preſent time, 
He 3 by 8 his mother at Eaton; a1 
removed afterwards King's College in Cambridge. He 
was ſent to parliament in his eighteenth, if not in his fix- 
* ear, and frequented the court. of James the Firſt, 
heard a very remarkable converſation, which the 
browns of the Life pr efixed to his Works, who ſeems to have 
been well informed of facts. though he may y ſometimes err in 
chronology, has delivered as mau panes LEA. 
4 He found Dr. Andrews, biſho Wincheſter, and Dr. 
« Neale, biſhop of Durham, ing behind his Majeſty's 
% chair; and there happened ſomething extraordir 
tinues this writer, * in the converſation thoſe, prela ates 15 
« with the „on which Mr. Waller did often reflect. 
His Majeſty ed the biſhops, 4 My Lords, cannot I take 
my ſubjects money, when I want it, without all this for- 
s mality of parliament ?” The biſhop ef Durham readily 
<« anſwered, © God forbid, Sir, but you ſhould: you. are the 
breath of our noſtrils.” Whereupon the King turned and 
b ſaid to the _ of en "OO my _— what 


* 
* y Py 
* 


| 
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4 lay you?” * Sir,” replied the biſhop; -< I have no. ſkill to 


judge of parliamentary cafes.” The King anfwered, « No 
cc — my Lord; anſwer me preſently.” Then, Sir, 
* ſaid he, I think it is lawful for you to take my brother 
4 Neale's money; for he offers it.” Mr. Waller ſaid, the 
4 company was pleaſed with this anſwer, and the wit of it 
© ſeemed 20 affect the King; far, a certain lord coming in 
“ ſoon after, his Majely cried out, Oh, my lord, the 
« ſay you lig with N ady.” , No, Sir,” ſays his Lord- 
4 ſhip in confuſion ; but I like her company, becauſe ſhe has 
4 ſo much wit.” Why then,” fays:the King, do you not 
8 28 my Lord of Wincheſter there? 8 
aller's political and poetical life began nearly together, 
In his. eighteenth year he wrote the poem that appears in his 
works, on ( the ' Prince's Eſcape at St. Andero; a piece 
which juſtifies the obſervation made by one of- his editors, 
that he attained, by a felicity like inſtinct, a ſtyle which per- 
haps will never be obſolete; and that, were we' to judge 
« only by the wording, we could not know what was wrote 
« at twenty, and what at fourſeore.“ His verſification was, 
in his firſt eſſay, ſuch as it appears in his laſt performance 


By the peruſal of Fajrfax's tranflation of Taſlo, to which, 
2s * Dryden relates, he confeſſed himſelf indebted. for the 


ſmoothneſs of his numbers, and by his own' nicety of obſer- 
vation, he had already formed ſuch a ſyſtem of metrical har- 
mony as he never afterwards much needed, or much endea- 
voured, to 3 * 3 — 4 . 
rience, and gained ground graduafly upon the ruggedneſs o 
2 e e abies by — = 40 
The next poem, of which the ſubjeR ſeems to fix the 
time, is ſuppoſed by Mr, Fenton to be the Addreſs to the 
Queen, which he conſiders as congratulating her arrival, in 
Waller's twentieth year. He is apparently miſtaken; for the 
mention of the nation's — to her frequent pregnancy 
proves that it was written when ſhe had brought many chil - 
dren, We have therefore no date of = other poetical pro- 
duction before that which the murder of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham occaſioned ; the ſteadineſs with which the King re- 
ceived the news in the chapel, deſerved indeed to be reſcued 
Neither of theſe pieces that ſeem to carry their own dates 
could have been the ſudden effuſion of fancy. In the verſes 
SS Bus "EE 8 A i 1) 10 EY. de 
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v Preface to his Fables. Dr. J. 


on the Prince's eſcape, the prediction of his marriage with 
the Princeſs of. France muſt have been written after the event; 
in the other, the promiſes of the King's kindnefs to the def. 
cendants of Buck ata, which could not be properly praiſed 
till it had appeared by its effects, ſhew that time was taken 
for reviſion e It is not known that they 
were publiſhed till they appeared Jong afterwards with other 


* Waller was not one of thoſe idblaters of praiſe who culti- 
vate their minds at the expence of their fortunes. Rich as 
he was by inheritance, he took care early to grow richer, by 
marrying, Mrs Banks, a great heireſs in the city, whom the 
intereſt of the court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts, 
Having brought him a ſon, who died young, and a daughter, 
who was afterwards married to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordlhire, 
ſhe died in childbed, and left him a widower of about five-. 
and- twenty, gay and wealthy, to pleaſe himſelf with another 
marriage. TFFFFFTTCCCCC C ad ob 

Bei too young to reſiſt beauty, and probably too vain to 


think Amel reſiſtible, he fixed his heart, perhaps half fondly 
and half ambitiouſly, upon the Lady Dorothea Cianey, eldeſt 
daughter of the Earl of Leiceſter, whom he courted by all the 
poetry in which Sachariſſa is celebrated; the name is derived, 
from the Latin appellation of ſugar, and implies, if it means 
any thing,. 2 Pille mildneſs, and dull good- nature, ſuch as 
excites rather tenderneſs and eſteem, and ſuch as, though always. 
treated with kindneſs, is never honoured or admired. ' 
| Yet he deſcribes Sachariſſa as a ſublime predominating beau- 
ty, of lofty charms, and imperious influence, on whom he. 
looks with amazement rather than fondneſs, whoſe chains he 
wiſhes, though in vain, to break, and whoſe preſence is wing 
that znflames to madneſs, t. Cote Rag linea 
His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave Wit no 
opportunity of uin its influence ; fhe was not to be ſub., 
dued by the powers of verſe, but rejected his addreſſes, it is 
faid, with diſdain, and drove him away to folace his diſappoint- 
ment with Amoret or Phillis, She married in 1639 the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the King's cauſe ; 
and, in her old age, meefing ſomewhere with Waller, aſked 
him, when he would again write ſuch verſes upon her 
When you are as young, Madam,” faid he, and as handy 
4 {come as you Were un,” OE OPT ng. 
In this part of his life it was that he was known to Cla, 
rendon, among the reſt of the men who were eminent in 
that age for genius and literature; but known ſo Little to his 


I 


Advantage, 
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advantage, that they who read his character will not much 
condemn Sachariſſa, that ſhe did not deſcend from her frank 
to his embraces, nor think every excellence compriſed in 
| The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his uncommon 
; qualifications,, though they had no power upon her, recom- 
mended him to the ſcholars and ſtateſmen; and undoubtedly 
many beauties of that time, however they might receive his 
love, were proud of his praiſes, Who they were, whom he 
dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be known, Amoret, 
according to Mr. Fenton, was the Lady Sophia Murray, 
W y traditions preſerved in families more may be diſ- 
cove | | wid 
From the verſes written at Penſhurſt, it has been collected 
that he diverted his diſappointment by a voyage; and his 
biographers, from his poem on the Whales, think it not im- 
probable that he viſited the Bermudas; but it ſeems much 
more likely that he ſhould amuſe himſelf with forming an 
| Imaginary ſcene, than that ſo im t an incident, as a viſit 
n in conjectura peo- 
uty. . | 2 
F wk his dag” ae. --aly: his thirty-fifth year, he wrote 
his pieces on the Reduction of Sallee ; on the Reparation of 
St. Paul's; to the King on his Navy; the 1 on the 
Queen Mother; the two poems to the Earl of Northumber- 
land; 1 perhaps others, of which the time cannot be diſ- 
covered. =. + or rt N te oa 
When he had loſt all hopes of Sachariffa, he looked round 
him for an eaſier conqueſt, and gained a Lady of the family 
of Breſſe, or Breaux, The time of his marriage is not exactly 
__ It has not * 1 that * L ps ou by 
is poetry ; nor is any thing told of her, but that ſhe brought 
him many children. He Joabtleſ praiſed ſome whom he weld | 
bave been afraid to marry, and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been aſhamed to praiſe, Many qualities contri- 
bute to domeſtick happineſs, upon which poetry has no co- 
lours to beſtow ; and many airs and fallies may delight imagi- 
nation, which he who flatters them never can approve. There 
are charms made only for diſtant admiration, No ſpectacle is 
1 * +; | che that th 3 
Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that ſhe gave 
bim five ſons and eight Rn FFF 
During the long Interval of parliament, he is repreſented as 
living among thoſe with whom it was moſt honourable to 
conyerſe, — enjoying an exuberant fortune with that in- 


7 
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pendance and liberty of f and conduct which wealth 
ws ht always to then He was however ae. as the 
kinn of Hampden, and was therefore ſuppoſed, by the Four 
tiers not to fayour them. | 
| When the parliament was called in 1640, it En that 
Waller”: $ political character had not been miſt 
King's demand of à ſupply, produced one of ' thoſe 1 
5 which diſaffection and diſcontent, regu! jarly f 
2 ſpeech filled. with N eomplaints 0 ginary 
grievances. „ They,” ſays he, . who think themlſc 358 al- 
« ready, undone, = never apprehend. themſelyes in I 
« and they who haye nothing leſt can neyer give free 
Political 2 1 is equally in danger from the pres of 1 
tiers, and the 1 of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy,.. b ing. ſure at 
that time of a favourable audience. His topi 1 ſuch as 
will always ſerve its purpoſe; and accuſation of 2 
preaching only for preferment: and he exhorts the, 
mons carefully to provide ig r F. againſt Fabi | 

aw. 

It always gratifies curioſity to trace a ſentiment. Waller 
is uoted Hooker in one age ; and in ano- 
ther has copied Tee without quoting. ligion,” ſays 
Waller, < —4 to be the firſt thing in our purpoſe and 
« deſires; but that which is firſt in dignity is not always 
to precede. in order of time; for well-being ſuppoſes a - 
by lay and the, firſt impediment which men naturally en- 
« deavour to remove, is the want of thoſe things without 
<« . which they cannot ſubſift. God, firſt aſſigned unto. Adam 
“ maintenance of life, and gave him a title to the reſt of the 
< creatures before he appointed a law to obſerve.” 

4 God firſt aſſigned Adam,” fays Hooker, « maintenance | 
« of life, and then appointed him a law to obſerye.— True | 
« it is, that the kingdom of God muſt be the firſt, thing in 

our purpoſe and deſires; but inaſmuch as a righteous life 
M  preſuppoſeth life, inaſmuch. as to live virtuouſly it. is impoſ- 

« ſible, except we live; therefore the firſt impediment which 
naturally we endeavour to remove is penury, and want of 
things without which we cannot live.“ 

The ſpeech is vehement; but the great poſition, that griev- 
ances ought to be redreſſed before — are granted, is agree - 
able enough to law and reaſon: aller, if his bio- 
grapher may be credited, ſuch 3 to the King, as not 
to wiſh nis iſtreſſes lightened; for he re « that the King 
« ſent en to YOu b demand of ſome 


+ ſublidies | 
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« = 10 7 olf the army; and Sit Henty Vane object 
voting a fs ply, becauſe the” King would 
& 2 EI unleſs it Came 5 FI his proportiori, Mr. Wal. 


ler ſpoke — to Sir Thomas Jermyn e of 


« the oufehcld, Tt fave his "maſter effects of fo 
« bold 4 falſity; for, fie * 1 A Vit Ty entle- 

and cannot pretend t ow -the King mind: but 
© $f Nest, dall lie beige the Hergen; "nd bi 
« fon, 'the Earl of St. "Albans, Afterwards toll 1 Waker 
ee that his father's cowardice ruined the King.“ 

In the Long Parliament, which, urthappily 16 dhe nation, 
met Nov. 3, 1640, Walter eee Agmandetham” [the 
third'time ; and was confideretl by tue difconterited- 

a man ſufficiently truſty and actimonious*to*be* emp oyed in 
managing the proſecution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion 

in in favour of 'ſhip-tmoney ; and His ſpeech. mews that he did 

not difappoint their expe Raga He was, probably the 


more ardent, as his un Hampden had been cular 
in the difpute, and, by a 'fentence N hank 


. to be _ ought | K itutional, ee in- 
ur 
He was r beer bigot w9/his -party „nor ado 

their opinions. When the great J ma ml whether 
paey ought to be abolifhel},” was debated, he ſpoke Aa 
the innovation ſo coolly, ſo reaſonably, and ſo ern that 
it is not without great injury to his. name that his 8 
Which wðas as fi lows, been hitherto | omitted in his 
works: 
* There is no doubt but the bene of what this nation 
cc had ſuffered from the preſent Biſhops hath produced theſe 
& 2 laints; and the apprehenſions men have of ſuffering 

ie, in in time to come, make ſo many defire the tak- 


ing away of Epiſcopacy: but I 'conceive it is poſſible 


< that we org aus. now. take 'a right meaſure of the 
„ minds of people their petitions; for, when 
they ſubſcribed them, the Biſhops were armed with a. dan- 
4 gerous commiſſion of making new 'canons, impoſing new 
4 oaths, andcthe like; but now we have diſarmed them 2 
« that power. Theſe petitioners lately did look upen Epi 

< eopacy as a beaſt armed with horns and claws; but now 
< that we have cut and pared them (and may, if we ſee cauſe, 
avi yet 'reduee it into nartower bounds), it N. ant be 


gt This ſpeech ins Ved-wictievel from a paper printed at that 
time, by the writers of the Parliamentary _ Dr. J. 
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« molke Agteetble. "Howlbever, ir Hey be fil in pf ibn, it 


« becomes us ſoberly to conſider the right uſe nts” 4 itt ity 
« thereof; and not 't comply Ache Fl 

« than ma ſtand with a gene good. 

„We have already ſhiwed, that Epiſcopacy ans hors 
« thereof are mingled like water and oil; we have alfo, in 


ſeyeted an; but 1 believe =» a will find, chat our 
* he Ahe are ming. 


and the preſent government © 
« led like wine and water 10 inſep arable, that the abroga-, 


« * tion of; at The a hundred bf Gür faws is deſired in theſe 5 


petitions. I Have often Heard 4 noble anſwer of tlie 
« 4 e e in this houſe, to a btopoſition of like Hatifes 


« but of leſs conſequence ; they gave no other reaſon of their 1 


« refuſal but this, Mlumus mutare Fo Anglie : it Was the 
« Bi ops who ſo anſwered them; it would becotne the! 
« dignity and wiſdom of chis bole to anſwer the people, 7m 

« with a Notumitt mitare. 

« I Tee ſome are moved” 12 4 number of hands againſt 
« the Biſhops; which, I confeſs, rather inclines me to'their, 
defence; for I look "upon Epiſcopacy as a ' counterſcrap, or 
« out-iwork; which; if it — — by this aſſault of = Moo way 


ch a general lire, 


« .ple, and, withal, this m yſtery once revealed, That we — 
4. deny 2 nothing when ny. aft, it thus in t 14:8 we” may, 


« in the next place, have as hard a taſk to nd our ne Fre 
« perky, as we have lately had to recover it 

« rogative. If, by mul plyit hands and 

0 prevail for an equality in in e or 
demand ww. may E Ter gratid, the like ar n 


„things temporal 
« The Roman ſtoty tells us, Hat when the people 


« to flock about the fenate, and were more cuitfous t6i 1 . 
4 and know what was done, than to obey, that Common | 


@ wealth ſoon came to ruiti; their Legem'rogare grew quick. 


. 4 be a Legem fe erre: and mo when thei ons had 


und that they 000 make a 3 4 N never ſuf- 
2 fered the ſenate to have a voice any more in furh elec· 
tion. 


LA 


| f theſe great innovations proceed, I ſhall Wephlt d flat 


4 and level in learning too, as well as in chüreh-prefer- 
« ments : Honot alit Artes. And though it be true, that grave 
« and pious men do ſtudy for owns of ſake, and embrace 
4 virtue for itſelf; yet it is true, that "Youth. which is the 
4 ſeaſon when leariling is gotten, is not withdut ambiti- 
on: nor will over ts. Jar to extel in any ran when 


* 


there 
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i where is not ſome hope Gf excelling others in reward and 


4 dignity: r e een 
© © There are two reaſojs chiefly lledged agtinlt ou church 
ESO: ECT. A ane e a a hae 
4 Firſt, Scripture, -which,. as- ſome men think, points out 
„„ / orbit hos ans Yana 
. © Second, The abuſes of the efent ſuperiors, ', __ 
For Scripture, I will Hugh 72/94 it in this place; but 
24 am confident that, whenever an equal diviſion of lands 
and goods ſhall be defired, there will be as many places in 
« Scripture found out, which ſeem to favour, that, as there 
Dare now alledged againſt the prelacy or preferment of the 
* Church. And, as for abuſes, when you are now in the 
« Remonſtrances told what this and that poor man hath ſuf- 
« fered by the Biſhops, you may be preſented with a thou- 
4 fand inſtances of poor mem that have received hard mea. 
<« ſure from their landlords ; and of worldly goods abuſed, to 
the injury of others, and diſadyantage of the owners. 
% And . Mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, 
© That we may ſettle men's minds herein; and, by a queſ- 
“ tion, declare our reſolution, % reform, that is, not to abo- 
« liſh, Epiſcopach. a ea ior aids arid As 
It cannot but be wiſhed that he, who. could ſpeak in this 
manner, had been able to act with ſpirit and uniformity... 
When the Commons began to ſet the royal authority at 
open defiance, Waller is ſaid to have withdrawn from the 
houſe, and to have returned with the King's permiſſion ; and, 
when the King ſet up his ſtandard, he Fae bim a thouſand 
broad-pieces. . He continued, however, to fit in the rebelli- 
ous. conventicle ; but “ ſpoke,” ſays Clarendon, © with great 
<« ſharpneſs and freedom, which, now there was no danger 
« of being outvoted, was not reſtrained ; and therefore uſed 
« as an argument againſt thoſe who were gone upon pre- 
« tence that they were not ſuffered to deliver. their opinion 
64 freely in the Houſe, which could not be believed, when 
„ all men knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, and ſpoke 
4 every day with impunity againſt the ſenſe and W e 
“ of the houſe.” —_ 3 1 
Waller, as he continued to fit, was one of the commiſ- 
ſioners nominated by the Parliament to treat with the King 
at Oxford; and when Sy were preſented, the King ſaid to 
him, © Though you are the laſt, you are not the loweſt nor 
« the leaſt in my favour.” Whitlock, who, being another of 
the commiſſioners, was witneſs of this kindneſs, 4 it 
to the King's knowledge of the plot, in which Waller ap- 
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peared aſterwards to have been engaged againſt the Parlia- 
ment. Fenton, with equal probability, believes that this at- 
tempt to promote the royal cauſe aroſe from his ſenſibility of 
the King's tenderneſs. Whitlock fays nothing of his beha- 
viour at Oxford: he was ſent with ſeveral others to add pomp 
to the commiſſion, but was not one of thoſe to whom the 
truſt of treating was imparted. * | 
The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, 
was foon afterwards diſcovered. Waller bad a brother-in-law, 
Tomkyns, who was clerk of the Queen's council, and at the 
fame time had a very numerous acquaintance, and great 
influence, in the city. Waller and he, converſing with great 
confidence, told both their own ſecrets and thoſe of their 
friends; and, ſurveying the wide extent of their converſation, 
imagined that they found in the majority. of all ranks great 
diſapprobation of the violence of the Commons, and unwil- 
lingneſs to continue the war. They knew that many favoured 
the King, whoſe fear concealed their loyalty; and many defired 
peace, though they durſt not oppoſe the clamour for war; and 
they imagined that if thoſe who had theſe good intentions could 
be informed of their own ſtrength, and enabled by intelligence 
to act together, they might overpower the fury of ſedition, by 
refuſing to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth part, 
and the other taxes levied for the ſupport of the rebel army, 
and by uniting great numbers in a petition for peace. They 
proceeded with great caution. Three only met in one place, 
and no man was allowed to impart the plot to more than two 
others; fo that, if any ſhould be ſuſpected or ſeized, more than 
three could not be endangered, | * 
Lord Conway joined in the deſign, and, Clarendon imagines, 
| lacidentally mingled, as he was.a ſoldier, fome martial hopgs 
or projects, which however were only mentioned, the main 
deſign being to bring the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge cf 
each other; for, which purpoſe there was to be appointed one 
in every diſtri& to diſtinguiſh the friends of the King, the ad- 
herents to the Parliament, and the neutrals. How far they 
proceeded does not appear; the reſult of their enquiry, as Pym 


declared , was, that within the walls, for one that was for | 


the Royaliſts, there were three againſt them; but that without 
the walls, for one that was againſt them, there were. five for 
them. Whether this was ſaid from knowledge or gueſe, was 
perhaps never enquired... | = 


Vor. * | M Ve RE een be OR 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. II. Dr. J. 


It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan no 
violence or ſanguinary reſiſtance was compriſed ; that he in- 

tended only to abate the confidence cf the rebels by publick 
declarations, and to weaken their powers by an oppoſition to -. 
new ſupplies. This, in calmer times, and more than this, is 
done without fear; but ſuch was the acrimony of the Com- 
mons, that no method of obſtructing them was ſafe. 

Abcut this time another deſign was formed by Sir Nicholas 
Criſpe, a man of loyalty that deſerves perpetual remembrance: 
when he was a merchant in the city, he gave and procured the 
King, in his exigencies, an hundred thouſand pounds ; and, 
when he was driven from the Exchange, raiſed a- regiment, 
and commanded it. | | | 

Sir Nicholas flattered himſelf with an opinion, that ſome 
provocation would fo much exaſperate, or ſome opportunity 
fo much encourage, the King's friends in the city, that they 
would break out in open ms, and then would want 
only a lawful ſtandard, and an authoriſed commander ; and 
extorted from the King, whoſe judgement too frequent! 
yielded to importunity, a commiſſion a array, directed to ſuc 
as he thought proper to nominate, which was ſent to London 
by the Lady Aubigney. She knew not what ſhe carried, but 

was to deliver it on the communication of a certain token 
which Sir Nicholas imparted. | e 

This commiſſion could be only intended to lie ready till the 
time ſhould require it. To have attempted to raiſe any forces, 
would have been certain deſtruction; it could be of uſe on 

when the forces ſhould appear. This was, however, an at 
| nt: ptr to martial hoſtility. Criſpe would undoubtedly 
ave put an end to the ſeſſion of Parliament, had his ſtrength 
been equal to his zeal ; and out of the deſign of Criſpe, 
which involved very little danger, and that of Waller, which 
was an act purely civil, they compounded a horrid and dread- 
ful plot. Ta 
e rag of Waller's deſign is variouſly related. In 
« Clarendon's Hiſtory”? it is told, that a ſervant of Tomkyns, 
lurking behind the hangings when his maſter was in conference 
with Waller, heard enough to qualify him for an informer, 
and carried his intelligence to Pym. A manuſcript, quoted 
in the « Life cf Waller,” relates, that © he was betrayed by 
“ his ſiſter Price, and her Preſbyterian chaplain Mr. Goode, 
« who ſtole ſome of his papers; and if he had not ſtrangely 
« dreamed the _ before, that his ſiſter had betrayed him, 
4 and thereupon burnt the reſt of his 3 by the fire that 
« was in his chimney, he had certain y loſt his life by it.” 
LO na RET The 
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The -queſtion cannot be decided. It is not unreaſonable to 
believe that the men in power, receiving intelligence from 
the ſiſter, would employ the ſervant of Tomkyns to liſten 
at the conference, that they might avoid an act ſo offen- 
five as that of deſtroying the brother by the ſiſter's teſti- 


mon). . ä 9 
The plot was publiſhed in the moſt terrifick manner. 
On the 31ſt of May (1643), at a ſolemn faſt, when they 

were liſtening to the ſermon, a meſſenger entered the church, 
and communicated his errand to Pym, who whiſpered it to 
others that were placed near him, and then went with them 
out of the church, leaving the reſt in ſolicitude and amaze- 
ment. They immediately ſent guards to proper places, and 
that night apprehended Tomkyns and Waller; having yet 
traced nothing but that letters had been intercepted, - from 
which it appears that the parliament and the city were ſoon 

to be delivered into the _ * 2 N vw 17 
They perha t knew little themſelves, beyond ſome ge- 

neral and indi tin notices. © But Waller” Oh Clarenics, 

« was ſo confounded with fear, that he confeſſed whatever he 

« had heard, ſaid, thought, or ſeen ; all that he knew of him- 

« ſelf, and all that he ſuſpected of others, without concealing, 

« any perſon, of what degree or quality ſoever, or any diſ- 

« courſe which he had ever 1 * any occaſion entertained with 

« them ; what ſuch and ſuch ladies of great honour, to whom, 

« upon the credit of his wit and great reputation, he had 

« been admitted, had ſpoke to him in their chambers upon 

« the proceedings in the Houſes, and how they had encourag- 

« ed him to oppoſe them; what correſpondence and inter- 

« courſe they had with ſome Miniſters of State at Oxford; 

4 and how they had conveyed all intelligence thither.” He 

accuſed the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway as co-ope- 

rating in the tranſaction ; and teſtified that the Earl of Nor- 

* had declared himſelf diſpoſed in favour of any at- 

tempt that might check the violence of the Parliament, and 

reconcile them to the King. | . 

He undoubtedly confeſſed much, which they could never 
| have diſcovered; and perhaps ſomewhat which they would wiſh 
to have been ſuppreſſed ; for it is inconvenient, in the conflict 
of factions, to have that diſaffection known which cannot 
= be puniſhed. - 1 5 ANF 

omkyns was ſeized on the ſame night with Waller, and 
appears likewiſe to have partaken of his - cowardice; for he 
gave notice of Criſpe's commiſſion of array, of which Cla- 
rendon never knew how it was diſcovered. Tomkyns had 
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been ſent with the token appointed, to demand it from 
Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in his garden, where, 


by his direction, it was dug up; and thus the rebels obtain- 
ed, what Clarendon confeſſes them to have had, the origthal 


copy. 
K can raiſe no wonder that they formed one plot out of 
theſe two deſigns, however remote from each other, when 
they ſaw the fame agent employed in both, and found the 
commiſſion of array in the hands of him who was employed in 
collecting the opinions and affections of the people. | | 
Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the 
moſt, They ſent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of 
their imminent danger, and happy eſcape; and inform them, 
that the deſign was, © to ſeize the Lord Mayor and all the 
« Committee of Militia, and would not ſpare one of them.“ 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to be taken by every 
1 0 of either Houſe, by which he declared his deteſtation 
of all conſpiracies againſt the Parliament, and his reſolution 
to detect and oppoſe them. They then appointed a day of 
thankſgiving for this wonderful delivery; which ſhut out, ſays 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been ſuch a deliver- 
ance, and whether the plot was real or fictitious. 
On June 11, the Earl of Portland and Lord Conwa 
were committed, one to the cuſtody of the mayor, and the 
2 of the ſheriff: but their lands and goods were not 
ſeiz | 
Waller was ſtill to immerſe himſelf deeper in ignominy. 
The Earl cf Portland and Lord Conway denied the charge; 
and there was no evidence againſt them but the confeſſion of 
Waller, of which undoubtedly many would be inclined to 
queſtion the veracity, With theſe doubts he was ſo much 
terrified, that he endeavoured to perſuade Portland to a de- 
cla:ation like his own, by a letter extant in Fenton's edition. 
« But for me,” ſays he, „ you had never known any thin 
« of this buſineſs, which was prepared for another; 
e therefore I cannot imagine why you ſhouts hide it fo far as 
« to contract your own ruin by concealing it, and perſiſting 
« unreaſonably to hide that truth, which, without you, al- 
« ready is, and will every day be made more manifeſt. Can 
« you imagine yourſelf bound in honour to keep that ſecret, 
« which is already revealed by another? or poſſible it ſhould 


_ « ſtill be a ſecret, which is known to one of the other ſex? ?; 


« If you perſiſt to be cruel to yourſelf for their fakes who 
« deſerve it not, it will nevertheleſs be made appear, ere 
long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the happineſs 
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to wait on you, I could move you to compaſſionate both 
4 yourſelf and me, who, deſperate as my caſt is, am deſirous 
et to die with the honour of being known to have declared 
« the truth. You haye no reaſon to contend to hide what is 
already revealed—inconfiderately to throw _ yourſ elf, 
« for the intereſt of others, to whom you are leſs obliged than 
« you are aware off. 22 a, 
his perſuaſion ſeems to have had little effect. Portland 
ſent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to tell them, that he 
is in cuſtody, as he conceiyes, without any charge; and 
s that, by what Mr, Waller hath threatened him with ſince 
* he was impriſoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, Jong, 
< and - ruinous ,reftraiat ;—He therefore prays, that he ne. 
« not find the effects of Mr. Waller's threats, à long and 
« cloſe impriſonment ; but may be ſpeedily brought to a legal 
< trial, and then he is confident the vanity and falſehood of 
« thoſe informations which have been given againſt him will 
| Ih conſequence of this letter, the Lords ordered Portland 
and Waller to be confronted; when the one repeated his charge, 
and the other his denial. The examination of the plot being 
eontinued (July 1 Thinn, uſher af the houſe of Lords, de- 
poſed, that Mr. Waller having had a conference with the Lord 
Fanden bn ups! rob). bd Pacelind id, eee 
down, „Do me the favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, 
that Mr. Waller has extremely preſſed me to fave my-own 
„life and his, by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway 
« and the Earl of Northumberland. 
Maller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the reaſons 
which he could urge with reſiſtleſs efficacy in a perſonal con- 
ference ; but he OVer-rated his'own oratory; his vehemence, 
whether of perſuaſion or inweaty, was returned with con- 


7 


t PA. | 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the plot is 

already knoyyn to a woman, This woman was doubtleſs Lad 
Aubigney, who, upon this occafion,, was committed to 4 
tod y; but who, in reality, Fen ſhe delivered the commiſſion, 
knew not what it Wass. in 
I be Parliament then proceeded 77 the ronſpirators, and 
committed their trial to a council of war. Tomkyns and 
Chaloner were hanged near their own doors. Tomkyns, 
when he came to die, ſaid it was a,fo//h bugfmeſs 3 and indeed 
there ſeems to have been no hope that it ſhould eſcape diſco- 
very; for though never more than three met at a time, yet a 
deſign ſo extenſive muſt, by neceſſity, be communicated ta 
| s | | many, 
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many, who could not be expected to be all faithſul, and all 
rudent. Chaloner was attended at his execution by Hugh 
eters. His crime was, that he had commiſſion to raiſe money 
for the King; but it appears not that the money was to be 
expended upon the advancement of either Criſpe or Waller's 


Ot. 
- The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for proſecu- 
tion, was only once examined before the Lords. The Earl 
of Portland and Lord Conway perſiſting to deny the charge, 
and no teſtimony but Waller's yet appearing againſt them, 
were, after a long impriſonment, admitted to bail. Haſſe! 
the King's.meſlenger, who carried the letters to Oxford, died 
the night before his trial. Hampden eſcaped death, perhaps b 
the intereſt of his family; but was kept in priſon to the — 
of his life. They whoſe names were inſerted in the commiſ- 
ſion of array were not capitally puniſhed, as it could not be 
proved that they had conſented to their own nomination; but 
ou. wee —— as malignants, and their eſtates were 

Waller, though confeſſedly,”. ſays Clarendon, & the moſt 
«, guilty, with incredible diſſimulation affected ſuch a remorſe 
4 of conſcience, that his trial was put off, out of Chriſtian 
.« compaſſion, till he might recover his underſtanding,” What 
uſe he made of this interval, with what liberality and ſucceſs 
he diſtributed flattery and 55 and how, when he was 
brought (July 4) dee ths Houſe, he confeſſed and lamented, 
and ſubmitted and implored, may be read in the Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion (B. vii.) . The ſpeech, to which Clarendon aſcribes 
the preſervation of his dear-bought life, is inſerted in his 
works. The great hiſtorian, however, ſeems to have been 
miſtaken in relating that he prevailed in the principal part of 
his ſupplication, not to be tried by a Council of Wat ; for, ac- 
_ cording to Whitlock, he was by expulſion from the Houſe 
abandoned to, the tribunal which he ſo much dreaded, and, 
being tried and condemned, was reprieved by Eſſex; but after 
a year's impriſonment. in which time reſentment grew leſs acri- 
monious, paying a fine of ten thouſand pounds, he was per- 
| mitted to recalled? bimſelf in another counter. 
Oft his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not neceſſary 
to direct the reader's opinion, © Let us not,” fays his laſt in- 
genious biographer, © condemn him with untempered feveri- 
« ty, becauſe he was not a prodigy which the world hath 
« ſeldom ſeen, becauſe his character included not the poet, 
the orator, and the hero.” W * 
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For the place of his exile he choſe France, and ſtayed ſome 
time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret was born, who 
was afterwards his favourite, and his amanuenſis. He then 
removed to Paris, where he lived with great ſplendor and hoſ- 
pitality ; and from time to time amuſed himſelf with poetry, in 
which he ſometimes ſpeaks of the rebels, and their uſurpation, 
in the natural language of an honeſt man. | Tr 
At laſt it became neceſſary, for his ſupport, to ſell his wife's 
| jewels; and being reduced, as he ſaid, at laſt te the rump- 
jewel, he ſolicited from Cromwell permiſſion to return, and 
obtained it by the intereſt of colonel Scroop, to whom his 
ſiſter was married. Upon the remains of a fortune, which 
the danger of his life had very much diminiſhed, he lived at 
Hallbarn, a houſe built by himſelf, very near to Beaconsfield, 
where his mother reſided. His mother, though related to 
Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for the royal cauſe, 
and, when Cromwell viſited her, uſed to reproach him; he, 
in return, would throw a napkin at her, and ſay he would 
not diſpute with his aunt; but finding in time that ſhe acted 
for the King, as well as talked, he made her a priſoner to her 
own daughter, in her own houſe. If he would do any thing, 
he could not do leſs. 3 | | F. 
Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller, as his kinſman, 
to a familiar converſation. Waller, as he uſed to relate, found 
him ſufficiently verſed in ancient hiſtory; and, when any of 
his enthuſiaſtick friends came to adviſe or conſult him, could 
ſometimes overhear him diſcourſing in the cant of the times: 
but, when he returned, he would ſay, Couſin Waller, I 
« muſt talk to theſe men in their own way:“ and reſumed 
the common ſtyle of converſation. „ 
fle repaid the Protector for his favours (1654) by the fa- 
mous Panegyrick, which has been always conſidered as the firſt 
of his poetical productions. His choice of encomiaſtick to- 
picks is very judicious; for he conſiders Cromwell in his ex- 
altation, without enquiring how he attained it; there is con- 
ſequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the 
former part of his hero's life is veiled with ſhades ; and nothing 
is brought to view but the chief, the governor, the defender 
of England's honour, and the enlarger of her dominion.; The 
act of violence by which he obtained the ſupreme power is 
lightly treated, and decently juſtified. It was certainly to be 
deſired that the deteſtable band ſhould be diſſolved, which had 
deſtroyed the Church, murdered the King, and filled the na- 
tion with tumult and oppreffion ; yet Cromwell had not the 
right of diſſolving them, for all that he had before W 
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be juſtified only by ſuppoſing them inveſted with Jawlefs autho- 
rity. But combinations of wickedneſs would overwhelm the 
world by che advantage which licentious principles afford, did 
not thoſe, who have long practiſed perſidy, grow faithleſs to 
| each other. e n 
In the poem on the war with Spain ate ſome paſſages atleaſt 
equal to the beſt parts of the Panegyrick; and, in the conelu- 
| ſion, the poet ventures 8 a higher flight of flattery, by re- 
commending royalty to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell 
was very deſirous, as appears from his converſation, related by 
_ Whitlock, of adding the title to the power of monarchy, and 
N is ſuppoſed to liave been with-held from it partly by fear ef the 
| army, and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he ſhould 
gocvern by the name of King, would have reſtrained his 
N authority. When therefore a deputation was ſolemnly ſent to 
invit: him to the Crown, he, after a long conference, refuſed 
| it, but is faid to have fainted in his coach, when he parted from 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The poem on the death of the Protector ſeems to have been 
dictated by real venerution for his memory. Dryden and 
Sprat wrote on the fame occaſion; but they were young men, 
| ſtruggling into notice, and hoping for ſome. favour from the 
| ruling party. Waller had little to expect; he had received 

| nothing but his pardon from Oromwell, and as not likelyto | 

| aſk any thing from thoſe who ſhould ſucceed him. 

| Soon afterwards, the Reſtoration ſuppliet him with another 
= - ſubject; and he exerted his imagination, his elegance, and 
| his melody, with equal alacrity, for Charles the Second. It 
is not poſſible to read, without ſome corttempt and «indignation, 

poems of the ſame author, aſcribing the higheſt degree of potuer 
ard pitty to Oha les the Firſt, then transferring the ſame power 
and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to take 
the Crown, and then congratulating Charles the Second on his 
- Fecovered rigut. Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value 
his teſtimony as the effect of conviction, or receive his 
"praiſes 4s effuſions of reverence ; they could conſider them 
but as che labour of invention, and the tribute of depen- 


dence. | 8 20 
Poets, indeed, profeſs fiction; but the legitimate end of 
fiction is the conveyance of truth; and he that has flattery 
ready for all whom the viciſſitudes of the world happen to 

exalt, muſt be ſcorned as a proſtituted mind, that may retain 
the glitter of wit, but has loſt the dignity of virtue. 

Ahe C , as inferior in poectical 

merit to the Panegyrick; and it is reported, that, when the 
| | ing 


* 


n - a 
King told Waller of the diſparity, he anſwered, & Poets, 


Sir, ſucceed better in fiction than in truth.? 


the rr. 
it 


The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to 


rick, either by decay of genius, or for want of diligence ; b 

becauſe Cromwell had done much, and Charles had-done lit- 
tle, Cromwell wanted nothing to raiſe him to heroick ex- 
 cellence but virtue; and virtue ſs poet thought himſelf-at 
liberty to ſupply. Charles had yet only the merit of ſtruggling 
without ſuccels, and ſuffering without deſpair, _ A life of 
| eſcapes and indigence could ſupply poetry with no ſplendid 


images. | BT 
Pits In the firſt, Parliament ſummoned by Charles the Second 
(Mare, 1661), Waller fat for Haſtings in Suſſex, and 
erved for different places in all the Parliaments, of that. reign. 
In a time when fancy and gaiety were the moſt powerful re- 
commendations to regard, it is not likely that Walles was for- 
_ gotten, He paſſed his time in the company that was higheſt, 
| boch in rank and wit, from which even his obſtinate ſociety 
did not exclude him. Though he drank water, he was enabled 
by his fertility of mind to heighten- the mirth of Bacchanalian 
aſſemblies; and Mr. Saville ſaid, that “no man in England 
« hold keep him company without, drinking but. Ned 
„ al 13 D ag 1 3 Un 3 2 1 
The praiſe given him by St. Evremond is 2. proof of his 
reputation; for it was only by his. reputation that he gould 
be known, as a writer, to a man who, though he lived a great 
part of a Jong life upon an Engliſh penſion, never condeſcend- 
ed to underſtand the language of the nation that maintained 
.him. J 5 ” FOE WET VS, 7 | , y Ig 3 
In the Parliament, © he was,” ſays Burnet, * the delight 
“ of the houſe, and though old ſaid the. livelieſt things of any 
e among them.“ This, however, is ſaid in his account of 
the year ſeventy-five, when Waller was only ſeventy. ; His 
name as a ſpeaker occurs often in Grey's Collections; but 
I have found no extracts that can be more quoted as. exhibiting 
ſallies of gaiety than cogeney ef * e 
He was of ſuch conſideration, hat his remarks were cir- 
culated and recorded. When the Duke of Vork's influence 
was high, both in Scotland and England, it drew, ſays. Burnet, 


a lively reflection from. Waller the celebrated wit. He ſaid, | 


« the Houſe: of Commons had reſolved that the Duke ſhould 
not reign after the King's drath: but the King, in oppo- 
„ ſition to them, had reſolved that he ſhould reign even in 
« his life.“ If there appear no extraordinary livauinęſi in this 
remark, yet its reception proves the ſpeaker to have been a 
| celebrated 
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| celebrated wit, to have had a name which men of wit were 


proud of mentioaing. 

He did not ſuffer his reputation to die gradually away, which 
may eaſily happen in a long life, but renewed his claim to poe- 
tical diſtinction from time to time, as occaſions were offered, 
either by publick events or private incidents; and, contenting 
himſelf with the influence of his Muſe, or loving quiet better 


. than influence, he never accepted any office of magiſtracy. 


He was not, however, without ſome attention to his fortune; 
for he aſked from the King (in 1665) the provoſtſhip of Eton 
College, and obtained it; but Clarendon refuſed to put the ſeal 
to the grant, alledging that it could be held only by a clergy- 
man. It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himſelf for 


it by deacons? orders. 


To this oppoſition, the Biographia imputes the violence 


and . with which Waller joined Buckingham's faction 
in the proſec 
and diſhoneſt, and ſhewed that more than ſixty years had not 


ution of Clarendon. The motive was illiberal 


been able to teach him morality. His accuſation is ſuch as 


\ conſcience can hardly be ſuppoſed to dictate without the help 


of malice. « We were to be governed by Janizaries inſtead 
« of Parliaments, and are in danger from a worſe plot than that 
“ of the fifth of November; then, if the Lords and Commons 
« had been deſtroyed, there had been a ſucceſſion ; but here 
« both had been el 


a man who is glad of an opportunity to rail, and ready to 


* facrifice truth to intereſt at one time, and to anger at ano- 


ther. e 
A year after the Chancellor's baniſhment, another vacancy 


4 gave im encouragement for another petition, which the Sing 


referred to the council, who, after hearing the queſtion argu 


by lawyers for three days, determined that the office could be 


held only by a clergyman, according to the Act of Uniformity, 
fince the provoſts had always received inſtitution, as for a par- 
ſonage, from the biſhops of Lincoln. The King then ſaid, 
he could not break the law which he had made: and Dr. Za- 


chary Cradock, famous for a ſingle ſermon, at moſt for two 
ſermons, was choſen 5 the Fellows. 
I 


That he aſked any thing more is not known; it is certain 
that he obtained nothing, though he continued obſequious to 
the Court through the reſt of Charles's reign, 05 

At the acceſſion of King James (in 1685) he was choſen for 


Parliament, being then fourſcore, at Saltaſh in Cornwall; and 


wrote a Preſage of the Downfall of the Turkiſh Empire, which 
he ade 45 King N his birth-day. It 1 remarked, 


— W 


royed for ever.” This is the language of 


ny 
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by his commentator Fenton, that in reading Taſſo he had early 
imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the Holy War, and a 
zealous enmity to the Turks, which never left him. James, 
however, having ſoon after begun what he thought a Hol 
War at home, made haſte to put all moleſtation of the Turks 
out of his power. "0 FER . 
James treated him with kindneſs and familiarity, of which 
inſtances are given by the writer of his life. One day, taking 
him into the cloſet, the King aſked him how he liked one of 
the pictures: My eyes,” "Gd Waller, are dim, and I do 
« not know it.” The King ſaid, it was the Princeſs of 
Orange. “ She is,“ ſaid Waller, © like the greateſt woman 
« jn the world.” The King aſked who was that; and 
anſwered, Queen Elizabeth. © I wonder,” ſaid the King, 
« you ſhould think ſo ; but I muſt confeſs ſhe had a wiſe coun- 
cil.” „ And, Sir,“ ſaid Waller, “ did you ever know a fool 
« chuſe a wiſe one? Such is the ſtory, which I once heard 
cf ſome other man. Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fl 
looſe about the world, and are aſſigned ſucceſſively to ok. 
whom it may be the faſhion to celebrate. _ K's 
When the King knew that he was, about to marry his 
daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a French gen- 
tleman to tell him, that & the King wondered he could think 
« of marrying his daughter to a falling Church.” „ The 
„“ King,” faid Waller, & does me great honour, in taking no- 
« tice of my domeſtick affairs; but I have lived long enough 
< to obſerve that this fallen Church has got a trick of riſing |, 
« again.“ | n R 
fe took notice to his friends of the King's conduct; and 
ſaid, that, © he would be left like a whale upon the ſtrand.” 
Whether he was privy to any of the tranſactions which ended 
in the Revolution, is not known, His heir joined the Prince 
of Orange. | fort Obs Sat. wht. at ents 
Having now attained an age beyond which the laws of na- 
ture ſeldom ſuffer life to be extended, otherwiſe than by a fu- 
ture ſtate, he ſeems to have. turned his mind upon preparation 
for the deciſive hour, and therefore conſecrated his poetry to 
devotion, It js pleaſing to diſcover that his piety was without 
weakneſs ; that his intellectual powers continued vigorous. ; 
and that the lines which he compoſed when he, for age, could 
neit 4 read nor 1write, are not inferior to the effuſions of his 
youth, : 7 30 
Towards the decline of life, he bought a ſmall houſe, with 
alittle land, at Colſhill; and ſaid, © he ſhould be glad to die, 
: 9 "= "—_— 


# 
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nat happen. en he was at Beaconsfield, he found his legs 
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« like the ſtag, where he was rouſed. ” This however, did 


grow tumid: he went to Windſor, where Sir Charles Scarbo. 
rough then attended the King, and requeſted him, as both a 
friend and phyſician, to tell him, . that fuelling meant, 
« Sir,” anſwered Scarkotfhugh, « your blood will run no 
G longer. Waller repeated fome lines of Virgil, and went 


home to die. 


As the diſeaſe increaſed upon him, he compoſed himſelf for 
his departure; and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him the ho- 


ly facrament, he deſired his children to take it with him, and 


made an earneſt declaration of his faith in Cn. 


now appeared, what part of his converſation wi 

could be remembered with delight. He related, that Being 
preſent when the Duke of Buckingham talked- -profanely be- 
fore King Charles, he ſaid to him, My Lord, I am a great 
* deal older than your Grace, and have, I believe, eard more 
arguments for Atheiſm than ever your Grace did; but! 
«© have lived long enough to ſee there 1s nothing in them ; ; and 


4 ſo, 1 hope your Grace will.” 


He died October 21, 1687, and was buried at Beaconsfield, 
with a monument erected y his ſon's executors, for which 
Rymer wrote, the inſcri iption, and which. T hope is now reſcues 
from dilapidation. 

_ He lee ſeveral children by his ſecond wife; of whom, his 
daughter was married to Df. Birch. Benjamin, the eldeſt ſon, 
was diſinberited, and ſent to New Jerſey, as} wanting com- 


mon underſtanding, Edmund, the ſecond ſon, inherited the 
eſtate, and repreſented « Agmondeſham in Parliament, but at 
iam, the third ſon, was a merchant 


laſt turned Quaker. 
in London. Ste phen, the fourth, was an eminent Doctor of 


Laws, and one. 67 the Commiliiiers for the Union. There 
is ſaid to have been a fifth, of whom no account has deſcended. 

The character of Waller, both moral and intellectual, has 
been drawn by Clarendon; to whom he was familiarly known, 


with nicety, Shich certainly none to whom he was not known. 


dan preſume to emulate. Tt is therefore inſerted here, with 
ſuch 5 as others have ſupplied; after which, nothing re· 
mains but a critical examination of his poetry. 


„ Edmund Waller,” ſays Clarendon, © was born to a very 
fair eſtate, by the W or frugality, of a wiſe father 


and mother: and he thought it fo commendable an advan- 
tage, that he reſolved to improve it with his utmoſt care, 
upon which in his nature he was too much intent; and, in 


« yas 


4 * to that, he was ſo much reſerved and retired, that he 
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« was ſcarcely ever heard of, till by his addreſs and dexterity 
« he had —_ a very rich wife in the city, againſt all the re- 
« commendation and countenance, and authority of the Court, 
« which was thoroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr, Crofts,, 
« 2nd. which uſed to be ſucceſsful, in that age, againſt any 
« oppoſition. He had the good fortune to have an alliance. 
« and friendſhip with Dr. Morley, who had aſſiſted and in- 
« ſtructed him in the reading many good books, to which his 
« natural parts and promptitude inclined him, eſpecially the 
« poets; and at the age when other men uſed to give oyer 
« writing verſes (for he was near thirty years when he firſt 
« engaged himſelf in that exerciſe, at leaſt that he was known 
bo Kay ſo), he ſurpriſed the town with two or three pieces 
«. of that kind; as if a tenth Muſe had been newly born to che- 
« riſh drooping poetry. The Doctor at that time brought 
him into that company, which was moſt celebrated for good 
« converſation; where he was received and eſteemed with 
« great applauſe and reſpect. He was a very pleaſant diſcourſ- 
4 er in earneſt and in jeſt, and therefore very grateful to all 
« kind of company, where he was not the leſs eſteemed for. 
B 15 Rx 


[ . 

« He had been even nurſed in parliaments, where he ſat. 
« when he was very young; and ſo, when they were reſumed 
« again (after a long intermiſſion), he appeared in thoſe aſ- 
« ſemblies with great advantage ; having a graceful way of 
« ſpeaking, and by thinking much on. ſeveral ar nts 
8 ( which his . * and complexion, that had much of me- 
« Jancholick, inelined him to), he ſeemed often to upon 
the ſudden, when the occaſion had only adminiſtered the 
« opportunity of ſaying what he had thoroughly conſidered, 
« which gave a great luſtre to all he ſaid; which yet was ra- 
. © ther of Telight than weight. There needs no more be faid 

« toextol the excellence and power of his wit, and pleaſant- | 

« neſs of his converſation, than that it was of magnitude 
<« enough to cover a world of very great faults ; that is, ſo 
i tocover them, that they were not taken notice of to his re- 
« proach, viz. a narrowneſs in his nature to the loweſt degree; 
an abjectneſs and want of courage to ſupport him in any vir-- 
* tugus undertaking ; an inſinuation and ſervile flattery to the 
« height, the vaineſt and moſt imperious nature could be con- 
< tented with; that it preſerved and won his life from thoſe 
who moſt reſolved to take it, and in an occaſion in which 
he ought to have been ambitious to have loſt it; and then 
< preſerved him again from the reproach and contempt that 
« was due to him for ſo preſerving it, and for vindicating 
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« it at ſuch a price that it had power to reconcile him to 
« thoſe whom he had moſt offended: and provoked; and con- 
« tinued to his age with that rare felicity, that his company 
« was acceptable, where his ſpirit was odious ; and he was at 
« leaſt pitied, where he was moſt deteſted.“ ; 
Such is the account of Clarendon ; on- which it may not be 
improper to make ſome remarks. | | 
« He was very little known till he had obtained a rich wife 
« ih the city.“ | 5 5 25 
He obtained a rich wife about the age of three- and- twenty; 
an age, before which few men are conſpicuous much to their 
advantage. He was now, however, in Parliament and at 
Court; and, if he ſpent part of his time in privacy, it is not 
reaſonable to ſi 1 that he endeavoured the improvement of 
his mind as well as of his fortune. | | | 
That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his retire- 
ment is the more probable, becauſe he has evidently miſtaken 
the commencement of his poetry, which he ſuppoſes him not to 
| have attempted before thirty. As his firſt pieces were perhaps 
not printed, the ſucceſſion of his compoſitions was not known; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been very 
ſtudious of poetry, hid not rectify his firſt opinion by conſult- 
ing Waller's book. | | : 
Clarendon obſerves, that he was introduced to the Wits of 
the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his Life relates that 
he was already _—_— them, when, hearing a noiſe in the 
ſtreet, and enquiring the cauſe, they found a ſon of Ben Jon- 
ſon under an arreſt. This was Morley, whom Waller ſet free 
at the expence of one hundred pounds, took him into the coun- 
try as director of his ftudies, and then procured him admiſſion 
into the company of the friends of literature. Of this fact, 
Clarendon had a nearer knowledge than the biographer, and 
is therefore more to be credited. ESA 
The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence is ſecond - 
ed by Burnet, who, though he calls him © the delight of the 
« Houſe,” adds, that © he was only concerned to ſay that 
« which ſhould make him be applauded, he never laid the bu- 
« ſineſs of the Houſe to heart, being a vain and empty, though 
« a witty, man. | | | 
Of his inſinuation and flattery it is not unreaſonable to be- 
lieve that the truth is told. Aſcham, in his elegant deſcription 
of thoſe whom in modern language we term W its, ſays, that they 
are open flatterers, and privy moackers, Waller ſhewed' a little 
of both, when, upon ſight of the Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle's 
verſes on the death of a Stag, he declared that he would 9270 
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all his own compoſitions to have written them, and, being 
charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, anſwered, that 
« nothing was too much to be given, that a lady might be ſav- 
ed from the diſgrace of ſuch a vile performance.“ This how- 
ever was no very miſchievous or very unuſual deviation from 
truth: had his hypocriſy been confined to ſuch tranſactions, he 
might have been forgiven, though not praiſed; for who for- 
bears to flatter an author or a lady ? 8 3 
Of the laxity of his political principles, and the weakneſs of 
his reſolution, he experienced the natural effect, by loſing the 
eſteem of every party. From Cromwell he had only his recall; 
and from Charles the Second, who delighted in his company, 
he obtained only the pardon of his relation Hampden, and the 
ſafety of Hampden's fon. Hh oa 
As far as conjecture can be made from the whole of his 
writing, and his conduct, he was habitually and deliberately a 
friend to monarchy. His deviation towards democracy pro- 
| ceeded from his connection with Hampden, for whoſe: Aue he 
. proſecuted Crawley with great bitterneſs; and the invective 
which he pronounced on that occaſion was ſo popular, that 
twenty thouſand copies are ſaid by his biographer to have been 
ſold in one day. / | 3 2 3 
It is confeſſed that his faults ſtill left him many friends, at 
leaſt many companions, His convivial power of. pleaſing is 
univerſally acknowledged; but thoſe who converſed with him 
intimately, found him not only paſſionate, eſpecially in his old 
age, but reſentful; ſo that the interpoſition of friends was 
ſometimes neceſſary. © % ; | 3 
His wit and his poetry naturally connected him with the 
lite writers of his time: he was joined with Lord Buckhurſ in 
the tranſlation of Corneille's Pompey ; and is faid to have ad- 
| ded his help to that of Cowley in the original draught of the 
Rehearſal, ES | FILE | | 
The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes to him 
in a degree little leſs than criminal, was either not conſtant or 
not ſucceſsful ; for, having inherited a patrimony of three 
thouſand five hundred wok. | a year in the time of James: the 
Firſt, and augmented at leaſt by one wealthy marriage, he left, 
about the time of the Revolution, an income of not more than 
twelve or thirteen hundred; which, when the different value 
of money is reckoned, will be found perhaps not more than a 
fourth part of what he once poſſeſſed. 3 
Of this diminution, part was the conſequence of the gifts 
which he was forced to ſcatter, and the fine which he was con- 
demned to pay at the detection of his plot; and if his eſtate, as 
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is related in his life, was ſequeſtered, he had probably contract. 
Ar in exile; for ep ant that at Paris 
e ved in fplendor, and was the liſhman, except the 
Eord St. Albans, — dre ogg * NTT 
_ Hrs _— plot compelled him to fell à thouſand a year; 
of the waſte reſt there is no account, except that he is 
confeſſed by his biographer to have been a bad ceconomiſt. 
He ſeems to have deviated from the common practice; to 
= been a hoarder in his firft years, and a ſquanderer in his 
Of his courſe of ſtudies, or choice of books, nothing is 
known more than that he profeſſed himſelf unable to read Chap- 
man's tranſtation of Homer without rapture. His opinion con- 
cerning the duty of a poet is contained-in his declaration, that 
«© he would blot from his works any line that did not contain 
& ſome motive to virtue. e tt 


THE characters, 2 Waller intended to diſtinguiſh 
his writing, are ſprightlineſs and dignity ; in his ſmaller pieces, 
he endeavours to be gay 3 in the larger, to be great. Of his 
airy and light productions, the chief ſource is gallantry, that 
attentive reverence of female excellence which has deſcended to 
us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are commonly occaſi- 
onal, and his addr perfonal, he was not fo liberally ſup- 
plied with grand as with foft images; for beauty is more eafily 
found than magnanimity. | | 
The delicacy, which he cultivated, reſtrains him to a certain 
nicety and caution, even when he writes upon the ſlighteſt 
matter. He has, therefore, in his whole volume, nothin 
burleſque, and feldom any thing ludicrous or familiar. 15 
ſeems always to do his beſt; though his ſubjects are often un- 
worthy of his care. | | | | 
It is not eaſy to think without ſome contempt on an author, 
who is growing illuſtrious in his own opinion by verſes, at one 
time, « To 13 who can do any thing, but ſleep, when 
« ſhe pleaſes; at another, To a Lady who can ſleep when 
« ſhe pleaſes;” now, © To a Lady, on her paſſing through a 
<« crowd of people; then, «© On a braid of divers colours wo- 
« ven by four Ladies; On a tree cut in paper; or, To 
A Lady, from whom he received the copy of verſes on the 
« paper-tree, which, for many years, had been miſſing.” 
Genius now and then es a lucky trifle, We ill 
read the Dove of Amacreon, and Sparreto of Catullus ; and a, 
writer naturally pleaſes himſelf with a performance, which 
owes nothing to the fubjet. But elde merely 2 
| | dare 
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have the fate of other pretty things, and are quitted in time 
for ſomething uſeful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of * 
ſhort duration; or they are bloſſoms to be yalued only as they 
foretell fruits. "oh e Es 55 

Among Waller's little poems are ſome, which their excel- 
lency ought to ſecure from oblivion; as, To Amoret, compar- 
ing the different modes of regard with which he looks on her 
and Sachariſſa; and the verſes On Love, that begin, Anger in 
haſty words or blows. — FT ks 

In others he is not equally ſucceſsful; ſometimes his thoughts 
are deficient,” and ſometimes his expreſſion, n. 


The numbers are not-always muſical ; as, 


Fair Venus, in thy ſoft arms _—-* 
The god of rage confine; 
For thy whiſpers are the charms 
Which only can divert his fierce deſigg. 
What though he frown, and to tumult 5 incline; 
Thou the flame | | 
Kindled in his breaſt canſt tame 
With that ſnow which unmelted lies on thine. 


He ſeldom indeed fetches an amorous ſentiment from the 
depths of ſcience ; his thoughts are for the moſt part eaſily un- 
derſtood, and his images ſuch as the ſuperficies of nature rea- 
dily ſupplies; he has a juſt claim to popularity, becauſe he 
writes to common degrees of knowledge ; and is free at leaſt 
From philoſophical pedantry, unleſs.perhaps the end of a fon 
to the Sun may be excepted, 'in which he is too much a Copet- 
nican. To which may be added the ſimile of the Palm in the 
verſes on her paſſing through a crowd; and a line in a more ſe- 
rious poem on the Nęſtaratian, about vipers and treacle, 
which can only be underſtood by thoſe: who happen to know 
the compoſition of the Theriaca. e e 

His e are ſometimes hyperbolical, and his images 
unnatutal : SPED rk 5p A RO 


5 —The plagts admire, _ | 
No leſs than thoſe of old did Orpheus Iyre; _. . 
Tf ſhe fit down, with tops all tow rds her bow'd;_ 

They round about her into arbours crowd : 
Or if ſhe walks, in even ranks they ſtand, A 
Like ſome wall · marſhal'd and obſequious band. 


vol. V. N In 
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In another place; 


While in the park I ſing, the liſtening deer 
Attend my paſhon, and forget to fear: 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the ſame. 
„ gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
Wit loud complaints they anſwer me in ſhowers. 
To thee a wild and cruel ſoul is given, 


| More deaf than trees, and er than the Heaven! 
On the head of a ſtag. 


O fertile head! which every year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonder bear ! 

The teeming Earth did never bring 
So ſoon, ſo hard, ſo huge a thing: 
Which might it nèver have been caſt, 
Each year's growth added to the laſt, 
Theſe lofty — had ſupplyõdd 
The Earth's bold ſon's prodigious pride: 
Heaven with theſe engines had been ſcal 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 


CE Sodies, Grids ho Helb nt. he welce + 


feeble concluſion. In the ſong of “ Sacharifla's and Amoret's 


Friendſhip,” the two laſt ſtanzas ought to have been 


omitted. 


His images of gallantry are not always in the bigheſt der 


_ gree delicate, 


e 


Then ſhall my love this doubt diſplace, * 
And gain ſuch truſt that I may come 
And banquet ſometimes on thy face, 

But make my conſtant meals at home. 


Some applications may be thought too remote and unconſe- 
quential: as in the verſes on the Lady Dancing 


The ſun in figures ſuch as theſe 
Joys with the moon to play; ß? 
To the fweet firains they advance, 
Which do reſult from their own ſpheres; 
As this nymph's dane 


Some- 


9 


Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill à diſtich, 
is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak and almoſt 


evaneſcent. 


- 


Chloris ! fince firſt our calm of peace _ 
Was frighted hence, this good we find, 
Your favours with your fears increaſe, - 
And growing miſchiefs make you kind. 

So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves —_ _ 
Fler fruit, and Fate, While no wind blows, 
In ſtorms from that uprightneſs ſwervre; 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 
With treaſure from her yielding boughs. 


| His images are not always diſtinét; as, in the following . 
paſſage, he — Love as a perſon with Love as a paſ- 


Some other nymphs, with colours faint  _—__ 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 5 
And à weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a ſtamp, and prints the Boy: 
Can, with a ſingle look, inffmm 
The coldeſt breaſt, the rudeſt tame. | 
His fallies of caſual one are ſometimes elegant and hap- 
py, as that in return for the Siluer Pen; and ſometimes empty 
and trifling, as that pon the Card torn by the Queen. There 
are a few lines written in the Dutcheſs's Taſſo, which he is ſaid 
by Fenton to have kept a ſummer under correction, It hap- 
pened to Waller, as to others, that his ſucceſs was not always 
in proportion to his about. 
Of theſe pretty compoſitions, neither the beauties nor the 
faults deſerve much attention. The amorous verſes have this 
to recommend them, that they are leſs hyperbolical than thoſe 
of ſome other poets. Waller is not always at the laſt gaſp; 
he does not die of a frown, nor live upon a ſmile. There is, 
however, too much love, and too many trifles. Little things 
are made too important; and the Empire of Beauty is repre- 
ſented as exerting its influence further than can be allowed by 
the multiplicity of human paſſions, and the 127 of human 
wants. Such books, therefore, may be conſidered as ſhewing 
the world under a falſe appearance, and, ſo far as they obtain 
credit from the young and unexperienced, as mifleading-expec- 
tation, and miſguiding 2 8 | Stink 05 | 
| ; 2 | 
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Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the greater 


. ele panegyri ical: for of pra e was very laviſh, as is ob- 
zrved by by imitator, Lord Lanſdowne : | 
- Noda. I; 
But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound ; | 3 
Glory and arms and love are all the ſound. 


In the firſt poem, on the dan r of the Prince on the coaſt 
of Spain, there is a puerile ws Aha mention of Arion 
at the beginning; and the laſt paragraph, on the Cable, is 
in part ridiculouſly mean, and in part ridiculoufl ly tumid, 
The poem, however, is ſuch as may be juſtly praiſe — with- 
out nnen uage 


at that tine. 
The two next poems are upon che King's behaviour at the 


death of Buckingham, and upon his N; 
He has, in — firſt uſed the Pagan Tonies with great pro- 


priety : 


*T was want of ſuch a t as „ this 
Made the old Heathens Ns their gods amis. 


In the poem on the Navy, thoſe lines are yery noble which 
ſuppoſe the King's power ſecure againſt a ſecond. Deluge; ſo 
noble, that it TOES criminal 'to remark the miſtake .of 
centre for 4 or to ſay that the empire of the ſea would 
3 if it were not chat the waters terminate in 


8 Salle has forcible ſentiments; but the con- 
eee is — That on the Repairs of St. Paul's has ſome- 
thi r and obvious ; — Amphion; 
and violent and harſh : ass, 


Spell, own mince with Nis: conſpire to grace 
The Gentiles' great apoſtle, and deface 

| Thoſe ſtate- obfcuring ſheds, that like a chain 

| Seem'd to confine, and fetter him a 

Which the glad faint ſhakes off at raph commanil, - 
_ As once the viper from his ſacred hand. ; 
80 joys the aged oak, when we divide 

The creeping ivy from his injur'd fide. 


Of the two laſt"-couplets, the Cow and the 
95 mens. — 
11S 


— 
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His praiſe of the Queen is too much exaggerated ; and the 
thought, that ſhe © faves lovers, by cutting off hope, as gan» 
1 prenes are cured by lopping the limb, preſents nothing to 
the mind but diſguſt and horror. © oo Pl 
Of the Battle of the Summer Iflandi, it ſeems not on. 4 


ſay whether it is intended to raiſe terror or merriment. 


beginning n jeſt, and the concluſion too light 
for — A e is 3 _ L are 
diligently di , and the images artfully amplified; but as 
it — neither in joy nor ſorrow, it will ſcarcely be read a ſe- 
eon. i y ß ple © i 
The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from the pub- 
lick a very liberal dividend of praiſe, which however cannot 
be ſaid to have been unjuſtly laviſhed; for ſuch a ferizs'of * 
verſes had rarely appeared before in the Engliſh language. Of 
the lines ſome are grand, ſome are graceful, and all are muſi- 
cal. There is now and then 2 le verſe, or a triflin 


- 


thought ; but its Jun me is the choice of its hero, | | 
The poem of The War with Spain begins with lines more 


vigorous and ſtriking than Waller is accuſtomed to produce. 
The ſucceeding parts are variegated with better paſſages and 
worſe. There is ſomething too far-fetched in the compariſon 
of the Spaniards drawing the Engliſh on, by ſaluting St. Lucar 
with 7 lambs awakening the lion by bleating, The 
fate of the quis and his Lady, who were burnt in their 
ſhip, would have moved more, had the poet not made him 
die like the Phoenix, becauſe he had ſpices about him, nor 
expreſſed their affection and their end by a conceit at once falſe 
EEE bh OP TOE 
Alive, in equal flames of love they burn d. * 
And now together are to aſhes tra'd. 1 


The verſes to Charles, on his Return, were doubtleſs in- 
' tended to counterbalance the panegyrick on Cromwell. If it 
has been thought inferior to that with which it is naturally 
Js the cauſe of its deficience has been already re- 
marked. PTTL. 12, 4 PR 
The remaining pieces it is not neceflary to examine ſingly. 
They muſt be ſuppoſed to have faults'and beauties of the fame. 
kind with the reſt, The Sacred Poems, however, deſerve 
particular regard; they were the work. of 'Waller's declining 
life, of thoſe hours in which he looked upon the fame 21 
the folly of the time paſt with the ſentiments which his great 
_ predeceſſor Petrarch bequeathed to poſterity, upon his re- 


view 


* 
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"hey, of that love and poetry which have Y him immor- 
Tat hatiiral jealouſy which makes every man unwilling t to 
Ar much excellence in another, always produces a diſpoſi- 
tion to believe that the mind grows old with the body; and 
that he, whom we are now force] to confeſs ſuperior, is 
haſtening daily to a level with ourſelves, By delighting to 
think this of living, we learn to think it of the Jead and 
Fenton, with all bis kindneſs for Waller, has the luck to 
mark the exact time when his genius paſſed the zenith, 
which he places at his fifty-fifth year. This is to allot the 
mind but a ſmall pottion. Intellectual decay is doubtleſs not 
uncommon; but it ſeems not to be univerſal. Newton was 
in his eighty-fifch year imp-oving his chronology, a few days 
before his death; and Waller appears not, in my N= to 
have loſt at eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 
His Sacred Poems do not pleaſe like ſome of his vidir 
works; but before the fatal fifty-five, had he written on the 
ſame ſubjects, his ſucceſs would hardly have been better. 
It haas been the — lamentation of good men, that 
| '-verſe has been too little 7 to the purpoſes of worſhip, 
. many attempts have been made to animate devotion by 
ious * That they have very ſeldom attained their end 
ls ſufficienty known, and it may not be e to . 
. ey live miſfcatried, © © 
t no pidus ear be offended if 1 advance; in oppoſition! to 
many authorities, that poetical devotion cannot often pleaſe. 
: The doctrines of Religion may indeed be defended in à di- 
dactick poem ; and he, who has the happy power of arguing 
in verſe, will not loſe it becauſe his ſubj 1 is ſacred. A poet 
may deſcribe the beauty and the aden of Natute, the flow- 
ers of the Spring, and ee harveffs of Autumn, the Viciſſitudes 
* the Lide, and the revolutions of the Sky, and praiſe the 
aker for his works, in lines. which no reader ſhall lay aſide. 
'T he ſubject of the diſputation i is not piety, but the motives to 
_ piety; that of the deſcription is not God, but the works of 


Contemplative piety, or the intercourſe between God and 
the human ſoul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted t0 im- 

re the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits of 

is Df is already i in a higher ſtate than poetry can 
"confer. _ 

The eſſence of poetry is invention; . ſuch invention as, by 
produc ing ſomething unexpected, ſurpriſes and delights. The 
topicks of devotion are few, and * few are univerſally 

| known; 
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known ; but, few as they are, they can be made no more; they 
can receive no — from novelty of ſentiment, and very little 
from aovelty of pre, ðĩ?0 * 
Poetry pleaſes by exhibiting an idea more grateful to the 
mind than things themſelves afford. This effect proceeds 
from the diſplay of thoſe parts of nature ' which attract, and 
the concealment of thoſe which repel, the imagination: but 
Religion muſt, be ſhewn, as it is; ſuppreſſion and addition 
equally corrupt it; and ſuch as it is, it is known already.. 
From poetry the reader juſtly expects, and from good poetry 
always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehenſion and 
elevation of his fancy: but this is rarely to be hoped by Chriſ 
tians from metrieal devotion. Whatever is great, deſireable, 
or tremendous, is compriſed in the name of the Supreme Be- 
ing. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; Infinity cannot be am- 
plified; Perfection cannot be improved. 5 
The employments of pious meditation are Faith, Thankſ- 
iving, Repentance, and Supplication. Faith, invariably uni- 
| <5 cannot be inveſted by fancy with decorations. Thankſ- 
giving, the moſt joyful of all holy effuſions, yet addreſſed to a 
Being without paſſions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be 
felt rather than expreſſed. . Repentance, trembling in the pre- 
ſence of the judge, is not at leiſure for cadences and epithets. 
Supplication of man to man may diffuſe itſelf through many 
topicks of perſuaſion ; but ſupplication to God can only cry 
for mer. 4 i | IR BETH = IF een 
Of ſentiments. purely religious, it will be found that the 
moſt ſimple expreſſion is the moſt ſublime. Poetry loſes its 
luftre and its power, becauſe it is applied to the decoration of 
ſomething more excellent than itſelf. All that pious verſe 
can do is to help the memory, and delight the ear, and for 
theſe purpoſes it may be very uſeful; but it ſupplies nothing 
to the mind. The ideas of Chriſtian Theology are too ſim- 
ple for eloquence, too ſacred for fiction, and:too majeſtick for 


ornament; to recommend them by tropes and figures, is to 5 


nify by a concave mirror the ſidereal hemiſphere. 
pas > much of Waller's reputation was owing to the ſoſtnefs 
and ſmoothneſs. of his Numbers; it is proper to conſider thoſ 
minute particulars to which a verſifier mutt attend. 1 
Ae certainly very much excelled in ſmoothneſs moſt of the 
writers who were living when his poetry commenced. The 
Poets of Elizabeth had attained an art cf modulation, which 
was afterwards neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was acknow- 
ledged by him as his model; and he might have ſtudied with 

6 i 4 EN advantage 


* 
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advantage the poem of Davies, which, — 2 merely phi- 
loſophical, yet ſeldom leaves the ear ungratified. 5 

But he was rather ſmooth than ſtrong; of the full reſounding 
line, which Pope attributes to Dryden, he has given very few 
examples. The critical deciſion has given the praiſe of 
ſtrength to Denham, and of ſweetneſs to Waller. 

His excellence of verſification has ſome abatements. He 
uſes the * pnts do very frequently; and though he lived to 
ſ:e it almoſt univerſally ejected, was not more careful to avoid 
it in his laſt compoſitions than in his firſt, Praiſe had given 


” . 


him confidence; and finding the world ſatisfied, he ſatisfied 


himſelf. 


His rhymes are ſometimes weak words: þo is found to make 
the thyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often as a fhyme 


through his book. 


His double rhymes, in heroick verſe, have been cenſured by 


Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the tranſlation of Corheil- 


Te's Pompey; and more faults might be found, were not the 
enquiry below attention, n 

He ſometimes uſes the obſolete termination of verbs, as 
waxeth, aſfacteth; and ſ-metimes retains the final ſyllable of 
the preterite, as amazed, ſuppoſed; of which I know not whe- 
ther it is not to the detriment of our language that we have 


| _ rejected them. 
O 


triplets he is ſparing; but he did not wholly forbear 
_ of eee e has given no —_— * 
eneral character of his poetry is elegance and gaiety. 

He is er pathetick, and very * fublime. get 
neither to have had a mind much elevated by nature, nor am- 
plified by learning. His thoughts are ſuch as a liberal con- 
verſation and large acquaintance with life would eaſily ſup- 
ply: They had however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty 
which they are now often py 69 — to want by thoſe who, 


having already found them in later books, do nct know or en- 


quire who produced them firſt. This treatment is unjuſt. 
t not the original author loſe by his imitators, | | 

Praiſe, however, ſhould be due before it is given. The 
author of Waller's Life aſcribes to him the firſt practice of 
what Erythræus and ſome late criticks call Alliteration, of 
uſing in the ſame verſe many words beginning-with the _ 
| . er. 


* Sir John Davies, entituled, © Noſce teipſum. This Oracle 
« expounded in two Elegies; I. Of. Humane Knowledge; 


« II. Of the Soule of Man and the Immortaliue thereof, 
r | 


* 
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jetter. But this knack, whatever be its value, was ſo frequent 
among early writers; that Gaſcoigne, a writer of the ſixteenth 
century, warns the yours poet againſt affecting it; Shakſpeare, 
in the Midſummer Night's Dream, is ſu to ridicule it ; 
and in another play the ſonnet of Holofernes fully diſplays it. 

He borrows too many of his ſentiments arid ittaſtrations 
from the old Mythology, for which it is vain; to plead the ex- 
ample of ancient poets: the deities, which they introduced fo 
frequently, were conſidered as realities, ſo far as to be received 
by the imagination, whatever ſober reaſon might even then de- 
termine. But of theſe images time has tarniſhed the ſplendor. 
A fiction, not only detected but defpiſed, oan never afford a 
ſolid baſis to any poſition, though ſometimes it may furniſh a 
tranſient alluſion, or flight illuſtration. No modern monarch 
can be much exalted by hearing that, as Hercules had had his 
club; be bis NiRihawy]. 1h nnd 167) et ot Howe! Þ 

But of the praiſe of Waller, though. much. müy be taken 
away, much will remain; for it cannot be denied that he 
added ſomething to, our eleganee of diction, and ſomething to 
our propriety of thought; ànd to him may be applied what 
Taſſo ſaid, with equal ſpirit and juſtice of himſelf. and Gua- 
rini, when, having _ cy the Paftor Fido, he. cried out, If 
« he had not read Aminta, he had not excelled it.. 
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Erminia's ſteed (this while) his miſtreſſe bore 


But her flit coui ſer ſpared nere the more, 
To beare her chrough the deſart woods unſeene 


Like is dhe 
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A8 Wallet profeſſed himſelf... to have learned the art of 
verſification from Fairfax, it has been thought proper to ſub, 
join a ſpecimen of his work, which, after Mr. Hoole's tranſla- 


tion, will perhaps not be ſoon reprinted. By knowing the 
ſtate in which Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge 
how much he improved Ned 3A Nb a abort 
1 nen 3 - C2424 5 2 7 
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Through forteſts thicke among the ſhadie treene, 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore e,, 
Of her ſtrong foes, that chas'd her through the plaine, i 
| Atte od fn 51 ants; 6 tt Hine SURE AR 
wearie hounds at laft retire, 1 1 
Windleſſe, diſpleaſed, from the fruitleſſe chace, ' © 
When the ſlie beaſt Tapiſht in buſh and brire, 


No art nor paines can rowſe out of his place: . 
The Chriſtian knights ſo full of ſhame and ire qi” 


Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace 
Yet ſtill the fearfull Dame fled, ſwift as winde, 
Nor euer ſtaid, nor euer lookt behinde. 


Through thicke and thinne, af night, all day, ſhe driued, 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide, | 
Her plaints and teares with euery thought reuiued, 
She heard and ſaw her greefes, but nought beſide. 
But when the ſunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntide, 

On Iordans ſandie banks her courſe ſhe ſtaid, 

At laſt, there downe ſhe light, and dcwne ſhe laid. 


4. - 
Her teares, her drinke; her food, her ſorrowings, 
This was her diet that vnhappie night: 
But fleepe (that ſweet repoſe and quiet brings) 
To eaſe the greefes of diſcontented wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, ſoft, and nimble wings, 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Ladie ſlept. 
5. The 
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3. 

The birds awakte her with their morning ſong, 2022 
Their warbling muſicke pearſt her tender eare e 
The murmuring brookes and whiſtling windes among; en 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did __ 1 1 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groues alon © OS > 
Of ſwaines and ſhepherd roomes, that a weare z 4 104 

And that ſweet noiſe, birds winds, and Fenn 

Prouokte again the virgin to 5 


6. 
Her plaints were interrupted with a "opal [#7 Bo 5 
That ſeem'd from thickeſt buſhes to + Weg Ly» 4 
Some iolly ſhepherd ſung a luſtie round, FIG ot Tg <A 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reeds 2H eilt iii TT 
Thither ſhe went, an old man there the wund, | 
(At whoſe right hand his little lock did feed) 4 12 
Sat making baſkets, his three ſonnes r wotl 
That am their fathers art, and learn'd eng 


: 
. 


Behclding one in ſhining armes appeare an egg | 
The ſeelie man and his were fore Aamaid; Eli Sen 
But ſweet Erminia comforted their feare, e 2547 
Her ventall vp, her viſage open laid, Fr erent En A, 
You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, Neige 5 64 


Work on (quoth ſhe) upon your harmleſſe traid, , 
Theſe dreadfull armes I beare no warfare bring A 
To your ſweet toile, nor thoſe ſweet tunes you fing. 
; 8. 
But father, ſince this land, theſe townes and towres, Ali 
Deſtroied are with ſword, with fire and ſpoile, rol bwl 


How may it be unhurt, that you and yours | | rr 3444] 
In Cafetie thus, applie your harimlefle wile; inn vin alot; 
My ſonne (quoth he) this pore eſtate of ours 
Is euer ſafe — ſtorm of warlike broilMNꝶ0e 
This wilderneſſe doth vs in ſafetie keeps, 


No Og drum, no trumpet breakes our ſleepe. 


_ Haply iuſt heau'ns defence — ſhield of right, 
Doth loue the innocence of {imple ſwains, 2 
The thunderbolts on higheſt mountains 2 8 C14 
And ſeld or neuer ſtrike the lower plaines: - 85 tote 
So kings haue cauſe to feare Bellonges might, 
Not they whoſe ſweat and toile their dinner kane, 
Nor ever greedie ſoldier was entiſed T 
By pouertie, neglected and deſpiſcd. ; 5 8 
| | | IQ 
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10. 3 
O Pouertie, chefe of the heau'nly brood, 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne ! 
No wiſh for honour, thirſt of others good, 
Can moue my hart, contented with mine one: 
We quench our thirſt with water of this flood, 
Nor fear we poiſon ſhould therein be throwne : 
Theſe little flocks of ſheepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wooll to make us coates. 


| | IT. 
We little wiſh, we need bit little wealth, 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed; | 
Theſe are my ſonnes, their care preſerues from ſtealth 
Their fathers flocks, nor ſervants moe I need: 
Amid theſe groues I walke oft for my health, 
And to the Fihes, birds, and beaſtes giue heed,” . 
How they are fed, in foreſt, ſpring and lake, 
And their contentment for hs when 4 take. | 
15 12. 
Time was (for each one hath his doting time, 
Theſe ſiluer locks were golden treſſes than) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the forreſts Tweet contentment ran, 57 4 
To Memphis' ſtately pallace would I clime, 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man, 
And though I but a ſimple gardner weare, 
Yet could I marke abuſes, ſee and hearc. 
1 
Entiſed on with hope of future Sew, 
I ſuffred long what did my ſoule diſpleaſe ; 
But when my youth was ſpent, my hope was vaine, 
I felt my native ſtrength at laſt decreaſe; 
I gan my loſſe of luſtie yeeres complaine, 
And wiſht I had enjoy'd the countries p:ace ; 
I bod the court farewell, and with content 
My later age here have 1 quiet ſpent. 


| 14. 
While thus he ſpake, Erminia huſkt and ſtill 
His wiſe diſcourſes heard, with great attention, 

His ſpeeches graue thoſe idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled ſoule bred ſuch diſſention ; 
After much thought reformed was her will, 
Within thoſe woods to dwell was her intention, 

Till fortune ſhould occaſion new afford, 


Ta turne her home to her deſired Lord. | 
| 15. She 


1 
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15. 
She ſaid therefore, O ſhepherd fortunate ! n 
That troubles ſome didſt whilom feele and proue, e 
Vet liueſt now in this contented ſtate, 
Let my miſhap thy thoughts to pitie moue, 
To entertaine me as a willing mate 
In ſhepherds life, which I admire and loue; 

Within theſe pleaſant groues perchance my hart, 

Of her diſcomforts, may vnload ſome part. 

16. 

* gold or walk of moſt eſteemed deare, 
If jewels rich, thou diddeſt hold in oriſe, 
Such ſtore thereof, ſuch plentie haue I ſeen, 
As to a greedie minde might well ſuffice : 
With that downe trickled many a ſiluer teare, 
T vo chriſtall ſtreames fell from her watrie eies; 
| Part of her ſad misfortunes than ſhe told, 
And wept, and with her wept that ſhepherd old. 


I 
With ſpeeches kinde, he gan * virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Vet welcomde her, and plaſt her by her ſide. 
The Princeſſe dond a poore paſtoraes . 
A kerchiefe courſe ypon her head ſhe ti 


But yet her gel tures and her lookes . | 
Were ſuch, as ill * a Ted e. 0 


Not thoſe rude garments Kee core, and hide 

The heau'nly beautie of her | 

Nor was her princely ofspring — | 

Or ought diſparag'de, by thoſe labours bace ; 

Her little flocks to paſture would ſhe guide, 

And milke her ond inches Sion Ah. 
Both cheeſe and butter could ſhe make, 22 frame 
Her ſelfe to pleaſe the ſnepherd and his dame. 
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Or Mr. JOHN FOMFRET nothing is known but from 
a ſlight and confuſed account prefixed to his poems by a name- 
leſs friend; who relates, that he was the fon of the Rey. 
Mr. Pomfret, rector of Luton in Bedfordſhire ; that he was 
bred at Cambridge *; entered into orders, and was rector cf 
Malden in Bedfordſhire, and mipht have riſen in the Church; 
but that, when he applied to Dr. Compton,” biſhop of London, 


for inſtitution to a living of conſiderable value, to which he 


had been preſented, he found a troubleſome obſtruction raiſed 
by a malicious interpretation cf ſome paſſage in his Choice; 
from which it was inferred, that he ig Me happineſs as 
more likely to be found in the company cf a miſtreſs than of a 
wife, n 9 8 1 Nev 
This reproach was eaſily obliterated: for it had happened to 
Pomfret as to all other men who plan ſchemes of life; he had 
departed from his purpoſe, and was then married.» 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fatal conſe- 
quence: the delay conſtrained his attendance in London, where 
he _ the ſmall-pox, and died in 1703, in the thirty-ſfixth - 


4 


- 


ear of his w_ | 
He publiſhed his poems in 1699 ; and has been always the 
favourite of that claſs of readers, who, without vanity or cri- 
ticiſin, ſeek only their own amuſement. 1 
i is 


„He was of Queen's College there, and, by the Univerſity 
regiſter, appears to have taken his Bachelor's degree in 1684, ard 


his maſter's in 1693. H. 


ons, and equal to common expectations ; ſuch a ſtate as affords 
plenty and tran „ without excluſion of in 


ſures. Perhaps no compoſition in our W has N = 


oftener peruſed than Pomfret's Choice. 
In his other poems there is an eaſy volubility; ; the pleaſure 


of ſmooth metre is afforded to the ear, and the mind is not 


oppreſſed with ponderous or ke who with intricate ſenti- 


ment. He pleaſes many, and he wtio plcaſes t muſt have 
ſome PRIN of merit. 
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His Choice exhibits a ſyſtem of life adapted to common noti- 


| "ob 


Or the Earl of _—_— oy character has been drawn fo 
largely and ſo elegantly by Prior, to whom he was familiar] 

2 * > x. be added by a caſual hand ; and, x4 
its author is ſo generally read, it would be uſeleſs officiouſneſs 


to tranſcribe it. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 1637. 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he travelled into 
Italy, and returned a little before the Reſtoration. He was 
choſen into the firſt parliament that was called, for Eaſt Grin- 
ſtead in Suſſex, and ſoon became a favourite of Charles the 
Second ; but undertook no publick employment, being too 
f eager of the riotous and licentious pleaſures which young men 

of high rank, who aſpired to be thought Wits, at that time 
imagined themſelves intitled to indulge. | 

ne of theſe frolicks has, by the induſtry of Wood, come 

down to poſterity. Sackville, who was then Lord Buckhurſt, 
with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at 
the Cock in Bow-ſtreet by Covent-garden, and, going into 
the balcony, expoſed elves to the populace in very inde- 
cent poſtures. At laſt, as they grew warmer, Sedley ſtood 
forth naked, and harangued the populace in ſuch profane lan- 
guage, that the publick indignation was awakened ; the crowd 
attempted to force the door, and, being repulſed, drove in the 

rformers with ſtones, and broke the windows of the houſe. 

For this miſdemeanour they were indicted, and Sedley was 
fined five hundred pounds: what was the ſentence of the 
others is not known. - Sedley employed Killigrew and another 
to procure a remiſſion from the King; but (mark the _ 

ip 
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ſhip of the diſſolute I) they begged the fine for themſelves, and 
exacted it to the laſt groat oo oo os 
In 1665, Lord Buckhurſt attended the Duke of York as a 
volunteer in the Dutch war; and was in the battle of June 3, 
when eighteen great Dutch ſhips were taken, fourteen others 
were deſtroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who engaged the + 
Duke, was 1 beſide him, with all his;crew. | 

On the day before the battle, he is ſaid to have compoſed the 
celebrated. ſong, To all you Ladies now at land, with equal 
tranquillity 2 mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom any 
ſplendid ſtory is wholly true. I have heard from the late Earl of * 
Orrery, who was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 

that Lord Buckhurſt had been a week employed upon it, and 
only retouched or finiſhed it on the memorable evening. But 
even this, whatever it may ſubtract from his facility, leaves 
him his courage. | 5 ee ee 

He was ſoon after e ee of the bed- chamber, 
and ſent on ſhort embaſſies to France. 

In 1674, the eſtate of his uncle James Cranfield, Earl of 
Middleſex, came to him by its owner's death, and the title was 
conferred on him the year after. In 167%, he became, by the 
2 his father, Earl of Dorſet, and inherited the eſtate of 

is family. Ne hh 5 

In 1684 having buried his firſt wife, of the family of Bagot, 
who left him no child, he married a daughter of the Earl of 
Northampton, celebrated both for beauty and underſtanding. 

He received ſome favourable notice from King James; but - 
ſoon found it neceſſary to oppoſe the violence of his innovations, 
and with ſome other lords appeared in Weſtminſter-hall to 
countenance the biſhops at their trial. „ 

As enormities grew every day leſs ſupportable, he found it 
neceſſary to concur in the Revolution. He was one of thoſe 
lords who ſat every day in council to preſerve the publick 5 
after the King's PA ure; and, what is not the moſt illuſtri- 
ous action of his life, he was employed to conduct the Princeſs 
Anne to Nottingham with a —. ſuch as might alarm the 
populace, as they paſſed, with falſe apprehenſions of her dan- 
ger. Whatever end may be deſigned, there is always ſome- 
thing deſpicable in a triek. 2 8 
. He became, as may be eaſily ſuppoſed, a favourite of Kin 
William, who, the- day after his acceſſion, made him lord £5 
chamberlain of the houſehold, and gave. him afterwards the 
garter. He happened to be among thoſe that were toſſed with 
the King in an open boat ſixteen hours, in very rough and cold 
weather, on the coaſt of Holland. His health afterwards de- 
Glined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath 

You. V. be TW, O | He 
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Hle was a man whoſe elegance and judgement were univer. 
ally confeſſed, and whoſe bounty to the learned and witty wat 
1 known. To the indulgent affection of the publick, 
Lord Rocheſter bore ample teſtimony in this remark : 7 know 
not how it is, but Lord Buckhurſt may do what he will, yet ir 
neuer in the wrong... ' © mo * 
If ſuch a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder that hit 
works were praiſed. Dryden, whom, if Prior tells truth, he 
diſtinguiſhed by his beneficence, and who laviſhed his blan- 
diſhments on thoſe who are not known to have fo well deſerved 
them, undertaking to produce authors of our own country ſu- 
perior to thoſe of antiquity, ſays, I would inftance your Lordſhip 
in ſatire, and Shakſpeare in tragedy. Would it be imagined 
that, of this rival to antiquity, all the ſatires were little perſo- 
nal invectives, and that his longeſt compoſition was a ſong of 
eleven ſtanzas ? | 50 | 
The blame, however, of this exaggerated praiſe falls on the 
encomiaſt, not upon the author; whoſe performances are, 
what they pretend to be, the effuſions of a man of wit; gay, 
vigorous, and _ His verſes to Howard ſhew great fertility 
of mind, and his Dorinda has been imitated by Pope. 
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Grokck STEPNEY, defended from the Stepneys of 
Pendigraſt in Pembrokeſhire, was born at Weſtminſter in 
1663, Of his father's condition or fortune we have no ac- 
count. Having received the firſt part of his. education at 
Weſtminſter, where he paſſed ſix years in the College, he 
went at nineteen. to Cambridge “, where he continued a 


friendſhip begun at ſchool with Mr. Montague, afterwards , 


Earl of Halifax. They came to London together, and are 
_ to have been invited into publick life by the Duke of 
orſet. „ 5 8 
His qualifications recommended him to many foreign em- 
ployments, ſo that his time ſeems to have been ſpent in negoci- 
ations. In 1692 he was ſent 28 to the elector of Branden- 
burgh; in 1693 to the Imperial Court; in 1694 to the Elec- 
tor of Saxony; in 1696 to the Electors of Mentz and Cologne, 
and the Congreſs at Francfort; in 1698 a ſecond time to 
Brandenburgh; in 1699 to the King of Poland; in 1701 again 
to the Emperor; and in 1706 to the States General. In 1697 
he was made one of the commiſſioners of trade. His life was 
buſy, and not long. He died in 1707; and is buried in 
Weſtminſter. Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob tran- 


ſcribed ; | 1 N | 


* He was entered of Trinity College, and took his Mafter's 
degree in 1689. H. N eee 
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H. S. E. ; 


_ Groncwvs —— Armiger, 
IS ir | 


Ob Ingenii acumen, 
Literarum Scientiam, 
Morum Suavitatem, 
2 ERerum Uſum, Bay 
Virorum Ampliſſimorum Conſuetudinem 
Ns Linguz, Styli, ac Vitz Elegantiam, | 
Præclara Officia cum Britanniz tum Europe præſtita, 
|  Sua ætate multum celebratus, - 
Apud poſteros ſemper celebrandus ; 
Plurimas Legationes obiit 
Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate, 
Ut Auguſtiſſimorum Principum 
ulielmi. & Anne 
\ Spem in illo repoſitam 
Nunquam fefellerit, 
8 | _- Haud raro ſuperaverit. 
| Poſt longum honorum Curſum 
Brevi Temporis Spatio confectum, 
Cum Naturæ parum, Fame ſatis vixerat, 
Animam ad altiora aſpirantem placide efflavit. 


On the Left Hand, 


f | G, S. 
Ex Equeſtri Familia Stepneiorum, 
De Pendegraft, in Comitatu 
* Pembrochienſi oriundus, | 
. Weſtmonaſterii natus eſt, A. D. 1663, 
FCElectus in Collegium 
Sancti Petri Weſtmonaſt. A. 1676. 
\ q Sancti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
| Conſiliariorum quibus Commercii 
Cura commiſſa eſt 1697. 
Chelſeiæ mortuus, &, comitante 
Magna Procerum 
Frequentia, huc elatus, 1707. 


It is dete that the Juvenile bee of Stepn 
made grey authors bluſh. I know not whether his poems will 
appear ſuch wonders to the preſent age. One cannot mm 


7 


3. STS WrY 
eaſily find the reaſon for which the world has ſometimes con- 


ſpired to ſquander praiſe. | It is not very unlikely that he wrote 
very early as well as he ever wrote ; and the performances of 


youth have many favourers, becauſe the authors yet lay no 


claim to publick honours, and are therefore not 
rivals by the diſtributors of fame, = © 2 
He apparently profeſſed himſelf a poet, and added his name 
to thoſe of the- other Wits in the verſion of Juvenal ; but he is 
a very licentious tranſlator, and does not recompence his ne- 
glect of the author by beauties of his own. In his original 
poems, now and then, a happy line may perhaps be found, and 
now and then a ſhort compoſition may give pleaſure. But 
there is, in the whole, little either of the grace of wit, or the 
vigour of nature, | „ | 


conſidered a8 


\ o 
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Jonx PHILIPS was born on the 20th of December, 
1676, at Bampton-in Oxfordſhire ; of which place his father 
Dr. Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was miniſter, The 
firſt part of his education was domeſtick ; after which he was 
ſent to Wincheſter, where, as we are told by Dr, Sewel, his 
biographer, he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the ſuperiority of his 
exerciſes; and, what is leſs ently to be credited, ſo much en- 
deared himſelf to his ſchoolfellows by his civility and good- 
nature, that they, without murmur or ill-will, ſaw him in- 
dulged by the maſter with particular immunities, It is re- 
lated, that, when he was at ſchool, he ſeldom mingled in play 
with the other boys, but retired to his chamber; where his ſo- 
vereign pleaſure was to ſit, hour after hour, while his hair was 
combed by ſomebody, whoſe ſervice he found means to 
procure *. | =o : - 
At ſchool he became acquainted with the poets ancient and 
modern, and fixed his attention particularly on Milton, 
In 1694 he entered himſelf at Chriſt-church, a college at 
that time in the higheſt reputation, by the tranſmiſſion of Buſ- 
by's ſcholars to the care firſt of Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. 
7 N Here 


* Iſaac Voſſius relates, that he alſo delighted in having his 
hair combed when he could have it done by Barbers or other 
perſons ſkilled in the rules of proſody. Of the paſſage that con- 
tains this ridiculous fancy, the following is a tranſlation : © Many 
people take delight in the rubbing of their limbs, and the 
e combing of Eren Keke but theſe exerciſes would delight much 
© more, i the ſervants at the baths, and of the barbers, were 
* ſo ſkilful in this art, that they could expreſs any meaſures with 
© their e I remember eee Si once I have fallen 
« into the hands of men of this ſort, who would imitate any mea- 

“ ſure of ſongs in combing the hair, ſo as ſometimes to expreſs 
« very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, Dactyls, &c. from whence 
there aroſe to me no ſmall delight.” See his Treatiſe de Poe: 
matum cantu & viribus Rythmi. Oxon. 1673, P. 62. H. 


Here he was diſtinguiſhed as a genius eminent among the emi- 
nent, and for friendſhip particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, 
the author of Phædra and Hippolytus, The profeſſion which 
he intended to follow was that of Phyſick ; and he took much 
delight in Natural Hiſtory, of which Botany was his favourite 


His reputation was confined to his friends and to the univer- 
ſity; till about 1703 he extended it to a wider circle by the 
Splendid Shilling, which ſtruck the public attention with a 
mode of writing new and unexpected, _ | 
This performance raiſed him fo high, that yhen Europe re- 
ſounded with the victory of Blenheim, he was, probably with 
an occult oppoſition to gain, employed to deliver the accla- 
mation of the Tories. It is ſaid that he would willingly have 
_ declined the taſk, but that his friends urged it upon him. It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the houſe of Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was publiſhed in 1705. The next year produced his 
greateſt work, the poem upon Cider, in two books; which was 
received with loud praiſes, and continued long to be read, as 
an imitation of Virgil's Georgick, which needed not ſhun the 
preſence of the original. fa | | | 

He then grew probably more confident of his own abilities, 
and began to meditate a poem on the L Day; a ſubject on 
which no mind can hope to equal expectation. RN 

This work he did not live to finiſh ; his diſeaſes, a ſlow con- 
ſumption and an aſthma, put a ſtop to his ſtudies; and on Feb. 
I 5, I 706, at the beginning of his thirty-third year, put an end 
to his lite. n f 3 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford; and Sir Simon 
Harcourt, afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave him a monu- 
ment in Weſtminſter Abbey. The inſcription at Weftmin- 

ſter was written, as I have heard, by Dr. Aterbury, though 
eq nmonly given to Dr. Freind. 45 : 
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His Epitaph at Hereford: 

IJO HANNES 4 48 
72 . om. 1708. 
3 Cujus ; 3s 

- Offa ſi requiras, hanc Urnam inſpice: 

Si ingenium neſcias, ipſius Opera conſule z 
is wh 1 deſideras, 
emplum adi W:ftmonafterienſe : 
Qualis quantuſque vi. Sho 
Dicat elegans la & preclara, 
Quæ cenotaphium ibi decorat, 
Inſcriptio, © whe 
Quam interim er e pius & officiofus, © 
Teſtetur hoc faxum '' | 
A Marra PriLIes Matre ipſius pientiflims, 
Dilecti Filii Memoriæ non fine Lacrymis dicatum. 


His Epitaph at Weſtminſter z \_ 


Herefordiz conduntur Oſſa, 
Hoc in Delubro ſtatuitur Im | 
Britanniam omnem perv — 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

Qui Viris bonis doctiſque juxta charus, 
Immortale ſuum Ingenium, 
Euriditione multiplici excultum, 

Miro animi candore, 
Eximia morum ſimplicitate 
9 55 Honeſtavit. 5 
Litterarum Amœniorum ſitim, 
uam Wintoniæ Puer ſentire cceperat, 
Inter Ædis Chriſti Alumnos jugiter explevit, 
In illo Muſarum Domicilio 
Præclaris Emulorum ſtudiis excitatus, 
Optimis ſcribendi Magiſtris ſemper intentus, 
Carmina ſermone Patrio compoſuit a 
A Græcis Latiniſque fontibus feliciter deducta, 
Atticis — auribus omnino digna, 
Verſuum quippe Harmoniam 
Rythmo didicerat. 
Antiquo 


Antiquo illo, libero multiformi 
Ad res ipias apto prorſus, & attemperato, 
Non numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus, 
Non Clauſularum ſimiliter cadentium ſono 
ü N 
Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono ſecundus 
"FM Primoque pcene Par, os 
Res ſeu Tenues, ſeu Grandes, ſeu Mediocres 
Ornandas ſumſerat. | 
Nuſquam, non quod decuit, 
Et videt, & aſſecutus eſt, 25 
Egregius, quocunque Stylum verteret, 
Fand author, & Modorum artifex. 
| Fas fit Huic, | 
Auſo licet a tua Metrorum Lege diſeedere 
O Poeſis Anglicanz Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucere, 
Alterum tibi latus claudere, | 
Vatum certe Cineres, tuos undique ſtipantium | 
Non dedecebit Chorum, ch St 
Simon HARcOURT Miles, | 
Viri bene de ſe, de Litteris meriti 
oad viveret Fautor, 
Poſt Obitum pie memor 
Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 
J. Pürlirs, STEPHANI, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 
Salop, Filius, natus eſt Bamptoniz - 
In agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
Obiit Herefordiæ, Feb. 15, 1708. 


Philips has been always praiſed, without contradiction, as a 
man modeſt, blameleſs, and pious; who bore narrowneſs of 
fortune without diſcontent, and tedious and painful maladies 
without impatience; beloved by thoſe that knew him, but not 


ambitious to be known, He was probably not formed for a 


wide circle. His converſation is commended for its innocent 


57157 which ſeems to have flowed only der his intimates, 
0 


for J have been told, that he was in company ſilent and barren, 
and employed only upon the pleaſures of his Pipe. ' His addic- 
f his biographers, who 


tion to tobacco is mentioned by one o 


remarks that in all his writings, except Blenheim, he has found 
an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In common 


life he was probably one of thoſe who pleaſe by not offending, 
and whoſe perſon was loved becauſe his writings were admired. 


He died honoured and lamented, before any part of his reputa- 
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on had withered, and before his patron St. John had diſgraced 

m. JE =, : * 

HFis works ..re few. The Splendid Shilling has the uncom- 
mon merit of an original deſign, unleſs it may be thought pre- 
cluded by the ancient Centos. To degrade the ſounding words 
and ſtately conſtruction of Milton, * an application to the 
loweſt and moſt trivial things, gratifies the mind with a mo- 
mentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held its 

captives in admiration; the words and things are preſented 
with a new appearance, and novelty is always grateful where 
it gives no pain. a | 

ut the merit of ſuch performances begins and ends with 
the firſt author, He that ſhould again adapt Milton's phraſe 
to the groſs incidents of common lite, and even adapt it with 
more art, which would not be difficult, muſt yet expect but 

a ſmall part of the praiſe which Philips has obtained; he can 
only hope to be conſidered as the repeater of a jeſt. 

4 The parody on Milton,” ſays Gildon, © is the only to- 
& lerable production of its author.” This is a cenſure too 
dogmatical and violent. The poem of Blenheim was never 
denied to be tolerable, even by thoſe who do not allow its ſu- 
preme excellence. It is indeed the poem of a ſcholar, all inex- 
pert of war; of a man who writes books from books, and ſtu- 
dies the world in a college. He ſeems to have formed his ideas 

of the field of Blenheim from the battles of the heroic ages, or 
the tales of chivalry, with very little comprehenſion of the 
qualities neceſſary to the compoſition of a modern hero, which 

Addifon has diſplayed with ſq much propriety. He makes 
Marlborough behold at a diſtance the laughter made by Tallard. 
then haſte to encounter and reſtrain him, and mow bis way 
through ranks made headleſs by his fward, _ 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates them 
very injudiciouſly, Deformity is eaſily copied; and whatever 
there is in Milton which the reader wiſhes away, all that is 

. obſolete, peculiar, or licentious, is accumulated with great 
care by Philips. Milton's verſe was harmonious, in propor- 

tion to the general ſtate of our metre in Milton's age ; and, if 

be had written after the improvements made by Dryden, it is 
reaſonable to believe that he would have admitted a more plea- 
low, with e of numbers into his work; but Philips fits. 


dowh with a reſolution to make no more muſick than he 
found} to want all that his maſter wanted, though he is very far 
from having what his maſter had. "Thoſe aerities, there- 
fore, that are venerable in the Paradiſe Loft, are contemptible 
in tue Blenheim, 

| There 
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There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, in re- 
turn for a preſent of wine and tobacco, which cannot be paſſed 
without notice. It is gay and elegant, and exhibits ſeveral 
artful accommodations of claſſick expreſſions to ne purpoſes. ' 
It ſ:ems better turned than the odes of Hannes. . 
To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of the Georgicks, - 
may be given this peculiar praiſe, that it is grounded in truth; 
that the precepts which it contains are exact and juft ; and that 
it is therefore, at once, a book of entertainment and of ſcience. 
This I was told by Miller, the' great gardener and botaniſt, 
whoſe expreſſion was, that there were many books written on the 

ſame ſubject in proſe, which do not contain ſo much truth as that 

N. 


4 In the diſpoſition of his matter, ſo as to interſperſe precepts 
relating te the culture of trees with ſentiments more general 
_ alluring, and in eaſy and graceful tranſitions from one fubj 
to another, he has very diligently imitated his maſter; but he 
unhappily pleaſed himſelf with blank verſe, and ſuppoſed that 
the numbers of Milton, which impreſs the mind with venera- 
tion, combined as they are with ſubjects of inconceiveable 
grandeur, could be ſuſtained by images which at moſt can riſe 
only to elegance. Contending angels may ſhake the regions of 
Heaven in blank verſe; but the flow of equal meaſures, and 
the embelliſhment of rhyme, muſt recommend to our attenti- 
on the art of engrafting, and decide the merit of the red/ireat ' 
and pearmain. | 3 4 
What ſtudy could confer, Philips had obtained; but natural 
deficience cannot be ſupplied. He ſeems not born to greatneſs 
and elevation. He is never lofty, nor does he oſten ſurpriſe 
with unexpected excellence; but perhaps to his laſt poem may 
be applied what Tully ſaid of the work of Lucretius, that it :s 
quritten with much art, though with few blazes of genius. 


The 

* This ode I am willing to ird, becauſe there ſeems to 

bean error in allthe printed copſes, which is, I find, retained in 
the laſt. They all read; | | * | 


Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 


O! O! labellis cui Venus infidet. / 
The author probably wrote, | 


Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 


Ornat; labellis cul Venus inſider. Dr. J. 
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| The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, upon 
the works of Philips, bas been tranſcribed from the Bodleian 
_manuſcripe. 


« A Prefatory Diſcourſe to the poem- on Mr, Philips; with 
- a Character of his writings, 


et is altogether as equitable ſome account ſhould be given 
of thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their writings, 
as of thoſe who are renowned for great actions. It is but rea- 
ſonable they, who contribute ſo much to the immortality of 
others, ſhould have ſome ſhare in it themſelves ; and ſince their 
genius only is diſcovered by their works, it is juſt that their 
virtues ſhould be recorded by their friends. For no modeſt 
men (as the perſon I write of was in perfection) will write 
their own panegyricks z and it is very hard that they ſhould go 
without reputation, only becauſe they the more deſerve it, 
The end of writing Lives is for the imitation of the readers. It 
will be in the power of very few to imitate the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; we muſt be content with admiring his great quali- 
ties and actions, without hopes of following them, The pri- 
vate and ſocial virtues are more eaſily tranſcribed, The Life 
of Cowley is more inſtructive, as well as more fine, than any 
we have in our language. And it is to be wiſhed, ſince Mr. 
Philips had ſo many of the good qualities of that poet, that I 
had ſome of the abilities of his hiſtorian. | 
The Grecian philoſophers have had their Lives written, 
their morals commended, and their ſayings recorded. Mr. 
Philips had all the virtues to which moſt of them only pre« 
| tended, and all their integrity without any of their affecta- 
tion. 4 
The French are very juſt to eminent men in this point; not 
a learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe muſt be ac- 
quainted with his accompliſhments. They give praiſe and 
expect it in their turns: they commend their Patrus and Moli- 
eres as well as their Condes and Turennes; their Pelliſons and 
Racines have their elogies, as well as the prince whom they 
celebrate; and their poems, their mercuries, and orations, nay 
their very gazettes, are filled with the praiſes of the learned. 
I am ſatisfied, had they a Philips among them, and known 
how to value him; had they one of his learning, his temper, 
but above all of that particular turn of humour, that altoge- 
ther new genius, he had been an example to their poets, and 
a ſubject of their panegyricks, and perhaps ſet in competition 
with the ancients, 'to whom only he ought to ſubmit. | halt 
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I ſhall therefore endeavour to do- juſtice to his memory, 
ſince nobody elſe undertakes it. And indeed I can aſſign no 
cauſe why ſo many of his acquaintance (that are as willing and 
more able than myſelf to give an account of him) ſhould for- 
bear to celebrate the memoxy of one ſo dear to them, but only 
that they look upon it as a work entirely belonging tome. 

I ſhall content myſelf with giving only a character of the 
perſon and his writings, without meddling with the tranſacti- 
ons of his life, which was altogether private: I ſhall only 
make this known obſervation of his family, that there was 
ſcarcely ſo many extraordinary men in any one. I have been 
acquainted with five of his brothers (of which three are ſtill 
living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a' very unlike temper 

and genius. So that their fruitful mother, like the mother of 
the gods, ſeems to have produced a numerous offspring, all of 
different though uncommon faculties. Of the living, neither 
their modeſty nor the humour of the preſent age, permits me 
to ſpeak : of the dead, I may ſay ſomething. -... , | 
One of them had made the greateſt progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the law of nature and nations of any one I HFe had per- 
fectly maſtered, and even improved, the notions of Grotius, 
and the more refined ones of Puffendorff. He could refute 
Hobbes with as much ſolidity as ſome of greater name, and 


expoſe him with as much wit as Echard. That noble ſtudy, 


which requires the greateſt reach of reaſon and nicety of diſ- 
tinction, was not at all difficult to. him. *Twas a national 
loſs to be deprived of one who underſtood a ſcience ſo 4 
and yet fo unknown in England. I ſhall add only, he had the 
fame honeſty and ſincerity as the perſon I write of, but more 
heat: the former was more inclined to argue, the latter to di- 
vert: one employed his reaſon more; the other his ima- 
gination: the former had been well qualified for thoſe poſts, 
which the modeſty of the latter made him refuſe. His other 
dead brother would have been an ornament to the college of 
which he was a member. He had a genius either 22 
or oratory; and, though very young, compoſed ſeveral very 
reeable pieces. In all probability he would have wrote as 
nely as his brother did nobly. He might have been the 
Waller, as the other was the Milton, of his time. The one 
might celebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful off- 
ſpring. This had not been ſo fit to deſcribe the actions of he- 
roes as the virtues of private men. In a word, he had been 
fitter for my place; and, while his brother was writing upon 
the greateſt men that any age ever produced, in a ſtyle equal 


to them, he might haye ſerved as a panegyriſt on him.  Þ 
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This is all I think neceſſary to ſay of his family. I hall 
proceed to himſelf and his writings ; which I ſhall firſt treat 
of, becauſe I know they are cenſured by ſome out of enyy, 
and more out of ignorance, | 111 
The Splendid Shilling, which is far the leaſt conſiderable, 
has the more general 2 and perhaps hinders the 
character of the reſt. The ſtyle agreed ſo well with the bur- 
leſque, that the ignorant thought it could become nothing elſe. 
Every body is pleaſed with that work. But to judge rightly 
of the other requires a perfe& maſtery of poetry and criticiſm, 
ajuſt contempt of the little turns and witticiſms now in vogue, 
and, above all, a perfect underſtanding of poetical diction and 
deſcription. DT, a; Mie. ln: 

All that have any taſte of poetry will agree, that the great 
burleſque is much to be preferred to the low. Tt is much 
eaſier to make a great thing appear little, than a little one 
great: Cotton and others of a very low genius have done 
— former; but Philips, Garth, and Boileau, only the 

A picture in miniature is every p ainter's talent; but a piece 
for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, yet propor- 
tioned to the eye, requires a maſter's hand. e 

It muſt ſtill be more acceptable than the low burleſque, be- 
cauſe the images of the latter are mean and filthy, and the lan- 
guage itſelf entirely unknown to all men of good breeding. 

© The ſtyle of Billingſgate would not make a very agreeab 
figure at St. James's. A gentleman would take but little 
pleaſure in language, which he would think it hard to be ac- 
coſted in, or in reading words which he could not pronounce 
without bluſhing. The lofty burleſque is the more to be ad- 
mired, becauſe, to write it, the author muſt be maſter of two 
of the moſt different talents in nature. A talent to find out 
and expoſe what is ridiculous, is very different from that which 
fs to raiſe and elevate, We muſt read Virgil and Milton for 
the one, and Horace and Hudibras for the other. We know 
that the authors of excellent comedies have often failed in the 
grave ſtyle, and the tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration 
and -Laughter are of ſich oppolite natures, that they are ſel- 
dom created by the ſame perſon. ' The man of mirth is always 
obſerving the follies and weakneſſes, the ſerious writer the vir- 
tues or crimes, of mankind; one is pleaſed with contemplat- 
ing a beau, the other a hero: even from the ſame object they 
would draw different ideas: Achilles would appear in very 
different lights to Therſites and Alexander; the one would 
admire the courage and greatneſs of his ſoul; the tine wowed 
| | ridicule 
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ridicule the vanity and raſhneſs of his temper. As the fatyriſt 
ſays — 17" 2Ung Of: 654-4 Tag” _ a 


7 | 


| T4 - I curre per Alpes | 
Ut pueris placeas, & 9 | 


2 


The contrariety of ſtyle to the ſubject pleaſes the more 
ſtrongly, becauſe it is more ſurpriſing; the expectation of the 
reader is pleaſantly deceived, who expects an humble ſtyle from 
the ſubject, or a great ſubje& from the ſtyle. It pleaſes the 
more univerſally, uſe it is agreeable to the taſte both of 
the grave and the merry; but more particularly ſo to. thoſe 
who have a reliſh of the beſt writers, and the nobleſt ſort of 
poetry. I ſhall produce only one paſſage out of this poet, 
which is the misfortune of his Galligaſkins: |, TP 


M Galligaſicins, which have long withſtood 
Tie winter's fury and encroaching frofſts, . + 


By time ſubdued (what will not time ſubdue!) 
This is admirably pathetical, and ſhews very well the viciſſi- 
tudes of ſublunary things. The reſt goes on to a prodigious 
height; arid a man in Greenland could hardly have made a more 
pathetick and terrible complaint. Is it not ſurpriſing that the 
ſubje ſhould be ſo mean, and the verſe ſo pompous, that the - 
leaſt, things in his poetry, as in a microſcope, ſhould grow 
great and formidable to the eye; eſpecially conſiderin 
that, not underſtanding. French, he had no model for his 
ſtyle? that he ſhould have no writer to imitate, and himſelf 
be inimitable? that he ſhould do all this before he was twen- 
? at an age which is uſually pleaſed with a glare of falſe 
ok hts lids turns, and unnatural fuſtian? at an age, at 
whic Cowley, Dryden, and I had almoſt faid Virgil, were - 
inconſiderable ? So ſoon was his imagination at its full ſtrength, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour complete.. 
This poem was written for his own diverſion, without any 
deſign of publication. It was communicated but to ne. but 
ſoon ſpread, and fell into the hands of pirates. It was put out, 
vilely mangled, by Ben Bragge; and :mpudently ſaid to be cor- 
refted by the author. This grievance is now grown more epi- 
demical ; and no man now has a right to his own thoughts, or 
2 title to his own writings. , Xenophon anſwered the Per- 
ſian, who demanded his arms, « We have nothing now left 
but our arms and our valour; if we ſurrender the one, how 
„ ſhall we make uſe of the other?“ Poets have nothing but 
their wits and their writings z and if they are plundered of 
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the latter, I don't ſee what good the former can do them. To 
pirate, and publicly own it, to prefix their names to the works 
they ſteal, to own and avow the theft, I believe, was never 
yet heard of but in England. It will ſound oddly to poſterity, 
that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under the di- 
rection of the moſt wiſe, moſt learned, and moſt generous 
encouragers of knowledge in the world, the property of a 
mechanick ſhould be better ſecured than that of a ſchol.a; that 
the eſt manual operations ſhould be more valued than the 
nobleſt products of the brain: that it ſhould be felony to rob 
a cobler of a pair of ſhoes, and no crime to deprive the author 
of his whole ſubſiſtence ; that nothing ſhould make a man a 
' ſure title to his own writings but the ſtupidity of them; that 
the works of Dryden ſhould meet with leſs encouragement 
than thoſe of his own, Flecknoe, or Blackmore ; that Til- 
Jotſon and St. George, Tom Thumb and Temple, ſhould he 
ſet on an equal foot. This is the reaſon why this very 
Paper has been ſo long delayed; and while the moſt im- 
pudent and ſcandalous libels are publickly vended by the pi- 
rates, this innocent work is forced to ſteal abroad as if it 
were a libel. | | 

Our preſent writers are by theſe wretches reduced to the 
ſame condition Virgil was, when the centurion ſeized on his 
eſtate. But I don't doubt but I can fix upon the Mæcenas 
of the preſent that will retrieve them from it. But, 

whatever effect this piracy may have upon us, it contributed 
very much to the advantage of Mr, Philips; it helped him 
to a reputation which he neither deſired nor ex and to 
the honour of being put upon a work of which he did not 
think himſelf capable; but the event. ſhewed his modeſty. 
And it was reaſonable to hope, that he, who could raiſe mean 
ſubjects ſo high, ſhould ſtill be more elevated on greater 
themes ; that , = that could draw ſuch noble ideas from a 
- ſhilling, could not fail upon ſuch a ſubje& as the Duke of 

Marlborough, which is capable of heightening even the moſt low 
and trifling genius. And, indeed, moſt of the great works 
which have been produced in the world have been owing leſs 
to the poet than the patron. - Men of the greateſt genius are 
ſometimes lazy, and want a ſpur ; often modeſt, and dare not 
venture in publick ; they certainly know their faults in the 
worlt things; and even their beſt things they are not fond 
of, becauſe the idea of what they ought to be is far above 
what they are. This induced me to believe that Virgil de- 
fired his work might be burnt, had not the ſame Auguſtus, 
that deſired him to write them, preſerved them from deſtruc- 
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fy 1 Woes, 
to write, by the very e he ns 1 in 1 ; 1 that is 
ſeldom, when people are neceſſitated to it. I have known 
men row, and uſe very hard labour, for diverſion, which if 
they had þ tied tos, ey would have thought hehyfelves very 
unha 

| But B18 return to Blenbeim, that work ſo much admired by 
ſome, and cenſured by others. I have often wiſhed he had 
wrote it in Latin, eee be out of the reach of the 
empty critick, who could have as ie underſtood his meaning 


in that language as they do his beauties in his own. _ 
Falſe criticks haye been, the plague of all ages;, 
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ſelf, in a ver ry pokite court, has been compared fo to the 115 

of 18 arrow: he had been on ron 6 + And er 

fore could not be a x good poet. And, 4 PT 450 * bh * 


hilis's caſe. _ Ee 
But I take generally the i cr of his te ers to be 


occaſion e theit hillike. People that have formed jeir 115 


n the rene. riters 2 5 no xeſi 1525 fo op; "A fart 
admire points and turns, png 255 ſequenil have 
of what. is 1 2nd. 3 Jeſtick: null, oak Hd her 
Eyes, hes hk fo high Soo! 1 * their view. 
1 cannot 1 0 allow, 1 Bhs KR Jl to. A 
judge of Blep Ny nor an kes By for, à com- 
i "le. ney ot Jud . the ancients . che 


erns, and nor | the = | ancients ; | 
thoſe 'pallages of their — — to be really ſublime which 
come the neareſt to 175 he often calls that a noble and a great 
ught gh is only a pretty and a fine on has mo 

ine the ſublime out of See than he 
bas out of all Virgil. 24 

I ſhall allow, therefore, only thoſe tobe jitdges s of Philips, 
who make the ancients, and particularly 2 il, 8 ſtandard. 

But before J enter on this ſubject, I fhall conſider what is 
particular in the ſtyle of Philips, and examine what ought, to 
be the ſtyle of heroick poetry ; and next warn how far eqs 
come up to that ſtyle, OT WISE 

His ſtyle is particular, becauſe he s aide rhymg 49 75 
writes in blank yerſe, and uſes old wor 20 Frequently, po 5 
pones the ac;ectiꝛ ve to the ſubſtantive, and the f ſtantive to 
the verb; and leaves out little particles, a, and the; her, = 
and his; and uſes frequent appoſitions. Now let us examine, 
whether theſe alterations. of ſtyle be onformuble to the true 


ſublime, 
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Wuiliuan WALSH, the ſon of Joſeph Walſh, Es. 
of Abberley in Worceſterſhire, was born in 1663, as ap 
pears from the account of Wood: who relates, that at th 
e of fifteen he became, in 1678, a gentleman commoner 
f Wadham College, TOTES rg gn 
He left che univerſity without a degree, and purſued his 
| ſtudies at London and at home; that he ſtudied, in whatever 
mar is apparent from the effect; for he became, in Mr. 
1 en's opinion, the beft critic in the nation.  _ 
He was not, however, merely a critick or a ſcholar, but a man 
of faſhion, and, as Dennis remarks, oftentatiouſly ſplendid in 
his dreſs. He was likewiſe a Member of Parliament and a 
eourtier, knight of the ſhire for his native county in ſeveral 
_ parliaments; in another the repreſentative of Richmond in 
' Yorkſhire ; and gentleman of the horſe to Queen Anne, under 
the Duke of Somerſet. 1 2 
Some of his verſes ſhew him to have been a zealous friend 
to the Revolution; but his political ardour did not abate his 
"reverence or kindneſs for Dryden, to whom he gave a Difſer- 
tation on Virgil's Paſtorals, in which, however ſtudied, he 
diſcovers ſome ignorance of the laws of French verſification. 
In 1705, he began to correſpond with Mr. Pope, in whom 
he diſcovered very early the power of Their letters 
are written upon the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, and thoſe 
paſtorals which Pope was then preparing to publiſh” @ 
The kindneſſes which are firſt experienced are ſeldom for- 
gotten. Pope always retained a grateful memory of Walſh's 
notice, and mentioned him in one of his latter pieces among 
thoſe that had encouraged his juvenile ſtudies, „ 
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aN any hy N wel 
And knowing Walſh, would tell me I could write. 
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In his Eſſa on Criticiſm he had given him more f id 
— ed — kis | giv: | 1.— 


Enn gens * = 
4 little of his ty nar ry ©: itude. 
E 9%, ae . 


happened between yo he wrote to Pope, and 1711, 
when Pope praiſed kn in is Eſſay. The epitaph makes him 
forty-ſix years old: if Wood's account be right, he died in 


17 
e is known more by his familia with greater men, than 
by any thi — raw Ap 

His works are ——.—— In proſe he wrote Eugenia, 
« Defemce of Women; which Dryden honoured with a Preface. 


ee er th Hoſpital of Fools, _ publiſhed after 1 


e Lads and — anoroue and gels, was 
ory in the volumes called 
ſome other occaſional 1 N 
nn is prefixed a very judicious r. 
upon | 
In his Golden Age — nn there was ſomething of umour, | 
while the facts were recent; but it now ſtrikes no longer. In 
ad i ts == 2 plat 2 fe be 
in wri are e 
however, more e than vigour, ma r riſes ons 
than to be pretty. 
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0 F the great whoſe life I am about to delineate,,'the 
curioſity which his. reputation muſt excite will require a diſ- 
play more ample than can now be, given. His con 
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. k | . . 5 $3 temporn- 
ries, however they reverenced his genius, left his liſe unwrit-, 
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ten: and nothing therefore can be what 
mention. and uncertain-raditian have feli. 


Fan, . wh nnd aig 0 ; 
winkle near Oundle, the. ſon of Eraſmus Dryden, of Tich- 
merſh ; who was the third, ſon of Six Eraſmus D 
ronet, 


of Canons Aſhby.- All theſe places. are ons. | 
tonſhire ; but the original ſtock of the family was in the county 
of Huntingdon. n | | | 
He is reported by his laſt 3 Derrick, to have in- 
herited from his father an eſtate of two hundred a year, and 
td have been bred, as was ſaid, an Anabaptiſt. For either of 
theſe particulars no authority is given. Such a fortune ought 
to have ſecured him from that poverty which ſeems always to 
have oppreſſed him ; or, if he had waſted it, to have made 
him of publiſhing his neceſſities. But though he 
had many enemies, who undoubtedly examined his life 
with a ſcrutiny ſufficiently malicious, I do not remember 
that he is ever charged with waſte of his patrimony. He was 
indeed ſometimes reproached for his firſt religion. I am there- 
fore inclined to believe that Derrick's — — was partly 
true, and partly erroneous. PI 
From Weſtminſter School, where he was inſtructed as one 
of the King's ſcholars by Dr. Buſby, whom he long after con- 
tinued. to reverence, he was in 1650 elected to one of the 
Weſtminſter ſcholarſhips at Cambridge#. 


Of 


He went off to Trinity College | \ and was admitted to'a Ba- 
cheiqr's Degree in 1653, f. | 
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Of his ſchool has appeared only a poem on 
the death of Lord Haſkin 


ſuch conceits as, anten 
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es -> the univerſity he, s. not 
bis J —— wh her an 


kgs diſtinction, or to have lay 
fictitious ſubjects or publick . 
ſidered, — he propoſed to be an 0 
be a ſtuden e obtained, whatever was the 
lowſhip- in the.College,.. Why he 2 excluded cannot 

be known, and it is in 2 to — 5 z had 2 binkalf 


injured, he knew how La, the life of Plutarch 
he mentions. his, ER in the bole > gratitude z 
peer ag ng e 
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hat he be- 

eme a pußlie for fame, by g Heroic 
Stanzas on the late Lord. rotector; wh ar with the. 

ficient to. raiſe — ons of ther ring poet. Je 1 
When the King was reſtored, Dryden, like the other pane- 

gyriſts.of uſurpation, changed his opinion, * big. — 7g 
and * AgTREA REDUX; 4 paem on the . — | 
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5 Kare and Return of his moſt ſacred: Maio King 

Seco 8 Aa 
. Fu VEL FA was, On. this occaſion, ſhared. 

with ue; apt 19 it — * wt hatred 7 — diſ- 

ace FIG W e nation, It was, 

ho ever, not cally ae forgotten w hen, his reputation: ns ; 

| enemies. L © i n 
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1 „ which he wys perſecuted with perpetua ridicule, bung 
with more than was deſerved. Silence is indeed mere priv. 
tion; and, fo conſidered, ee y invade; but privation like. 
wiſe certainly is darkneſs, and probably cold; yet poetry has 
never been refuſed the right of — effects or agency to 
them as to pdſitive* powers. No man ſcruples to ſay that 
darkneſs hi him from his work ; or that cold has killed 
the plants. Death is alſo privation; yet who has made 
e of afigning to Death z dart and the power of 
In ſettling the order "of his works there is ſome difficulty 
Ps even when they are important enough to be formally of- 
fered to a patron, he does not commonly date his dedication 1; 
te time of writing and publiſhing is not always the ſame; 
nor can the firſt editions be eaſily found, if even from them 
could be obtained the neceſſary information 
The time at which his firſt play was exhibited is not cer- 
tainly Kid, becauſe it was not N! till it was ſome 
$ altered and reyived; but finbe the plays are ſaid to 
prin ted in the order th Se U 'were yri n, from the 
dates of ſbme, thoſe of others may be inferred; ang thus it 
may be collected, that in 1663, in the thirty-ſecond ei 
his life, he commenced a writer for the ſtage; compelled un- 
| Boerne bi big effity, for he appears never to have loved that 
0 


5 genius, or to have much Pleaſed himſelf with | 
bis e own dramas, 


Of to nr, when he had once invaded -it, he kept poſſe: 
fion for -man not indeed without the competition of 
- rivals who times preyailed, or the cenſure of criticks, 
which was often poignant -and often juſt; but with ſuch a 
degree of reputation'as made bim at leaſt ſecure of being 
lere oo whatever ann be the final determination of the pub- 
"35 
'»flis firſt piece 8 a Ap rr ns called the Vila Gallant, ' He 
5 — with no h purſes for Wes performance was fo 
much difapprovec elled to recall it, and 
change it from its pere he ws yon to the form in which it now 
1 and which j js yet ſufficiently defeQive to vindieate the 
kriticks. 
; I wiſh that there were no neceſſity of following the progref, 
big theatrical fame, or tracing the meanders of his mind 
| 2 through 
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through e Ge ſeries of his — ances 3 
will be fit, however, to enumerate” them, and to take 2 
cial notice of thoſe” that are diſtinguiſhed by any peculiarity, 
inttinſick or comcomitant; for the compoſition and fate of 

eight- and- t twenty drama include tod much of a poetica life 
to be omitted; | Jab mann 

In 1664, be publiſhed ths Rival Talis deen = oy 
cated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high 
a5 a'writer and à ſtateſman. In this play s his e 
dramatick rhyme, which he defends in his dedication,” with 
ſufcient * certainty of a favourable heating; for 'Qrrery ry ws | 
himſelf à writer of rhyming r über th 2 
a e Mod Here Howipt in de Nb, 
Nuten, a tragedy in Thyme. The parts which either of e 
wrote are not diſtinguiſhed. © | 

The 8 1 — was publiſhed in 1667. 
82 in rhyme; intended for a. fequel to Hen 
5 Ducen, Of this connection notice was given to the audience 

by printed bills, diſtributed at the door; an'expedient ſuppoſed 
to be ridiculed in the 'o infill when Bayes tells how many 
reams he has printed, to i ill into the audience” me con 
ception of his plot. 

In this play is the Kerpen of Niglit, which "Ry 
has made famous by preferring it ee cboß 7.0 Alt oth 
| poets. erf wx) 
© "The practice of making tragedies n rhyme was — 
orf the Reſtoration, as it ſeems by the Earl of Orrery, 
in compliance with the opinion of Charles the Second, who 
had formed his taſte by the French theatre; and Dryden, 
who wrote, and made no difficulty of deelaring that he wrote 
only to pleaſe, and who perha Fe es that by his d of 
verſification he was more likely to excel others in rhyme than 
without it, very readily adopted his maſter's "preference. He 
therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of 
* — propriety, be ſeems to have. grown,aſhamed of of mak- : 
ing them any longer, 

o this play is 20/0 a very vebement defence of — 
tic rhyme, in confutation of the preface tõ the Dutt of Lerma, 

in which'Sir Robert Howard had cenſured it. | 
In 1667 he publiſhed Ars Mirabilit, the Nur of Winders, 

which may be eſteemed dne of his moſt elaborate works.” 
"2020 Aus to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, which is 
not properly a dedication; and, writing to a poet, he has in- 
e tliiny critical obſervations, of which ſome are com- 
| mon, oy ſome perhays ventured Wende mach TX 
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He began, even now,.tq.exerciſe, the. domination of 1 5 
Sein 1. ne Hs, 125 rh formance : 3 
I and 1 5 
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* 5 the exggctneſs which 
. 3 a es pe Was, ee bis life, very much his 
cuſtom to recommend bis works by repreſentation of te dif- 


keen that he 1a. SY without pear aye 
e conſide ONS that where there i 18 na Tory there 


by — — —— he, in = conduR, of Sir Robert Hy 
A Dryden yden towards B. other, ſomething that is Hp 
571 to he explained. Dryden, in his pat to the Earl 
rrery, had ofended rg rhyme.; and Howard, in 
2 reface to a collection of 255 had cenſured his pi — 
rp en vindicated himſelf in his Za en Dramatick P 
3 3 in his preface to 9255 e of Lerma, — 
vert e, 4 220 ryden, in a preface 0 the 
2 ror,. replied to the Animadyerſions with great al- 
g almoſt with contumely, The dedication to this 
ay 18 dated the year in which the Aunus Mirabiks was pub- 
1 — Flows _—_ 2 range e de but han 
2 ME. „by .relatin wer to. 
was nqt publiſhed. ; n the gfe edition of the play, but was 
aded when, it was . reprinted; and as the Duke of 
Lerms did not ap PPEar till 2668, the. fame year in which the 
gue was publiſhed, there was time mb or for aj 
to grow up between authors, who, writing 
tre, were naturally rivals. 
He was now ſo x uch diſtinguiſhed, that in 1668 he a 
ceeded Sir William venant as poet · laureat. The ſalary of 
the laureat bad; been raiſed in favour .of- Jonſon, by Charles 
the Fir fram an hundred marks to one hundred pounds a 
year, and a tierce of wine; a reyenue in thoſe days not inade- 
quate to the r of life. 
The ſame year, h he publiſhes his eſſay on Dramatick Poe- 
ructive dial Kues in which we are told 


try, an ele 
by Prior, Tac wy — — er is meant to repreſent | 
the 
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the duke of Dorſet, This work ſeems to have given Addiſon. 
a model for his Dialogues up: n Medals. _ 
Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen (1668), is a tragi-comedy. 
In the preface he diſcuſſes a curious quien wh whether a poet 
judge well of his own productions and determines rem jul 
hy that, of the plan — diſpolition, and all that can 
PE to principles of ſcience, the author may depend upon 
his own opinion; but that, in thoſe parts DSA 0 redo- 
minates, ſelf· love may caſily:decgive. He might have net ome 
that what is good only becauſe it pleaſes, ebe provounco 
good till ĩt has been found ta pl | 
Sir Martin Mar-all. (1668) 3 publiſhed. with- ; 
out 8 dedi . 5 and at 1755 aur e rip the 
author. Langbaine charges it, like moſt o reſt, with 
plagiariſm; and. pbſerves, that the * tranſlated from 
wag eee that both lenz and meaſure 
are 
eh, 6 {6 o) is ag alteration of Shakeſpeare's la * 
2 4 conjunction with Davenant,, © F 
ſays ng «] found of ſo quick a fancy, that 3 was pro- 
« ood to him in which he could not ſuddenly produce a 
thought N pleaſant and e prone = thoſe fir 
« thoughts of his, en ad Os atin proverb, were not 
« always the leaſt happ ppp and was quick, ſo like- 
« wiſe were the products of of gere new. He borrow- 
« ed not of any other, and his e were ſuch as 
could not calls enter into any ather man.. 
The effect produced by the Nane den of theſe [two pow- 
erful minds was, that to Shakſpeare s monſter Caliban is 
added. a 1 Sycorax; and a woman, who, in the 
original play, had never ſeen à man, is in this brought. AC 
quainted with a man that had. never ſeen a woman. 
About this time, in 1674, Dryden ſeems to have had his 
quiet much diſturhed by the — of the Empreſs of MMA. 
rocce, à tragedy. written in thyme by Elkanah which 
was ſo much applauded, as to make him think his ſupremacy 
of reputation in ſome danger. Settle had not only been proj- 
perous on the ſtage, but, in the confidence of — had 
ubliſhed his play, with ſculptures and a preface of defiance. 
Here was one offence added to another; and, for the laſt 
vo of inflation, it was acted at Whitehall by the cube 
des. 8 
Dryden could not now. repreſs theſe emotions, which. he 
called rare and others: HINTS d e on 5 
- K 
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play and the dedication ſuch criticiſm as malignant impatience 
could pour out in haſte. FFC 
Of Settle he gives this character: « He's an animal of a 
«moſt deplored underftanding, without converſation. His 
„being is in a twilight of ſenſe, and ſome glimmering of 
ben — — he can never faſhion into wit or Englich. 
4 His IS boiſterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorri- 
« gibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually harſh and ill- ſound- 
* ing. The little talent which he has, is fancy. He ſome- 
times labours with a thought; but, with the pudder he 
60 * to bring it into the World, *tis commonly ſtill- born; 
« ſo that, for want of learning and elocution, he will neyer 
<« be able to expreſs any thing either naturally or juſtly! “ 
This is not very decent; yet there is one of the pages in 
which eriticiſm prevails over brutal fury. He proceeds: He 
has a heavy hand at fools, and à great felicity in writing 
4 nonſenſe. for them. Fools they will be in ſpite of him. His 
“ King, his two Emprefles, his Villain, and his Sub-villain, 
&« nay his Hero, have all a certain natural caſt of the father 
« their folly was born and bred in them, and ſomething of 
4 che Elkanah will be viſible.“ e Q7 HOLT 
— This is Dryden's general declamation; I will not withhold 
from the a particular remark. Having- gone throu 
the firſt act, he ſays, (To conclude this act with the mo 
rumbling piece of nonſenſe ſpoken' yet: 
To flattering lightning our feign'd ſmiles conform, 
Which back d with thunder do but gild à ftorm. 


a Comform a ſmile to lightning, make a' ſmile imitate lightning, 
« and. flattering lightning: lightning ſure is a . —.— 
« thing, And this lightning muſt g/d a form. Now, if 
„ muſt conform by ſmiles to lightning, then my ſmiles muſt 
4 gild a ſtorm too: to gild with Fals is a new invention 
& of gilding. And gild a ſtorm by being backed with thun- 
« der, Thunder is part of the ſtorm; ſo one part of the 
4 ſtorm muſt help to "yrs another part, and help by backing; 
s as if a man would gild a thing the better for being backed, 
« or having a load _ — back. — that — 15 "gilding 
«by conformang,- ſmiling, lightning, backing, and thundering. 
« The whole is 4 17 ſhould ſay thus 1 will make my 
« counterfeit, ſmiles look like a flattering ſtone-horſe, which, 
4 being backed with a trooper, does but gild the battle. I 
« am miſtaken if nonſenſe is not here pretty thick ſown. 
* Sure the poet writ theſe twa lines aboard ſome 2 in a 
| FE, & ſtorm, 


/ 


DRYDEN. 


„„ 
a ſtorm, and, being ſea-ſick, ſpewed up a good lump of clot- 
2 Here is park 4 e N hen ſpecimen; but as the* painiphlet, 
e is p a nt ut 
though 5 has never been thought worthy of republi- 


cation, and is not eaſily de Wang, it may rity a = 
_ it more largely : 


4:54 Whene'er the biete 
K. no 1 a damnation needs, 
1 ow ounce the ſentence of hae death, 
feftion that attends avs breath. 


1 That 3 that e poet is at breath un; 
breath can never ſcape him; and here he brings in a breath 
« that, muſt be infectisous with pronouncing à ſentence ; and 
e this. ſentence is not to be pronounced till the condemned 

« party bleeds ;" that is, ſhe ad be executed firſt, and ſen- 
« tenced after; and the pronouncing of this ſentence will be 
e infectious; that is, others, will catch the diſeaſe of that ſen- 

“ tence, nd] this infecting of others will torment a man's 
6 ſelf, The whole is rn. A when tar bleeds, thou neede/} no 
« greater hell ar torment to 1 # an infeting 401 others wy 
&« pronouncing a ſentence upon her. A ce 
n e. b 
„ thick, i an) rs to ſtuff, . But this is 1 à taſte 

ſhall have 4 more genic mel [oy 


"t * 


For when" we "re dead, and! obs Feed fouls alba 

Of nature's groſſer burden we re diſcharg'd, 
Then, gentle as a happy. lover's figh, s wort 

Like wand'zing meteors through the air we" fy, oY 

And in our airy walk, as ſubtle gueſts, 

We ll ſteal into dur etuel fathers' breaſts, 
There read their ſouls, and track each — * s ſphere Hh 
See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here ;.-: 
And id their * view the dark charaQers/ 2 yards 1 

Of fie ruins, murders, þlood; and war. 

5 We'll Piet out all thoſe hideous draughts, and write 
Pure and white forms; then with a radiant . 
Their breaſts encircle, till their peſſions,| be | 
; Gentle a nature in its infancy. : WIE} 
Till ſoften'd by our charms their furies . vt 2d 0 
. . | And-their revenge reſolves into a pcacde. 
Thus by our death their quarrel ends, - 
Whom living We made foes, dead we'll make friends. 8 


th 
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"61 his.be e I ill cer api 0, the 
cc ſtomach « any moderate gue ah meſs it is, 
6 far excelling any Weſt n t is a kind of 
« ee e made of the gibblets of a couple pf 

« Beete hod full of meteors, jorbs, ſpheres, track, bideous 
« draughts, 2 characters, white forms, and radiant lights, 
« deſigned not only to pleaſe appetite, and indulge luxury; 
« but it is alſo phyſical; being an mo, to purge 


« choler: for it is propounded, by as à Feceipt to 
« cure-their fathers of their cholerie humours; and, were it 


« written in characters as barbarous as the words, might very 
4 well paſs for a doctor's bill. To conclude: it is Porridge, 
4 is 2 receipt, tis a pig with a Es in the belly, tis 1 


„ know not what : for, Certainly,” never any one that pre- 


'& tended to write ſenſe had the Juen ö fore to put uch 
4 ſtuff as this into the mouths of thoſe that were to it 
before an audience, whom he did not take to be al fools; 
4 and after that to print it too, and expoſe it to the examina- 
& tion of the world. Byt ” us "on what we can make of 
4 this Ruff: | 1 | 


* 


For when we're dead WT our freed fouls pag 


Mere ho ldd us whk it is to be dad. it is to haye our 
« Mie or Now, if to have a ſoul ſet free, is to 


hen t6 have 1 ed e 
« dead man die gy i 2 


Tben, gently as. m 5 5 9 


« They two like one b, ee ne hb, like dee wan- | 
« dering meteors 


Y Shall fly through . 


« That i is, they ſhall mount: abave like falling 1 or elſe 
« they mal ſkip like two jacks with 3 or Will with 
n wiſp, and Madge with à candle.“ 

And in their airy walk ſteal into their cruel farben 7779 


Like ſubtle gueſts. So 4 that their fathers breafty muſt be in 


«an airy walt, an airy walt of a flier." Aud there they will 
« read their fouls, aud track th ſdheres of their paſſions. 
4 That is, theſe walking fliers, Jack witli 4 Tanthorn, &c. 


vill put on his ſpectacles, and fall a reading ſouls, and put 


« on his pumps and fall a tracking of Hefe, ſo Kt en 
« w 


— - Ts | 7 P 4 74 1 —_—— 
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« will read ad 198 ww £22476 fly,” at "the pe 5 8 Oh! 
« Nimble Jack! Then he will fees h Ay r. Wire Show 
«c ambition ther. The birds will hop hop about t.. Farr 
« view the dark charactert of * ſoges, 5 "murders, blood, 
« and, Wark 12 their orbs v. 1 is characters to thęic 
« forms ! Oh! rare ſport | '&\ eyer was lace o full 
of game as theſe breaſts ! You cannot Air hut * a 
« ſphere; tart a character, or poking 4 

Settle 's is ſaid to have been the H wap, gaben 
ſculptures; thoſe ornaments ſeem to 132 given poor I 
great dturbance. He 1 bopwever & eaſe his, pain, 1 


vents his malice i in a 


Yo... x: 2711 { 5 
Nb t has not ay been ſo imprudent yy ex 

« this f, but but ar MF to 1 it N an ce ths 

« a ſaucy booth -keeper, th when . 510 ut 2-4 dere 

« the people, would wrangle and any that woul 1 

not like it, or would offer to. diſco 275 it ; for 1 5 arro- 

« « ande Our receives: this oorrection; and, to 9035 bim 
« a little the arper, I will not tranſpoſe his ve 

« the help, of on own words _ tranſnonſenſe ſe 


. a Huh 5 people may judge che better e . 


Fer Boy, thy "tragedy, and ſculptures done R 
rom preſs, and plates i n Heets do N ns: 5 ; 
« The in ridiculous and hy mble e a 3 1 
Wp couple in ballad-ingers“ baſkets guide, 18 
* Whoſe grealy twigs do all, new beauties _ 
'C « From 150 gay ſhews thy r dainty ſculp tures make. 5 
T Eb ne of oy ing nonſenſe > | har: 
| 2 13 ſentele r 105 fuſtian fill d. 
o grain nſe does in our line appear, 
„ Thy words big bulks of boiſterous bombaſt Kh 1 
« With noiſe 1 9050 move, and from players 1 0 re- 


3 Wben their tongues Gance e to thy „ 

0 By! thee inſpir'd the rumbling verſes 755 
d As if that x and bomba lent A foul 

« And with that Gul they ſeem taught du 

Jo huffing words does humble nonſenſe — ET 
& As if it would thy 1 you W e e 
0 To, th th' loweſt ic of fo 7 Ring, 2 

10 whom, by inſtinct, Ady Kaff 


eir loud claps echo to the * | 
„ From breaths of fools th eee 4 AONL 
Fame ings thy P_Y with mouths of logger-he 4 
= 1 
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. With noiſe and laughing each fuſtain greets, 
4 »Tis clapt b e Ad „ 
Who have their tribute ſent, and e given, 
As men in whiſpers ſend loud noiſe to eaven. 


Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle: and now 
err 
4 ing, breathi ect 3 as if we hat d at n, 
« we meet nothing but fools and nonſenſe,” ee. 
| Such was the criticiſm to which the genius of Dryden could 
be reduced, between and terrour ; rage with little provo- 
cation, and terrour with little danger. To fee the higheſt 
mind thus levelled with the meaneſt, may produce ſome Pines 
to the conſciouſneſs of weakneſs, and ſome mortification to 
the pride of wiſdom, But let it be remembered, that minds 
are not levelled in their powers but when they are firſt levelled 


in their defires. ' Dryden and Settle had both placed their hap- 


pineſs in the „„ Tet Ree 
' An Evming's Love, or the Mock {ftrologer, a comedy (1671), 
is dedicated to the illuſtrious Duke of Newcaſtle, whom he 
courts by adding to his praiſes thoſe of his lady, not only as a 
lover but a partner of his ſtudies. - It is unpleaſing to think 
how many names, once celebrated, are ſince orgotten. Of 
Newcaſtle's works nothing is now known but his Treatiſe on 
%%% ᷣ ⁵ͤP⁵i. . abs Be be7 
The Preface ſeems ig? eme written, and contains 
many juſt remarks on the Fathers of the Engliſh drama, Shak- 
ſpeare's plots, he ſays, are in the hundred novels of Cinthio; 
thoſe of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spaniſh Stories; Jonſon 
only made them for himſelf, His criticiſms upon tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are judicious and profound. He endea- 
yours to defend the immorality of ſome of his ' comedies by 
the example of former writers; which is only to ſuy, that he 
was not the firſt nor perhaps the greateſt offender. Againſt 
thoſe that accuſed him of plagiariſm: he alledges a favourable 
expreſſion of the king: © He only deſired that they, who ac- 
« cuſe me of thefts, would ſteal him plays like mine; and 
then relates how much labour he ſpends in fitting for the Eng- 
liſh ſtage what he borrows from others, r 
 Thramick Love, or the Virgin Martyr (1672), was another 
tragedy in rhyme, conſpicuous for many paſſages of ftr 
and elegance, and many of empty noiſe and ridiculous turbu- 
lence. The rants of Maximin have been „ the ſport of 


eriticiſm; and were at length, if his own confeſſion may be 
truſted, the ſhame of the writer. SRC Gat 


"TF 3; 


3 
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Of this play he has taken care to let the reader know, that 
it was contrived and written in ſeyen weeks. Want of time 
was often his excuſe; or perhaps ſhortneſs of time was his pri- 
vate boaſt in the form of an apdlog . 
It was written before the, ngueft of Granada, but publiſh- 
ed after it. The deſign is to recommend piety. © I conſider- 
« ed that pleaſure was not the only end of poeſy; and that 
« eyen the inſtructions of morality were not ſo wholly the 
« buſineſs; of a poet, as that precepts and examples of piety 
« were to be omitted; for to leave that employment altoge-, 
« ther to the clergy, were to WI that religion was firſt. 
« taught in verſe, which the lazineſs 
« prieſthood turned afterwards into proſe.” Thus fooliſhly, 
_ Dryden write, rather than not ſhew his malice to the. 
ns. A” 4 owt dee | 1 5s 
"The tyo parts. of the. Gmqugf of Granado (1672), are, 
written with a ſeeming determination to glut, the publick with 
dramatick wonders, to exhibit in its higheſt elevation a thea- 
trical meteor of incredible love and impoſſible yalour, and to. 
leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance of poſte- 
rity, All the rays of romantick heat, whether amorous or. 
warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentration. He 
is above F laws; he is exempt from all reſtraints ; he ranges 
the world at will, and governs wherever he appears. He fights. 
without enquiring the cauſe, and loves in ſpight of the obi — 
tions of Guſlice, of rejection by his miſtreſs, and, of ech 
tion from the dead. Yet the ſcenes are, for the moſt part, de- 
lightful ; they exhibit a kind of illuſtrious depravity, and ma- 
jeſtick madneſs, ſuch as, if it is ſometimes deſpiſed, is often 
RA and which the ridiculous is mingled with the aſto- 
niſhing. 3 1 
In 2 Epilogue to the ſecond part of the Cinque/? of Grana- 
da, Dryden indulges his favourite pleaſure of diſcrediting his 
predeceſſors ; and this Epilogue he has defended by along poſt- 
ſcript. He had promi * dialogue, in which he ſhould - 
more fully treat of the virtues and faults of the Engliſh poets, 
who have written in the dramatick, epick, or lyrick way. 
This promiſe was never formally performed; but with reſpect 
to the dramatick writers, he has given us in his prefaces, and 
in this poſtſcript, ſomething equivalent; but his purpoſe being 
to exalt himſelf by the compariſon, he ſhews faults diſtinctly, 
and only praiſes excellence in general terms. hs 
A play thus written, in profeſſed defiance of probability, 
naturally drew upon itſelf the vultures of the theatre. One 
of the criticks that attacked it was Martin Clifford, to 2 
c 1 8 . prat 


or dullneſs of ſucceeding, - 


Sprat addreſſed the Life of 617 0 with ſuch veneration of 
his critical powers as might Haturally excite great expectati- 
ons of inſtructions from his gmarks. But let honeft credu- 
lity beware of receiving charàcters from contemporary writ- 
ers. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr, Percy,” were 
at laſt obtained; and, that no man may ever want them more, 
I will extract enough to ſatisfy all reaſonable dere. 
In the firſt Letter his obſervation is only general: & You 
« do live,” fays he, © in as much ignorance and darknefs as 
4 you did in the, womb : your writings are like a Jack-of-all- 
« trade's ſhop; they have a variety, but nothing of value; 
and if thou art not the dulleſt plant-animal that ever the 
« earth produced, all that I have converſed with ate ſtrangely 
« miſtaken in thee.” ae tgp ? e em 
In the ſecond he tells him that Almanzor is not more copied 
from Achilles than from Ancient Piſtol. «Hut I am,“ fays 
he, “ ſtrangely miſtaken if I have not ſeen this very Almanzor 
“ of yours in ſome diſguiſe about this town, and preg under 
& another name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huffcap 
« once the Indian Emperor ? and at another time did he not 
« call himſelf Maximin Was not Lyndataxa once called 
« Almeira ? I mean under Montezuma the Indian Emperor. 
« I proteſt and vow they are either the ſame, or fo alike, 
« 'that I cannot, for my heart, diftinguifh one from the other. 
« You are therefore a ftrange unconſcionable thief; thou art 
K not content to ſteal from others, but doſt rob thy poor 
« wretched ſelf too.“ | 1 7 Rath 
Now was. Settles time to take his revenge. He wrote 4 
vindication of his own lines; and, if he is forced to yield any 
+ thing, makes his repriſals upon his enemy. To fay that his 
2 Dis ual e bs Gs hi eres o_ To 
expoſe en's m of analyſing his expreſſions, he tries 
1 ſame experiment ＋ the ſame Jeſoription of the ſhips in 
the Indian Emperor, of which however he does not deny the 
excellence; but intends to ſhew, that by ſtudied miſronſtruc- 
tion every thing may be equally repteſented as ridiculous. 
After ſo much of Dryden's elegant animadverſions, juftice 
requires that ſomething of Settle's ſhould be exhibited, The 
following obſervations are therefore extracted front a quarts 
pamphlet of ninety-hve pages: e | 


% Fate after him below with pain did mo "Ih = 
+ And rigory could ſcarge keep! pace Abe. 


« Theſ; 


- F* 


PET nn © 


« Theſe two lines, if he can ſhew me any ſenſe or thought 
in, or any thing but bombaſt and noiſe, he ſhall make me 
« believe every word in his obſervations on Morocco ſenſe... 
In the Emprijſs of Morocco were theſe lines: 
_ * 1'l travel then to ſome remoter ſphere, _ er 
Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there," 


On which Dryden made this remark: 3 

I believe our learned author takes a ſphere for a country; 
4 the ſphere of Morocco ! as if Morocco were the globe of 
« earth and water; but a globe is no ſphere neither, by his 
. © leave,” &c. *'So ſphere mult not be ſenſe, unleſs it relate 
« to a circular motion about a globe, in which ſenſe the 
« aſtronomers uſe it. I would defire him to expound thoſe 
* lie ff IS we Yu. 


N 


* 


III to che turrets of the palace go © 
15 And add new fire to tho e that ght below. ; ; F208 

„ 'Thence,  Hero-like, with torches by my fide, 
(Far be the omen tho') my Love I'll guide. 

No, like his better fortune I'll appear, 

« With open arms, looſe veil, and flowing hair, 

« Tuſt flying forward from my rowling ſphere, , 


6 T wonder, if he be fo ſtrict, how he dares make ſo bold with 
« pbere himſelf, and be fo critical in other men's writings. 
Fortune is fancied ſtanding on a globe, not on a ſphere, as 
oY > ho ß TY 

« Becauſe Elkanah's Similes are the moſt unlike things to 

« what they are compared in the world, III venture to ſtart a 
« ſimile in his Annus Mirabilis: he gives this poetical de» 
* ſcription of the ſhip called the Londen: e eee nels 

The — London in her gallant trim, 

„The d of he N old, 
« Like a rich bride does on the ocean ſwim, 
* And on her ſhadew rides in floating gold. 

Her flag aloft ſpread ruffling in the wind, „ 
And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem d the flood to fire 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom deſigu d, 
D 

ith 7c her guns of mighty firength, 
25 Who low lad mouths — — ha 2 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
She ſeemy a ſea · waſp flying on the waves, | 


. 
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« What a * ther is here, e all theſ2 
t brautifications of L mie that A tg in the — 
ſtanza, and but a waſp in the laſt : nay, to make his hum- 
ble compariſon of à waſp more ridiculous, he does not ſay 
« jt flies upon the waves as nimbly as a waſp, or the like, 
« but it ſeemed a up. But our author at the writing of 
6 this was not in his altitudes, to compare ſhips to floating 
aces ; a compariſon to the purpoſe, was a perfection he 
« « hi not arrive to till the Indian Emperor's days, But per- 
« haps his ſimilitude has more in it than we imagine; this 
> « ſhip had a great many guns in her, and they, put all: to- 
r, made the ſting in the waſp's tail: for this is all 
« «5 reaſon I can gueſe, why. it ſeem'd a waſp, But, be- 
ec cauſe we will allow him all we can to 920 out, let it 
4 be a phenix ſea-waſp, and the rarity of | Brgy animal may 
* Jo much towards eightening the fancy, 
It had been much more to his purpoſe, if he had . 
« to render the ſenſeleſs Play Invite to n ace for ſome 


* ſuch" pedangry' a8 g 


« Two ifs ſcarce makes one poſſibility, 
If juſtice will take all, and nothing give, 
en methinks, is not diſtributive. 4 
o die or kill you is the alternative. 
» "Rather than take your life, I will not lire. 


« Obſerve * prettily our author chops de in he 
« verſe. Three ſuch. fuſtian canting words as diſtributive, 
« alternative, and two, ifs, no man Fur himſelf 400 have 
« come within the noiſe of, But he's a man of general 
learning, and all comes into his play. 

„ Twould have done well too if he could have met with 
4 the rant or * worth the obſervation; ſuch as, 


« Move „Sun . Fs ace, 
« Leave mods and Mn eg, 


« But ſurely the-Gun, whether he flies a lover s or not a 
& lover's pace, leaves weeks and months nay” rs too be- 
« hind him in his race. 5 Fer art 

« Poor Robin, or any other of the Ni 
.M would Are given him latisfaction i in the FS... 


7 


4 Tf 


© &# * 
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oc If I could me thee thy f 
« That 1 thu! iow, thy can 4 1 


But mine is 1 8 far above th y crown, .. 
« That all thy men, 
** Piled on yy back, can never pulli i down, 1 


« Now whoos that is 8 fate is FIR 1 
4 gueſs; but, wherever it is, I believe Almansor, e think 
« that all Abdalla's ſubjects, piled upo on one another, might not 
« pull down his fate 1 well as 18 80 ling : 87 ' be es, I 
« think Abdalla ſo wile 4 man, that, if Almanzor had told 
« —_ ling his men upon his back might do the feat, he 
uld ſcarcely bear fuch a Tu for the pleaſure of the 
10 „ dee, 3 but it is 4 huff, and ] Abdalla 102 if he e 


« The pi peopl ie a headlong torrent g 

« And every dam they break or overfto 

« But, unop o8'd, they either 155 "ele | 
„Or wind *. volaies to their f ormer a 


«ave Ja alluſ on, gh to al Os wh e, Tor- 


* p 
« in the 1 55. % ll us _ too: 5 . "wick o 
| very unfal Firs Reg 


But can no nite chan foubeaini ain flow; 


« which of 2 torrent, which. be 0 a rapid fixeam, is 8 
more impoſſible. Beſides, he goes 155 quibble, and { 
« that it is poſſible by art water ma Be made 801 ; 
« ſame water run go or in ne and the, fame, channel; then 
mn — — confutes * he fays ; for it is by being op- 
« poſed, that it runs into its former 55 for all engi 
« that mike wittet fo return, do it by e ſien and 95 
« tion. - Or, if he meatisa headlon ry Ad for a tide, ich 
« weuld" be ridiculous, . N they do not wind, in volumes, 
« but come forèsrigbt batk (if their upri Be lies ſtraight, to 
« their fotmet cake, 4 17 My oppo tion of the, 1 
« water, that drives them back apa . 

And for farey, when he lights of any thing like! is EN 
« A wonder if it be not borrowed, As here, for exam 
« of, I. find this fanciful thought in his Ann. Mi rab. 
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Old father Thames rais d up his teverend head: 
„% But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return; 
„ Deep in his ooze he ſought his ſedgy bed; 

« And ſhrunk his waters back into his urn. 


« This is ſtolen from Cowley's Davideis, p. 9. 


« Swift Jordan ſtarted, and ftrait backward fled, 
Hiding amongft thick reeds his aged head. 
« And when the Spaniards their aſſault begin, 
At once beat thoſe without and thoſe within. 


This Almanzor ſpeaks of himſelf; and ſure for one man 
* to conquer an army within the city, and another without 
ce the city, at once, is ſomething difficult: but this flight is 
* pardonable to ſome we meet with in Granada: Oſmin, 
« ſpeaking of Almanzor, | 4 


„ Who, like a tempeſt that outrides the wind. 
Made a juſt battle, ere the bodies join'd. 


« Pray what does this honourable perſon mean by a temps 

« that outrides the wind ! a tempeſt that outrides itſelf. To 
« ſuppoſe a tempeſt without wind, is as bad as ſuppoſing a 
« man to walk without feet ; for if he ſuppoſes the tempeſt 
c“ to be ſomething diſtinct from the wind, yet, as being the 
« effect of wind only, to come before the cauſe is a little 
« prepoſterous ; ſo that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes 
it the other, thoſe two n will ſcarcely make one poſſibility.” 


Enough of Settle. | re 
rriage d-la-mode (1673) is a comedy dedicated to the 
Earl of Rocheſter ; whom he acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetry, but the promoter of his fortune. Lang- 
baine places this play in 167 3: The Earl of Rocheſter, 
therefore, was the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition al. 
ways repreſents as an enemy to Dryden, and who is mentioned 
by him with ſome diſreſpect in the preface to Juvenal. 
De Agnation, or Love in a Nunnery, a comedy (1673), 
was driven off the Rage, again? the opinion, as the author 
fays, of the bet judges. It is dedicated, in a very elegant ad- 
dreſs, to Sir Charles Sedley ; in which he finds an opportunity 
for his uſual complaint of hard treatment and unreaſonable 


| Amboyna 
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Anboyna (1673) is a tiſſue of mingled dialogue in verfe 


and proſe, and was perhaps written in leſs time than The 


Virgin Martyr; though the author thought not fit either 
out or mournfully to tell how little labour it coſt 
him, or at how ſhort a warning he produced it. It was a 
temporary performance, written in the time of the Dutch war, 
to inflame the nation ag: inft their enemies; to whom he hopes, 
as he declares in his Epilogue, to make his poetry not leſs 
deſtructive than that by which Tyrtzus of old animated the 
N This play was written in the ſecond Dutch war, 
7 22 and 9. (1679) is a play altered from Shak- 
ſpeare; but ſo altered, that, even in Langbaine's opinion, 
« the laſt feene in the third act is a maſter- piece. It is in- 
troduced by a diſcourſe © on the Grounds of Criticiſm in 
* Tragedy, to which I ſuſpect that Rymer's book had given 
ion. 6 $44 =4 om, = F | 
The Spaniſh Fryar (1681) is s trag]-contedy; eminent for. 
the happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. As it 
was written againſt the Papiſts, it would naturally. at that 
time have friends and enemies; and partly by the wenig 
which it obtained at firſt, and partly by the real power bo 


of the ſerious and riſible part, it continued long a favourite of 


Pa 3 


the publick. . © e 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leaſt for ſome time, and he 
maintains it in the dedication of this play, that the drama re- 
quired an alteration of comick and, tragick ſcenes; and that 
it is neceſſary to mitigate by alleviations of merriment the 
preſſure of ponderous events, and the fatiguę of toilſome paſ- 
ſions. “ Whoever,” ſays he, “ cannot perform both parts, 
« ig but _ a writer for the lage.”* VT 

The Duke of Guiſe, a tragedy (1683), written. in con- 


junction with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, ſeems ta. de- 
ſerve notice only for the oftence which it gave to the remnant-. 


of the Covenanters, and in rer to the enemies of the 
court, who attacked him with great violence, and were an- 


ſwered by him; though at laſt he ſeems to. withdraw from 


the conflict, by transferring the greater part of the blame or 
merit to his partner. It happened that a contract had been 


made between them, by which they were to join in writing 


a play: and 4 he happened,” ſays Dryden, © to claim the 


« rouge juſt upon the finiſhing of a poem, when I would 
« have been glad of a little reſpite —Twe-thirds of it be- 
« longed to him; and to me only the firſt ſcene of the play, 


- 


/ 


3». 
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p 195 e and the firſt half, Feralas 


la LT puns Ke for, the party of. the 
k 
RP rey N DE PP. Ay 


ona TT, this intention produce 2 
vr chi . Dus bo 2 2 705 Gr 


ucceſs it 
Wi i ha of Na le ( 2 75) is ponder? 
— pam ce it is rather a. e in 8 er 


0 be 
85 Tea e id pou wr force 


4, who writes thus to on; 


t it a Sk fo infinite be fo ann 4, 
ealous I was leſt ſome lefs Wife 
Suc! a diſquiet always what is 
And Heimitating would excel,) 
Might hence preſume the whole creation's day 
To change in ſcenes, apl ſhow i it in a play. 


i is another of his haſty productions; for the beat of his 
E. — raiſed it in a month. 5 
his compoſition is addreſſed to the Princeſs of Modena, 

then Dutchefs'of York, in a ſtrain of flattery which diſgraces 
genius, and which it was wonderful that any man that knew . 
the meanin of his own words could uſe without ſelf-deteſ- 
tation. 196 an attempt to mingle Earth and Heaten, by 
pfraiſing Sf excellence in the language of religion. 
The preface contains an apology for heroick verſe on 
poetick li icence ; by which is meant not 8 liber 7 5 
contracting or extending words, but the uk of bald 
and ambitious figures. JD 

The reaſon which he gives for printing En was never 
ated cannot be orerpatied” : «I was induced to it in my own 
« 'defence, many hungred copies of it being diſperſed abroad 


« without my W or conſent ; and every one gathering 
&« new 


. I... 


ions 


* Dowite fs s, it was 1 on a very unluck day, viz. 
that on which the Duke of Monmouth landed in the N and 
he intimates, that the conſternation into which the kingdom was 
thrown by this event, was a reaſon why it was performed- but 
fix * and was in general ill received. H. 


D R VD E N. _ 


« new ful, it hecame at length a libel againſt wh” 71 
copies, as they gathered faults, were apparently manuſcript z 
and he lived in an age very unlike ours, if many hundred 
copies of fourteen hundred lines were likely to be tranſcrib- 
ed. An author has à right to int his own. V and 
need not ſeek an apology in hood; but; he that could 
bear to write the ation felt no pain in writing wee 


face. 
 Aureng | Zebe (3676 is. 2 3 founded | on the : tions of 
a great prince then reigning, but over, nations. nat likely: 0 
employ oY criticks upon the tran 147 71K of the Engliſh 
— If he had known. and diſliked bis own character, dur 
not in thoſe times ſecure from his reſentment. His 
ſuch a diſtance, that the manners might be fafely 
falfi = 5 incidents feigned ; ; for the remoteneſs of place 
is remarked, by Racine, toafford the ſame RING a 
poek ps 1 1 Marne 2 
This is n in yme;. appearance 

being th 3 n ene of of all the dramas, ., The perſonages 
are 5 08.997 but the dialogue is often domeſtick, and there- 
Hey ſuſceptible of Io accommodated to familiar inci- 
dents. Phe complaint of life is celebrated; and there are 
man N es that may be read with pleaſure. 
* irefled to the Earl of Mulgrave, afterwards. 
Duke © a am, himſelf, if not a poet, yet a writer 
of verſes, and a phy rc In this addreſs Dryden gave. the. 
firſt hints of his intention to write an. epick poem. He men- 

tions his deſign in terms fo obſcure, — he ſeems afraid leſt 
his plan ſhould be anew af as, he ſays, happened to him 
when he told it more ; plainly. i n his preface to Juvenal. Fhe 
« deſign,” ſays he, © you know is great, ne ſtary Engliſh, 
« and neither too near the preſent times, nor too diſtant . 

" he Warld I bf 1678) traged 

or Love, or t orld we 78707 Aa 

ande upon the ſtory of Antony and (as opatray he il 
us, & is the only play which he —_ for himſelf ;” the reſt 
were given to the people, It is by univerſal — ar account- 
ed the work in which he has admitted the feweſt impre- 
pricties of ſtyle or character; but it has one fault equal to 
many, though rather moral than critical, that, by Aadtäng 


the romantick omnipotence of Love, he has recommended, as * . 


laudable and worthy of imitation, that conduct which, through 
all e the good have cenſured as vicious, and the bad deſ- 
piſed as fooli | os 
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DO Ah -& A: I 4 
Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though writ- 
ten upon he Fe e of malicious Da criti- 
ciſm, and without any particular relation to the characters or 
incidents of the drama; are deſervedly celebrated for their ele- 
gance and fprightlineſs, © * DIY e 
LTimberbam, or the kind Keeper, (1680), is a comedy, which, 
after the third night, was prohibited as too indecent for the 
ſtage. What gave offence was in the printing, as the author 
ſays, altered or omitted. Dryden confeſſes that its, indecency 
was objected to; but 1 who yet ſeldom favours him, 
imputes its expulſion to reſentment, becauſe it “ ſo much ex- 
poſed the keeping part of the town. 
Oadipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, 
in conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, and 
Corneſlle. Dryden planned the ſcenes, and compoſed the firſt 
MORNING ðx?LiLi 5 v1 445 40990060 DO roll 
Don Sebaſtian 1690) is commonly eſteemed either the firſt 
or ſecond of his dramatick performances. Tt is too long to be 
all acted, and has many characters and many incidents; and 
though it is not without fallies of frantick dignity, and more 
noe than meaning; yet as it makes approaches ta the poſſi- 
bilities of real life, and has ſome ſentiments which leave a 
ſtrong impreſſion, it continued long to attract attention. 
Amidſt the diſtreſſes of princes, and the viciſſitudes of em- 
pire, are inſerted ſeveral ſcenes which the writer intended 
for comick ; but which, I ſuppoſe, that age did not much 
commend, and this would not endure. There are, however, 
paſſages of excellence univerſally acknowledged; the diſpute 
and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebaſtian has always been 
This play was firſt acted in 1690, after Dryden had for 
ſome years diſcontinued dramatick poetry. FF 
Amphytriun is a comedy derived from Plautus and Moliere, 
The dedication is dated Oct. 1690. This play ſeems to have 
ſucceeded at its firſt appearance; and was, I think, long con- 
ſidered as a very diverting entertainment. 
Cleomenes (1692) is a tragedy, only remarkable as it occa- 
ſioned an incident related in the Guardian, and alluſively men- 
tioned by Dryden in his preface. As he came out from the 
repreſentation, he was accoſted thus by ſome airy ſtrippling: 
« Had I been left alone with a young beauty, I would not have 
« ſpent my time like your Spartan.” „ That, Sir,“ faid 
Dryden, © perhaps is true; but give me leave to tell you, 
* that you are no hero,” POE VR Pg Inge 5 


| King a 


|} 
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King Arthur (1691) is another It was the laſt 
work that Dryden performed for King Charles, who did not 
live to ſee it bed and it does not ſeem to have been eu 
boy gt 8 r marquis * 
ali e is à ve elegant harles, k 
SD a A ie he Tre be 45 Yon firſt. 
ought upon the ſtage, news e onmouth. 
landed was told in the theatre 3, upon which. the AF dere | 
parted, and Arthur was exhibitcd no more. ; 

| l laſt drama was Love Triumphant, 4 tragi-comedy. In t 
his dedication to the Earl of Saliſbury he mentions * the oy 
« neſs of fortune to which he has * reduced Euer 
« and of which he has no reaſon to be aſhamed,” 11 
This play ele in * da Le to have been uaſuc- | 


ceſsful, 85 25 N merely from a 
of mind, is po ed by the . ve. Thus! 
began and ended his 3 labours with ill ſuccels.. tha 
From ſuch a, nümber of n . it will be faps 
poſed, by moſt readers, that he muſt 48 his for- 
tune; at leaſt, that ſuch diligende with ſuch abilities muſt have 
ſet * at defiance. But in Dryden's time the drama was 
very far from that univerſal approbation which it has now ob- 
tained. The playhouſe was A Cots: by the Puritans, and. 
avoided by thoſe WP deſired the — ag of ſeriouſneſs or de- 
cency. rave lawyer would have debaſed his dignity, and 
a young trader would have impaired his credit, by appearing in 
thoſe he acl] of diſſolute licentiouſneſs. The profits of the 
theatre, when ſo many claſſes of the people were deducted 
from the audience, were not great; and the poet had, for a 
long time, but a ſingle night. Tue firſt that had had two nights 
was Southern ; and i 5 cl that had thre! was Rowe. There 
were, however, in thoſe days, arts of improving a poet's 
profit, which Dryden e to practiſe; and a play there 
fore ſeldom produced him more than a hundred pounds, by the 
accumulated gain & the third night, the dedication, and the 
copy. 
Al 


— _* 


Almoſt every piece had a dedication, - written with ſuch ele- 
gance and luxuriance of pros as neither haughtineſs nor 
avarice could be dog. roy able to reſiſt. But he ſeems to have 
made flattery too 

which the price i is | Known. 


cheap. That pas is worth es of 
| To 


This is a miſtake. Ie was ſet to e by Purcel), 100 0 
received, andis 7 . entertainment. H. 
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To increaſe the value df his copies, he 'ften et 
is work with a preface eitel; a kind of Karniug then 
almoſt new in the Engliſn language, and which he, hs had 
confidered with great Tenge l. principles of writing, was 
able to "Liſtributs © joufly as occaſions aroſe. By theſe diſ- 
ſertations the publich, judg Gl wu have been much im- 
proved; and Swift, who- converſed with Dryden, relates 
mat he regretted the" ſucceſs of This own fnftfuctions, and 
fad. his readers e  fagdenly too ſkilful to be cafly ſatif- 
d 
His pro prologues loch reputation, that e time a pla 
was conſidered as eſs likely to be well received, if ſome * | 
his verſes did not nie 6s it. The price of a prologue was 
two guirieas; till, bein ing aſked to write one for Mr. Seuthern, 
he demanded three; Not,” faid he, “young man, out of 
4 ditrelpect to you, but che players have had my goods too 
“ chea | 
Thad be he declares, di ir his'own opinion his genius was 
not dramatick,: be had great confidence in his own fertility; 
for he 45 {aid to have engaged; by contract, to furnifh for | 


A 
" Re is certain that i in one year, 1678®, he bubuwel Al. 17 
© Love, Aſſignation, two parts of the Conqueſt of Granada, 
Martin rr-all, and the State of — fix com Ty 

ys,: with à celerity of performan though all 
.angbaine's charges of plagiarifm ſho E ſhews 
- ſick facility of compoſition, ſuch readineſs of language, and 
ſach coptouſneſs of ſeritiment, as, ſince the name "of Lopez de 
Ve Kr no other author has ever poſſeſſed. 

He his reputation, however great, nor his 
profits, however 2 without moleſtation. He had criticks 
to endure, and rivals to © Shy one The two moſt. diſtinguiſhed 
wits of the nobili ke of Buckingham and ar] of 
e decla 0 his enemies 

Bueki characteriſed him, in 1671, by the name of 
Bayes in Be Rehearſal: a farce, which he is ſaid to have writ- 
ten with the — of Butler, the author of Hudibras ; 
Martin Clifford, of the Charter-houſe ; and Dr. Sprat, the 
friend of Cowley, then his Chaplain. Dryden and his friends 


laughed at the length of time, and the number of hands, 
| employed 


Dr. Johnſon in this afſertion was miſled by Langbaine. Only 
oneof theſe plays appeared in 1678, Nor were there morethan 
three in any one year. The dates are now added from the origi- 
nal editions. R. 


D N WN MEN | 


oyed n this performance; in n! though by ſome 
20820 of "Mo on it yet keeps poſſeſſion of the ſtage, it wg not 
poſhble now to find any thing that might not have been writ- 
ten 1 ſo long delay, or a confederacy ſo numerous. 
adjuſt the minute events of literary hiſtory, is tedious 

25 — leſome; it requires indeed no great force of. under. 
ſtanding, but often depends upon enquiries which there is na 
opportunity. of makings or 1 to be fetebed from books, wal 


b FA not always athan 

chearſal 405 played in 167 1, and: yet is. moni | 
as ridicuting ges in the Gongueſt of Granaaa + and Aſſigna- 
tion, which were not publiſhed till 1678; in Marriage alas 
made, publiſhed in 16 3; and in Tyrannick Love, in „ern. | 
Theſe contradictions ſhew how raſhly ſatire is applied. 

It is ſaid that this farce was originally intended againſt 
Davenant, who, in the firſt draught, was characteriſed by 
the name of Bilbaa. een had been 8 Mae and a 
adventurer. 

There is one paſſage i in the Rebearſal til remaining, e 
ſeems to have related originally to Davenant. Bayes hurts 
his noſe, and comes in with brown paper applied to the 
bruiſe; how this affected D ryden, does not appear. Dave- 

nant's noſe had ſuffered: fuck diminution by miſhaps. among 
the n that a patch upon that eee dengted 


12 1 is ſaid likewiſe. that Sir Robert Howard was once meant, 
The deſign was probably to ridicule the reigning Poets: Who- 
eyer he might be. 

Much of the perſonal ſatire, e it migbt owe its firſt 
reception, is now loft or obſcured, Bayes probably: imitated 
the dreſs, and mimicked the manner, of Dryden: the cant 
words which are ſo often in his mouth may be ſuppoſed to have. 
been Dryden's. habitual phraſes, or cuſtomary! exelamations. 
Bayes, when he is. to write, is blooded and purged : this, as 
Lamotte relates himſelf to have heard; was the real practice of 


the poet. 1 
There were other ſtrokes in the Rehearſal b. y which malice | 
was gratified; the debate between Love and Honour, which 
"Oy prince Palſcius ee . is ſaid to Py un 


It was ; ubliſhes's in 1672. R. 
+ The Conqueſt of Granada, was ublihed 3 in 16723 . The © 
Ain, in 1673; Marriage d- * = in the ſame, year, and 
yrannick Love, in 1672. | 
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the miſconduct of the Duke of Ormond; who loſt Dublin to 
the rebels while he was'toying with a miſtreſs, 

The Earl of Rocheſter, to ſuppreſs the reputation of Dry: 
den, took" Settle into his protection, and endeavoured to 
ſuade the publick that its approbation had been to that time 
miſplaced; Settle was a while in high reputation; his Empreſs 
of Morocco, having firſt delighted the town, was carried in 

iumph to Whitehall and played by the ladies of the court, 
Now was the poctical meteor at His Fl heſt; the next moment 
began its fall, '" Rocheſter withdrew his patronage; ſeeming 
reſolved, ſays one of his biographers, & to have a judgement 
« contrary to that of the town; perhaps being unable to en- 
dufe any reputation beyond a certain height, even when he had 
himſelf contributed to raiſe it. 

Neither eriticks nor rivals did Dryden dich miſchief, unleſt 
they gained from his own temper” the power of yexing him, 
which his frequent burſts of reſentment give reafon to ſuſpect. 
He is always angry at ſome paſt, or afraid of ſome future 
cenfure z but he leſſens the ſmart of his wounds by the 
balm of his own approbation, and endeavours to repel the | 
alen of criticiſm by oppoſing a ſhield of adamantine con- 

nce. t 

The perpetual accuſation produced againſt hits, was that 
of plagiariim, againſt which he never attempted any vigorous 
defence ; for though he was perhaps ſometimes injuriouſſy 
cenſured, he would, by denying part of the charge, have con- 
feſſed the reſt; and, as his adverſaries had the proof i in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power againſt 
ſacts, wiſely left, in that perplexity whieh it generally pro- 
duces, a queſtion which it was his intereſt to ſuppreſs, and 
which, nee provoked by Vindication, few were likely to ex- 
amine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five to me. 
three, may be ſuppoſed to have been ſufficiently buſied by 
compoſition of eight-and-twenty pieces for the ſtage, Dryden, 
found room in the ſame ſpace for many other undertakings. 

But, how much ſoever he wrote, he was at leaſt once ſuſ- 
E 5 of writing more; for, in 1679, a paper of verſes, cal- 

on Satire, was ſhewn about 'in manuſcript ; by 
which 0 arl of Rocheſter, the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, and 
others, were ſo much provoked, that, as was ſuppoſed (for the 
actors were neyer diſcovered), they procured Boden whom 


they ſuſpecteck as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 


This incident is mentioned by the Duke of a 
ire, 
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ſhire, the true writer, in his Art of Poetry; where he lays 
ef Dryden, | Tr hn oa voSULG 14 97 


po 2%; 2 7 | 5 / ac F 441 4; 4063-77 4+ ; : 
Though prais d and beaten for another's rhymes, + ) 
His own deſerye as great applauſe ſometimes... 
| SHIGA 6.2. | N. „ a 4. 25 4444" 


His reputation in time was ſuch, that his name was thought 
neceflary to the ſucceſs of every poetical or literary performance, 
and therefore he was engaged to contribute ſomething, what- 
ever it might be, to many publications. He prefixed the Life 
of Polybius to the tranſlation. of Sir Henry Sheers; and thoſe 
of Lucian and Plutarch, to verſions of their works by differ - 
ent hands. Of the Engliſh, Tacitus he tranſlated the firſt 
book; and, if Gordon be credited, tranſlated it from the 
French. Such a charge can hardly be mentioned without 
ſome degree of indignation; but it is not, I ſuppoſe, ſo much 
to be inferred, that Dryden wanted the literature neceſſary to 
the peruſal of Tacitus, as that, conſidering himſelf as hi | 
in a crowd, he had no awe of the publick ; „ 
merely for money, was contented to get it by the 5 


WAY, ; : E 3 IF + *y Dr Es 4 
5 fn 1680, the Epiſtles of Ovid being tranſlated hy the poets 
of the time, among which one was the work of Dryden, and 


another of Dryden and Lord Mulgrave, it was neceſſary to 


introduce them by a preface; and Dryden, who on ſuch occa- 
ſions was regularly ſummoned, prefixed a diſcourſe upon tranſ- 
lation, which was then Rrugghing for the liberty that it now 
enjoys. Why it ſhould any difficulty in breaking the 
ſhackles of verbal interpretation, which muſt for ever 4. it 
from elegance, it would be difficult to conjecture, were not 
the power of prejudice Tr The authority of 
Jonſon, Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of the 
nation; and it was not T believed that a better way could 
be found than they had taken, though Fanſhaw, Denham, 

Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give examples of a different 


In 1681, Dryden became yet more conſpicuous by uniting 
politicks with — in — re. 1 ſatire calle — 
and Achitophel, written againſt. the faction which, by Lord 
n incitement, ſet the Duke of Monmouth at its 

Of this poem, in which perſonal ſatire was applied to the 
ſupport of public principles, and in which therefore every mind 
was interetied, the reception was eager, and the ſale e 

OTA Neeb core) fn? he dt chat 
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that 
itequalled but by Sacheverell's trial. eb TSS). 
The reaſon of this general peruſal Addiſon has attempted to 
derive from the delight which the mind feels in the inveſtigation 
of ſecrets ; and chinles chat eurieiſity to decypher chi hls pro- 
cured readers to the poem. There is no need to enquire why 
thoſe: verſes were read, which; to all the attractiöns of wit, 
and harmony, added the co-operation of all the factious 
ns, and filled every mind with triumph or reſentment. 
- It could not be ſuppoſed that all the provocation given by 


5 = 


father, an old bookſeller, told me, he had not no 


Dryden would be endured without reſiſtance or reply. 
his perſon and his party were expoſed in theit turns to the 
ſhafts of ſatire, which, though neither ſo well pointed, not 
perhaps ſo well aimed, undoubredly drew blood. 
One of theſe pbems is called Prydms Satire on his Miſe; 
asſoribed; though, as Pope ſays, falſely, to Sommers, who was 
aſterwards chancellor. The poem, whoſeſoever it Was, has 
much virulence; and ſome ſprightlineſs. The writer tells all 
to ill that he can collec both of Dryden and his friends. 
The poem of AbJalm and Achitophel had two anſwers, now 
both forgotten; one called Azaria and Huſbai; the other 
mfertibri, Of theſe hoſtile compoſitions, Dryden appa- 
rently imputes AbJaltm'to ſeniur Settle; by quoting in his verſes 
againſt him the ſecond line,  Azarin and Higſbui was, as Wed 


ſays; imputed to bim) thongh it is ſornewhat unlikely that he 


ſhould: writs twice on the ſame occaſion. This is a difficulty 
which/I cannot remove, for want of 2 minuter knbWedge of 


| poetical tranſactlonns. { $154 


The ſame year he publiſhed The Mdal, of which the ſub- 
je is a medaſ ſtruck on Lord Shafteſbury's eſcape from a pro- 
ſecution, by the igndrum of # grand jury of Londonerts. 


In both poems he nvaintains che ſame prineiples, and ſaw 


them both attacked by the fame antagoriſt. Elkanah Settle, 
who had anſwered Aan appeared with equal courage in op- 
poſition to The' Medal; and publiſſied au anſwer called 
Medal reverſed, with ſo much ſucceſs in both encounters, 
that he leſt the palm doubrful;/ and divided the ſuffrages of the 
natiom Such are the revolutions of fame, of ſuch is the pre- 
valence of fuſhion that the mun wkbſr worles have not yi 
been to deſerye the care of collecting them wo died 
forgotten in an hoſpital, and whoſe latter years were ſpent in 
contriving\{hewsfor fairs, and carrying an elegy or epithala- 
mium;/ of which the beginning and end were octafioftally 
varied, but the inter parts were always the ſame, to 
| every 
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every houſe, where there was a funeral ar a wedding, might 
with truth haye had inſer ibed upon his ſtone, nen wan 


* 
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| "Settle was, for his. rebellion, ſeverely chaſtiſed hy Dryden 

under the name of Doeg, in the ſecond. part of Ahſalm and 
Achitopal; and was perhaps for his factious audacity made the 

city poet, whoſe annual office was to deſeribe the glories af the 
much to have deſerved even this degree of regard, if it was paid 
to his political opinions; far he afterwards wrote a — 
on the virtues of dee e ; and what more cauld have 
been done by the meaneſt zealot for prerogative? 
Of tranſlated fragments, or occaſional poems, to enumerate 
the titles, or ſettle the dates, would he tedioue, with little uſo. 
It may be obſerved, that, as Dryden's genius was commonly 
excited by ſome perſonal regard, he bn 

_ ral topic , 01G eee ee ot nit ene 
Soon after the acceſſion of King James, when the daſign of 


reconciling the nation to the Church of Rome became appa- 
rent, and the religion of the court gave the only eſſicacious 
title to its fav ours, Dryden declared himſelf a convott to Po- 
pery. This at any other time might have paſſed with little 
cenſure, Sir Kenglm Digiy embraced Popery; the tuo Nai- 
nolds R Lugar one another “; and Chrilingtunrii 
himſelf was a while ſo entangled in the wilds of cuntroverſy, 
as to retire far quiet to an infallible Church. If men of argu- 
ment and ſtudy can find ſuch difficulties, or ſuch moti ves, as 
may either unite them to the Church of Rome, or detain them 
in uncertainty, there can be no wonder that a man, vcho per- 
haps never enquired why he was a Prpteſtant, ſhould by an 
artful and experienced diſputant be made a Papiſt, — | 
by the ſudden violence of new, and unexpected arguments, or 
deceived by a repreſentation which ſhews, only the-doubts-on 
one: parks 8 * A 2 way . 

at converſion w be ſuſpected that apparently 
concurs with intereſt. He, that never finds his error till it 
hinders his progreſs towards wealth or honour, will not be 
thought to love Truth only for herſelf. Vet it may eaſily 


” 


ier en n enn, enn n 
* Dr, 5 ohn Reynolds, who. lived temp. Jac. I. Was at firſt a” 

zealous Papift, and his brother William as earneſt. a Proteſtanc ;- 

but by mutual diſputation each ade ber Vide Fullers 
Church History, p. 47. book X. H. LE 


+ happen that information may come at a commodious time; 
and, as truth and intereft are not by any fatal neceſlity at va. 
riance, that one may by accident introduce the other. When 
opinions are ſtruggling into popularity, the arguments by 
which they are oppoſed or defended become more known; 
and he that changes his profeſſion would perhaps have changed 
it before, with the like opportunities of inſtruction. This was 
the then ſtate of Popery; every artifice was uſed to ſhew it in 
its faireſt form; and it muſt be owned to be a religion of ex · 
ternal appearance ſufficiently attracti e. Nt 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenſive is likewiſe an ele- 
vated ſoul, and that whoever is wiſe is alſo honeſt; I am wil. 
ling to belieye that Dryden, having employed his mind, ac- 
tive as it was, upon different ſtudjes, and filled it, 27 

as it was, with other materials, came unprovided to the con- 
troverſy, and wanted rather ſkill to diſcover the right, than 
virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into the heart are not for 
man; we muſt now leave him to his judge. 
IL be prieſts, having ſtrengthened their cauſe by ſo powerful 
an adherent, were not long before they brought him into ac- 
tion. They engaged him to defend the controverſial papers 
found in the ſtrong box of Charles the Second; and, what yet 
was harder, to defend them againſt Stillingfleet. 
With hopes of promoting Popery, he was employed to tranſ- 
late Maimbourg's Hiſtory of the League; which he publiſhed 
with a large introduction. His name is likewiſe prefixed to 
the Engliſn Life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not that he 
ever owned himſelf the tranſlator. Perhaps the uſe of his name 
was a pious fraud, which however ſeems not to have had 
much effect; for neither of the books, I believe, was ever 


pular. Ss | Toa ae | | 

bebe een of Xavier's Life is commended by Brown, in a 
phlet not written to flatter ; and the vccafion of it is ſaid 
to have been, that the Queen, when ſhe ſolicited a fon, made 

vos to him as her tutelary faint, © © 
He was ſuppoſed to have undertaken to tranſlate Varillass 
Hiſtory Hereſiet; and, when Burnet publiſhed remarks upon 
it, to have written an Auſter; upon which Burnet makes the 
— 0 I a ER 
J have been informed from England, that a gentleman, 
«whois famous both for poetry and ſeyeral other things, had 
4 ſpent three months in tranſlating M. V arillas's Hifory ; 
64 but that, as ſoon as my reflections appeared, he diſcontinu- 
< ed his labour, finding che credit of hiſs ith Was gone. 
Now, if he thinks it is recovered by bis Anſwer, he will 
2414 4 * 1 te perhaps 4 
3 . . 
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> — go on with his tranſtation; and. this ay 228 5 | 

4 aught I know, n 125 ” 
« converſation that he had ſet on between the{Hinds.andyPas . 
« thers, and all the reſti of animals, for whom.;M. V 
« may ferve well enough. as an author — er 
« that poem are ſuch extraordinary thing kh 5 ak 
« jt will be but ſuitable to ſee the — 95 
on become Beete the tranſlator of the workhiſtory —— 

age has produced. If his grace and his wit improve both 
„ he will hardly find that he has gained meh 
Yo the change he has made, from having no Waste 
uſe one — It is true, he had n a 
« 7 in matter of wit; but, eas for his morals, it is 
flible for him to grow a worſe man than he was. 

My — y wreaked his malice on me for ſpoiling his three noni 
« labour; but in it he has done me all the honour. that any 
man can receive from him, which amn at by hin: 
« If I had ill- nature enough to prompt me to wiſn a v 
4 wiſh for him, it ſhould be, that he would on nd ih 
« his tranſlation. ; By:that-it will appear, wheth 5 
« nation, which is the moſt competent judge in this — 
has, upon the ſeeing our debate, pronounced in hls Val 
4 las's favour, or im mine. It is true, Mr. D. will ſuffer a lit- 
« tle by it ; but at leaſt it will ſerve to keep him in from other 
« extràvagancies; and if he 2 little honour, by this; works. 

yet he Tunes loſpformilch! it as ahne done bx. his iſ 
« employmen ent. 

Having probably felt Toa own A in thedogioal con- 
troverſy, he was deſirous of trying whether, by bringing .poe- 
try to aid his arguments, he might become a more efficacious 
defender of his new profeſſion. - To reaſon in verſe was, in- 
deed, one of his powers; but ſubtilty en united 705 
ſill feeble, when oppoſed to truth. 

Actuated — 4 by zeal for Rome, or hope: of ame, 
he publiſhed the Hind and Panther, a poem in which! the 
Church of Nome, figured. by the milk-white Hind, defends 
her tenets inſt 1 the Church of Gagan rapretanced: by he 
Panther, a beautiful, but ſpot ee, 

A fable which exhibits two — 5 talking Theology, 2M 
pears at once full of abſurdity ; and it was accordingly tidicul- 
ed in the City Adouſe and Country Mouſe, a parody, written by 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then 
gave the firſtſpecimen of his abilities. 

The converſtan of ſuch a man, at ſuch atime; was ehe- 
n Three w_— were publiſhed by the 

Vor. 12 facetious 

4 
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Fibetibas Thortias Brown, of which the two firſt were called 
Regen of Mr. Bapens changing” his Religian: and ithe third, 
the Reaſons AA Mr. Hains the Player's Comoerſion and Re-con: 
ex The firſt! was was printed in 1688, the ſecond not till 
the third in- 1691. The clamour ſeems to have been 
long T Sontinued, and . dae e n 181 2 
1180 Rr dialogues Bayes is be the compam 
In che two ayes is brought into 
of Crites and Eugenius, — whom he 1 3 Fa 
on dramatick poetry. T his: two alle in the third are Mr. 
Ba) es and Mr, Hains. 
frown was a man not deficient, i in. lerne, n nor 3 
eFFagey i but he ſeems to have thought it the pinnacle of ex- 
cellence to be a merry fellow; and therefore laid out his po- 
ers upon ſmall — or OG ſo that his, perfor- 
manees have little intrinfick value, were read only while 
were recommended by the novelty: of the event ane 
oned then. 
3 diklogues: are like" tn othee; vin: 1 ene or 
e they contain is diſgraced by the garb in which it is 
— 4 One great ſource of — is to call Dryden 
little Bayesi'' Ajax, who happens to be mentioned, is & he 
that wore as many cow hides upon his ſhield as would have 
<' furniſhed half the King's army with ſhoe· leather. 
Being aſked whether he had ſeen! the Hind and Pantber, 
Orts anſwers: Seen it! Mr. Bayes, why I can ſtir no 
« wheye but it purſues me; it haunts me worſe than a pewter- 
& "buttoned ſerjeant does a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet it 
in a band-box, when my laundreſs brings home my linen; 
1 ſometimes, whether I will or no, it lights my pipe at 2 
-&' o6ffee-houſe;;- ſometimes it ſurpriſes me in a trunk-maker's 
4. ſhop; and ſometimes it refreſhes my memory for me on the 
4 backſide of a Chancery- lane parcel. For your comfort too, 
«Mr, Bayes, I have not only ſeen it, as you may perceive, 
-& but have read i it too, and can quote it-2s freely upon occaſi- 
on as a frugal tradeſman can quote that noble treatiſe the 


46 Worth 4 Penny to his extravagant prentice, that revels 
* in — apples and penny cuſtards. 


Ihe whole animation of theſe compoſitions. ariſes from 3 
ofuſion of ludicrous and affected compariſons. To ſecure 


pr 

& one's chaſti es, little more is than to 
leave off a recs ur the other r, ane, to 2 
vwiſe man, is no greater a puniſhment than it would be to 2 
4 frantick perſon to forbid ſeeing ing The Cheats and The Committee ; 
ws. or owed Lord * n be interdicted the 


| . © ſight 
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& ſig ht of The London Cuc toll. This is the general ſtrain, 
and 5 bots I ſhalb be ry Spears the la ur” of more 
tranſcription” | 

N not whe Wees: @ You Now 


” ſays Crites to bon a very indifferent religion, 
0 2 haye not mended the matter in your Jaſt choice. It was 
« but reaſon that your Muſe; which appeared firſt in a tyrant's 
« quarrel, ſhould employ her laſt efforts to juſtify 1 the uſurpa- 
« tion of the Hind.” > 
Next year the nation was Fiditlodied to celebrate the birth 
4 the Prince. Now was the time for Dryden to rouſe his 
ination, and ftrain his voice. Happy days were at hand, 
10 0 was willing to enjoy and diffuſe the ns — bleflings. 
bliſhed'a wil med ale with predictions of greatneſs and 
pe ictibns, of Which it is not necefſary” to tell 
— they {Ao been verified.” | 
A few months paſſed after welt öf- tes; and every 
bloſſom of Popiſh Hope was blaſted kb ever by the Revolution. 
A Papiſt now could be no lo laureat. The revenue, 
which he had enjoyed with ſo much pride and praiſe, was tranſ- 
ferred to Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had formerly ſtig- 
matiſed by the name of Op. deere could not A com- 
plain that he was depoled but ſeemed very angry that Shad- 
well ſucceeded him, and has therefore celebirt intruder's . 
inauguration in a poem exquiſitely fatirical, called Mac Fleck- * 
we; of which the Dunciad, as Pope himſelf declares, is an - 
imitation, — more extended i in its plan, and more divers 
ſified i in its inci 5 
It is related b rior, that Lord Dorſet, 3 as chamber- 
lain he was ehe to eject Dryden from his office, 
him from his own purſe an allowance equal to the ſalary. his 
is no romantick or incredible act of generoſity ; an hundred a 
year is often enough given to claims leſs cogent by men leſs 
tamed for liberality Fer Dryden always repreſented himſelf 
as ſuffering 5 public infliction; and once particularly dee 
mands reſpect for the —— with which he endured the loſs 


of his little fortune. $ patron might, indeed, enjoin him to 


ſuppreſs his bounty; but, if he ſuffered nothing, he ſhould not 
have complained. 

During Rehe ſhort reign of king James, he bad written no- 
thin 1 the ſtage ®, Fins. in his opinion, more profitably - 
ond m__w in controverſy and fattery: Of praiſe he might 
RA N 
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perhaps ay export leſs laviſh without inconvenience, for ions 


hs. never. ſaid to have much r d for ptr he Was to be 
ED only = adopting his re __ 1 
I imes were now. no er rn 
and was 3 look ack 8 his ee 
ing e wag che podle cars, th - eh ſidering 15 
W 8 a ſe· 
ve Revolution, reduce pee ang 
the next four years four — 5 
In 1693 appeared a new verſion of, Juvenal and Perſius. Of 
juvenal he, trandated. the firſt, third, fixth, tenth, apd i- 
2 atires 3 and of Perſius the whole work. On this occa- 
introduced his two ſons to the publick, as nurſelings of 
The fourteenth of ſuvenal was the work of John, 
as the ſeventh of Charles Dryden. He, prefixed a very am- 
ple preface, in the form of a dedication to Lord Dorſet; and 
there. gives an account of the deſign which he had once formed 
to write an 24g", on the * either of Arthur or the 
Black Pri e conſidered the epick as neceſſarily includ- 
ing ſome kind of ſupernatural agency, and had imagined a new 
kind of conteſt between the guardian angels of kingdoms, of 
whom he conceived; that NE might be, repreſented. zealous, for 
his charge, without any RY oppoſition to the purpoſes of 
mY Supreme Being, of which all created minds muſt in part 
e ignorant. 
his is the moſt reaſonable ſcheme of celeſtial interpoſition 
that ever was formed. The ſurprizes. and terrors of enchant- 
ments, which have ſucceeded to the intrigues and oppoſitions of 
Pagan deities, afford very ſtriking ſcenes, and open a vaſt ex- 
tent to the imagination; but, as Boileau obſerves (and Boi- 
leau will be ſeldom found miſtaken), with this incyrable de- 
fect, that, in a conteſt between Heayen and Hell, we know at 
the beginning which is to prevail ; for this reaſon. we follow 
Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more curioſity than terror. 
In the ſcheme of Dryden there is one great difficulty, „which 
t he would perhaps have had addreſs. enough to { nt. 
£ a war juſtice can be but on one ſide; and, to entitle the he- 
ro to the protection of angels, he muſt fight $0 Oe of indu- 


bitable right. Yet ſome E the celeſti 2 thu oppoſed 
N other, muſt have been — ea ng guilt. 
| hat this poem was never written, is. a a. ta be la- 


3 It would doubtleſs have improved our numbers, and 
enlarged our | e; and might perhaps have contributed 
by pleaſing i ions to meg our opinions, and pow our 

later What 
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Wat he N che indiſpenſable condition of ſuch ath 

undertaking, a publick ſtipend, was not likely in theſe times 

to be obtained, Riches were not become familiar to us 5: nar 
had the nation yet learnedtd be/)liberal;- > 1 © 


This lan he charged Blackmore with ſtealing 3 an 
he guardian angels. of 9 were —— wo 


Jnderoes for him — 
1 difficult of al As 


n 1694, he 
Berk tranſl of Virg j $i 3 which he borrowed two 
months, that he might turn 4 FP reſnoy's Art of Painting into 
Engliſh profe. The preface, which he boaſts'to have written 
in twelve mornin Sibles à parallel of and painting; 
with a miſcellaneous collection of critical remar (action colt : 
a mind ſtored like his no labour to produce them. | 
In 1697, he publiſhed his yerſion-of the works af Vigil 
and, that no opportunity of profit might be loſt, dedicated the 
Paſtorals to the Lord Clifford, the Geotgicks do the Earl of 
Cheſterfield, and the Eueid to the Earl of Mulgrave. - This 
œconomy of flattery, at once laviſh and diſcreet, did not ar 
without obſervation. | 
| This tranſlation was cenfured by Milbourte,' id cles 
| fd, By Pope, „The faireſt of criticks,” becauſe — 
| binds is own verſton. to be compared win - be con- | 
gr 15 158 work unh Fables, publiſhed 10 5 8 
55 ſuppoſed, of a contract now in the hands of Mr. Tonſon; 
by which he obliged himſelf. in conſideration of three N | 
pounds, to finiſh for the preſs ten thouſand verſes. 
In this volume is compriſed the well-knowt ode * S7 Ce 
4 95. Buch , which, as appeared by a letter ;communicated tb 
Dr. Birch, he ſpent a fortnight in compoſing-dnd cbrrecting. 
But - what is this to the patience and diligence of Boileau, 


whoſe Equiyeque, a poem of only three hundred forty-ſix lines, 
| rr { clever months to write it, I to 
reviſe it 77 


Part of his book of Fables is. the firſt Lad in Engliſh, in 
tended as a ſpecimen | of a verſion of the whole., Conſidering 
into what hands Homer was to fall, the reader cannot dut re- | 
Joics that his project went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to Nad ad to o all | 
his ſchemes and ras On the firſt of May, 1701, havin 
Joo ſorne time, as he tells us, a cripple in limbs, he died 

Getatd-ſtreet, of a mortification in his leg. 

1 is extant a wild ſtory relating to ſome $entetions events 
that W at his funeraly' which, at d end 8 

©, 
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Life, by a e of I know not what credit, are thus re- 
lated; Sh 7 _ account order ann: eme * 


Al. Dryd yden ** ying on e Wedneſday morning, Dr, 
« Thomas Sprat, then biſhop of Rocheſter and Dean © Wet. 
“ minſter, ſent the next —＋ to the Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
6 * Mr. Dryden' s widow, that. he would r a preſent of the 
ground, which was forty pounds, with all: the other Abbey. 
4 The Lord Halifax likewiſe ſent. to the Lady Eliza- 
“ beth, and Mr, Charles D her ſon, that, if they would 
* give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would inter him 
K 2 private funeral, and afterwards beſtow. five 
Kh unds on a monument in the Abbey; which, as 
« they E — ny to . ＋ accepted. On the Saturday 
1 7 reer 2 — was put into a vel- 
ez — * n — coaches, filled with com- 
«p — attended. When they — juſt ready to move, the 
Lord Jefferies; ſon of the Lord Chancellor Jefferies,' with 
4 ſome of his rakiſh companions, coming by, aſked whoſe 
« funeral it was: and bivig told Mr. "Drygen's, he ſaid, 
„ © What, ſhall Dryden, the preateſ honour and ornament of 
the nation, he buried after this private manner] No, gen- 
* tlemen, ter all that loved Mr, Dryden, and honour his me- 
« mory, alight and join with me in gaining my lady's, conſent 
to let me have the honour of his interment,” which ſhall be 
<« after another manner than this; and I will beſtow a thouſand 
« pounds on a monument in the Abbey for him.” The get 
© tlemen in the coaches, not knowing of the Biſhop of Ro- 
© cheſter's favour, nor of the Lord Halifax's 1 deſign 
| 4 lach Elbe, ving, out . eee e, e enjoined 
Elizabeth, and her ſon, to keep their favourconcealed 
4 to de world, and let it paſs for their own expence), readily 
came out of theit coaches, and attended Lord Jefferies up to 
* the lady's bedſide, who was then ſick. He repeated the 
purport * what he had hefore ſaid; but ſhe abſolutely refu- 
« ſing, he fell on his knees, vowing never to riſe till his re- 
« queſt was granted. The reſt of the company by his deſire 
4 kneeled alſo; and the lady, being under a ſucces ſurprize, 
4 fainted away. As ſoon as ſhe recovered her ſpeech, ſhe 
cried, gay | Enough, gentlemen, rep lied he 3 my lady 
4 is very goc ſhe ſays, Go; ge. She. repeated het former 
« words with all her ſtrength, but in vain, for her feeble voice 
was loſt in their acelamations of joy; and the Lord Jefferics 
4 ordered the hearſemen to garry the corpſe to Mr. Ruſſel's, 


F an undortaker in Cheapſide, and leave it there * ey | 
en 


＋ 


© choir: attending, an anthem ready ſet, and himſelf waiting 


« fent for the 


I profioy 


* Fan gf of coaches.” "When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles 
> [Dryden ſent, a challenge to the Lord Jefferies, who refuſi 5 | 
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« ſend orders for the embalment, | which, he. added, ſhould. be 
« after the ihe manner. His directions were obeyedꝭ the 
« comp perſed, and Lady Elizabeth and her ſon remained 
& in The next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on 

the Lord Malte und the oy Tei to excuſe his mother and 
t himſelf, by relating the real truth. But neither his Lord- 
« ſhip nor the Biſhop would admit of any plea; eſpecially the 


&, — who had the Abbey lighted, — opened, the 


« for ſome time without any e The undertaker, 
< after three days expectance of orders for embalment without 
45 receiving any, waited on the Lord Jefferies; who pretend» 
1 gnorance of the matter, turned it off with an ill-natured 
ſayings, that thoſe who obſerved the orders of a e 
« frolick:; 2 better; that he remembered nothing at 
& all of it; and that he might do what he pleaſed, kg os the 
« * corpſe. Upon this, the undertaker waited! 2 the Lad 
Elizabeth and cher: ſuin and thrratened to brin — 
« home; and;ſef it before the door; .Fhey:de 14 l reſ- 
“ pite, Which was granted. Me. Charles Dryden 2 a 
7 handſome lettet eo-the Lord Jefferies, whorreturned;it with 


this cool anſwer: ? That he knew: the matter, at 


would be troubled no more about it.” He then addreſſed the 
« Lord Halifax and the Biſhop of Rocheſter, who abſolutely 
© refuſed- to do any thing in OW In this diſtreſs, Dr./Garth 
to the College of Phyficians, and propoſed 
a funeral by ſubſeription, to which himſelf ſet a moſt noble 


Li example. At laſt a day, about three weeks after 22 
© den's deceaſe, was uppointed for the interment. | Dr. 


a fine Latin oration, at the College, over the 
25 attended to the Abbey by a numerous 


« to anſwer it, he ſent ſeyeral others, and went often himſe 


1 but could neither get a letter delivered, nor admittance to 


eak to him ; which ſo. incenſed him, that he. 1 
lince bis Lordſhip refuſed to anſwer him like a bo 4 1 5 


« 4 125 he would watch an opportuni yy to meet, 

hand, though with all the rules of ho 

ſhip hearing, left the town: and Mr. Charles Dryden could 
never have the ſatisfaction of meeting nr, though he ſought 
Lit till his death with the utmoſt application. 


nour; which 115 Lord- 


+ This ſtory I once intended to omit, as it dans: with no 
great Wien Y ner r BAY, 1 AER nx enn but 
#1991853 in” 


2 


* . * 9 
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in a letter — and he only relates that che funeral 
of Dryden was tumultuary and confuſed vu. 
Suppoſing the ſtory true, we may temark, that the 
e of manners, though imperceptible in r whore. ae aps 
pears great when different times, and thoſr not very diſtantz 
are — If at this time a young drunken Lord ſhould 
interrupt the pompous ity of a magnificent funeral; 
— be the event, but that he would be juſtled oui of 
the way, and compelled to be quiet If he ſhould thruſt him. 
ſelf into) a houſe, he would be ſent roughly away ; and; what is 
yet more to the honour of * vm IN 2 Ibeheve that thoſe; 
who had ſubſcribed to the funeral of à man like Dryden, 
2 for . _ NINE Ong 4 . 
ons 0 10 9 Þ "Ont 3&0lf ,2 760 18 
He was buried among the poets in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
where, though the Duke of Newcaftle had, in a general dedi. 
cation prefixed by Congreve to his dramatic: „ uccepted 
thanks for his intention * hin a monument, he lay 
long without 3 ke of Buckin ite 
ve him a tablet, inſcribed with the name of DRY DEN.” 
He married * Lady l abeth Howard, daughter of the 
Earl of Beile with a according to de fatite 


9Y 1 115 fi ir , et 4 imputed 

* An e SDC 6 Guidral das tht et, 
Hough without the cireumſtances that preceded it, is yiv 
Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, publiſhefl in 1 1906, ne 
lates, that on the occaſion there was perfbrmance o ſolemn 
Muſick at the College, and that at the de, Peet which himſelf 
ſaw, ſtanding at the end of dee P boy oi hed there was 
' concert of hautbaꝝs and trumpets. .. en's 12 | 
Fr he ſays, was y the 13th 2 21 17. which; according 

Johnſon, was twelve days aker his deceaſe, and ewa bow 

ng bis funeral was in ſuſj nſe. Way knew not that the expence 
12 it was defrayed by ſu cription 5 but complinients Lord Teffe- 
Ties a3 3k ſo pious an undertaking. He alfo fays, that the cauſe of 

n's death was an ada agen fit his _ vccafioned: by the 
£ growing over the nail, which Velp eee produced a 
mortification in his leg. H. 

1 Tn the Regiſter of the College of Phyſicians, is chi follow- 
ing Entry: % May 3, 1700. . Genſoriis ordinariis. At 
« the requeſt of ſeveral pe uality, that Mr. Dryden 
10 might be carried from — Cebege * Phyſicians to be interred 
* at Weſtminſter, it Was ananimouly granted by the Paefident 
4 and Cenſors.” | 
This entry is not calculated to afford any credit to the narfa- 
tive concerning Lord * R. 


/ 


* 
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imputed to Lord Sommers, not v ery honourable @cithr par 


85 842 8 . 


and, viſiting England in 1704, was drowned in an — 
ſwim acroſs the: — indir) & os {cs 
John was author of a comedy called The Huſtand: his own | 
Cuckold, He is ſaid to have died at Rome. Henry entered 
into ſome religious order. It is ſome proof of Dryden's ſince- 
rity in his ſecond religion, that he taught it to his ſons. A 
man, conſcious of hypocritical profeſſion in himſelf, is not 
likely to convert others; and as his ſons were qualified in 
1693 to appear among the tranſlators of Juveml, . 
9 — ſome religion before their father's; 
Of the perſon of Dryden I know not any — his 
mind, the ' portrait which has been left by Congreve, /¾M 
knew him with great familiarity, is ſuch as adds dur love of 
his manners to our admiration of his genius. He was, we 
are told, (of à nature exceedingly humane and compaſfo- 
4 nate, ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a ſintere re- 
4 conciliation with thoſe that had offended him. His friend- 
« ſhip, where he profeſſed it, went beyond his profeſſioi. 
4 He ; was of a very eaſy of very pleaſing acceſs ; but-ſome- 
« what flow, and, as it were, 'diffident 'in- his advances to 
4 e. he had that in his nature which abhorred intruſion | 
2 He was therefore leſs known, 
his character became more liable to miſ- 
2 — miſrepreſentations: he was very modeſt, 
4 and very eaſily to be diſcountenanced in his approaches to his 
4 equals or ſuperiors. As his reading bad been very exten 
« ſive, ſo was he very happy in a memory tenacious! of every 
« thing that he had read. He was not more poſſuſſed of 
« knowledge than he was communicative of it; but then his 
« communication was by no mean pedantick, or impoſed up. 
« on the-converfation, but juſt ſuch, and went ſo far as, "by 
« the natural turn of the converſation in which he was 
© ed, it was neceſlarily promoted or required. He was 
<« tremely ready and gentle in his correction of the errors of 
© any writer who thought fit to conſult ans and full ag r 
« and patient to admit the reprehenfions of Lame, in reſp. 
« of his o overſights or miſtakes,” 
| To this account of Congreve nothing can be objeted but 
the fondneſs of friendſſiip; — to have excited that fondneſs in 
ſuch a mind is no ſmall degree of praiſe. The diſpoſition of 
Dryden, however, is ſhewn in this character rather as it exhi- 
bited itſelf in curſory converſation, than as it operated on the 


more 
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more important parts of life. His placability and his friend- 
ſnip indeed were ſolid virtues; but courteſy and good- humour 
are often found with little real worth. Since Congreve, who 
knew him well, has told us no more, the reſt muſt be collect- 
ed as it can from other teſtimonies, and particularly from theſe 
notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of himſelf. - 
eee which made him ſo: flow to advance, and ſo 
eaſy to be,repu ſed, was certainly no ſuſpicion of deficient me- 
rit, or — of his aſh value: he appears to have 
known, in its whole extent, the dignity of his own character, 
and to have ſet a very high value on his on powers and per- 
formances. He probably did not offer his converſation, be- 
cauſe he expected! it to be ſolicited; and he retited from à cold 
reception, not ſubmiſſive but indignant, with ſuch xeference of 
 hisown e made him n to _— it to negle@ 
or violation. 

His modeſty was by. no means inetd wich oftentai 
onſneſs 3 he is diligent e to remind the world of his me. 
Tit, and expreſſes; with very little ſcruple his high opinion of 
his dn powers ; but his ſelf- condemnations are read without 
ſcorni * mn ode! his _—_— and love: his 

| Tradition, : nam bids not 1 thatc his confidence in 
hinſelf exempted him from jealouſy of others. He is accuſed 
of envy and inſidiouſneſs ; and is particularly charged with in- 
citing Creech to tranſlate Horace, that he een tele the Tape 
tation which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately diſcover that it is — . cons 
jeQural z the purpoſe was ſuch as no man would Oonkeds p:and 
a erime that admits no proof, why ſhould we believe? 
He has been deſcribed as magiſterially preſiding over the 
For peer writers, and aſſuming the diſtribution of poetical fame; 

be who excels has a right to teach, and he whoſe judge- 

Fwy — inconteſtible may without een, en and 

| 

Cengrete repreſents him as-ready to adviſe. — inſtruct; 
but there is reaſon to believe that his communication was ra- 
ther uſeful than entertaining. He declares of himſelf that he 
was ſaturnine, and not one of thoſe whoſe ſprightly ſayings di- 
yer company 3 and one of his cenſurers ds ow pag 5 5 


. 
Nor vine nor ed e 3 1+ Ar 
*. nt bred, wot or cnt eee 7 bills"; 


1 
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There are men whoſe powers o operate only at leiſure and in 
retirement, and whoſe intellectual vigour deſerts them in con- 
verſation z whom merriment con and objection diſcon- 
certs; whoſe baſhfulneſs reſtrains their exertionʒ and ſuffers 
them not to ſpeał till the time of ſpeaking is paſt; or whoſe 
attention to their own character makes them unwilling te utter 
at hazard what has not been conſidered and cannot be recalled.” 
Of Dryden's ſluggiſhneſs in converſation it is vain to ſearch 
or to gueſs the cauſe,” He — — 
nor language: his intellectual treaſures were 
they were loc up from his on uſe. 4 — — 
when he wrote, flowed in upon him ſo faſt, — only 
« care was which to chuſe, and which to reject. Such rapi- 
dity of oompoſition naturally promiſes a flow of tali; yet we 
muſt be content to believe what an enemy ſays of him, when 
he likewiſe ſays it of himſelf; But — was his character 
as a companion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the 
. perſons of his time. It is related by Carte of the Duke 
Ormond, that he uſed often to paſs K night with Dry- 
den, and thoſe with whom Dryden conſorted: who they were, 
Carte has not told, but certai the convivial tzble at which 
Ormond fat was not with a plebeian ſociety. He 
was indeed reproached with boaſting of his familiarity with the 
Great; and Horace will ſupport him in the „ e that 0h 
pleaſe ſuperiors is not the-loweſt kind of merit. i 
2 merit of pleaſing muſt, howeyer be elmate by the 
Favour is not always gained by good actions or lauda- 
— — — Careſſes and — are often beſtowed 
on the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of pleaſure, or the flat. 
terers of vanity. Dryden has never been charged with any 
perſonal agency unworthy of a good character: he abetted vice 
and vanity with his pen. One of his enemies has accuſed 
him of levidnel 4 s in his converſation ; but, if accuſation without 
proof be credited, who ſhall-be innocent? 
His works afford too many examples of diſſolute; licentiouf. 
neſs, and abject adulation; but they were probably, like his 
merriment, artificial andiconſtrained; the lac . _ 
meditation, and his trade rather than his pleaſure. | - 
Of the: mind that can trade in corruption, and can delibe- 
: rately pollute itſelf with ideal wiekedneſs for the ſake of ſpread- 
ing the contagion in ſociety, I wiſh: not to conceal or excuſe 
the depravity.— Such he ation of the dignity of genius, 
ſuch abuſe of ſuperlative abilities, cannot be contemplated but 
with grief « e N ne can "D — 
eit 10 Ty 
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Dryden has afforded, ** neee, on ag . 


repentance. 

Of dramatiek immorality he. did not want exatnples amdng 
his predeceſſors, o — bis contemiporaries 
but in the meanneſs and ſervility of hyperbolical adulation, i 
know not whether, ſince the days in which the Roman em. 

rors were deifted, he has been ever equalled, 

in an addmſs to Eleanor Gπτ́ un When one he has 
 undertaken:thei-taſk vf praiſe, he nõ longer retains ſhame in 
himſelf, non ſuppoſes” it in his patron. As . odoriferous 
bodies ane obfrrVed to diffuſe. perfumes from year to year, with -· 
out ſenſible diminution af bulk;or weight, he appears never to 
have impoveriſhed his mint of by his expences, how- 
ever — He had all the ſorms of excellence, | intellectual 
and moral, combined in his mind, with endleſs variation; and 
when he had ſcattered on the hero of the day the golden ſhow: 
er-of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he'wiſhed | 
to court on the morrow, new wit and virtue with another 
ſtamp. Of this kind of meanneſs he never ſeems to decline 
the practice, or lament the neceſſity: he conſiders the you 
as entitled to encomiaſtick homage, and b 
as a tribute than a gift, more delighted with the Enie of 
Tas: invention, than mortiſied by the proſtitution” cf his 
. — 
Sons his judgement much re i 
There are minds which eaſily, fink: into ſubmiſſion, that look 


on with \undiſtinguiſhing ' reverence, and diſcover 
no — rank and oma 
riches. 


With his . of 500 nd. of hinkſelf FRE inter. 
"2 mingled a ſtrain of diſcontent and lamentation, a ſullen grow! 
cf reſentment, or a querulous murmur of diſtreſs. His Works 
are under-valued, his merit is unrewarded, and « he has 
« few thanks to *. his ſtars that he was born among Eng- 
« Jjiſhmen,” is ctiticks he is ſometimes contemptubus, 
ſometimes. — and ſometimes ſubmiſſive. The writer 
who thinks his works formed for duration, miſtakes his in- 
tereſt when he mentions his enemies. He degrades his own 
— 1 ſhewing; that he was affected by their cenſures, and 
ng importance to names, which, leſt to themſelves, 

— 3 from 4 7 ˖ 6 From this principle Dry- 
den did not often depart; his complaints are for the greater 
part * he e his page with an adyerſe 
name. He condeſcended indeed to a controverſy with, Settle, 
in which of perhaps may be conſidered rather as —_ 
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than repelling; and-fince Settleris funk: into oblivion * 
remains injurious, only to himſelf. 

Among anſwers to criticks, no posdget attacks, or * 
tercations, are to be included; they are like other poems, 
effuſions of genius, produeed as much to obtain praiſe as to 
_— cenſure, Theſe "Bryan proaches, and | in theſe he, R 
celle 5 

Ot Collier, Blackmore; and Milbourney be has de ue 
tion in the Preface of his Fables. To the cenſure of Collier, 
22 I — be 7 termed 8 criti- 
ciſms, he makes little reply; being, at the age of -cight, 
armee es ber things than the laps — e | 
—— of Callier's $ rudeneſs, and the <« of his 
4 raillery;“ and aſſerts, that & in many 
4 vert dy hie gloſſes the meaning of — he . 
but in other things he confeſſes that be is juſtly taxed; and 
ſays, with great calmneſs and candour, & 1 pleaded 
“ guilty to all thoughts or expreſſtons of mine that can be 
4 truly accuſed of obſcenity, immorality, or - profaneneſs, and 
« retrat them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if 
(e be my friend, he will be glad of my repentance.” Yet 
as our beſt pos tons are impetſect, he left ſtanding in the 
ſame book a reflection on Colſier of great aſperity, and indeed 
of more aſperity than wit. 

Blackmore he repreſents as made his enemy by the poem of 
Atſalom and Achitophel, which; c he thinks a little hard upon 
« his fanatick patrons; and charges him with borrow! — 
plan of his pry the Preface to ſJuvenal,- & thou 
* had,” ſays he, the buſeneſs not to acknowle e bis 
4 factor, but inſtead of it to traduee me in a li | | 

The libel in which Blackmore tradueed him was 2 r 
upon Mit; in which, having lamented the exuberance of 
falſe wit and the deficien y of true, he proper that all 
wit ſhould be recoined it is current, appoints 
3 2 ed al that is light or debad. 


Tia true, that 7 * — 14 drofs. 
Is 'd away, there be mighty ; | 
Ld Congaira Southern, manly Wy 
When thus — d, will grievous ſufferers de; 

| Into the melting pot when Dryden comes, 0 
What horrid Kenn will riſe, what noiſome fumes ! 
How will he ſhrink, when all his lewd allay, 


* wicked mixture, S be purg'd. n 


This 
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Thus ſtands the paſſage in the laſt edition; but ĩn the ori- 
wow there was an abatement of the cenſure, e thus 7 


1 @ pave 1 twill bear OE 


' 


4 


A fading the phe man 3 and the civiliry 
diſregarded, ungenerouſly omitted the ſofter part. Such va- 
riations diſcover a writer who conſults his paſſions more than 
his virtue; and it may be reaſonably foppaled that Dryden 
imputes his enmity to its true ons. |» —— 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in i ene; Gods 2s are 
always ready at the-call of a er, W — 7 a ſhort 
extract will be ſufficient. & He pretends. a quarrel to me, that 
LI have fallen foul RR if I have, I am only to 
& aſk pardon of good — and am afraid his ſhare of the 
« reparation. will come to little. Let him be- ſatisfied that 
&« he ſhall never be able to force himſelf upon me for an ad- 
4 yerſary.z I contemn him too much to enter into competis 
“ tion with him. 

« As for the reſt of thoſe who have written againſt me, they 
« are ſuch ſcoundrels that they deſerve not the leaſt. notice to 
4 be taken of them. Blackmore and Milbourne are only 
6 diſtinguiſhed from the crowd by being remembered to their 
« infamy. | 

_ Dryden indeed diſcovered, i in many of his writings, an af 

and abſurd malignity to prieſts and prieſthood, which 
naturally raiſed him many enemies, and which was ſometimes 
as unſeaſonably reſented as it was exerted. © Trap 
that he calls the ſacrificer in the Georgichs © be Hal 
Butcher: the tranſlation is not indeed ridiculous; but 
Trapp's anger ariſes from his zeal, not for the author, but 
the prieſt ; as if any reproach of the follies of Paganiſm could 
be extended to the preachers of truth. _ 

Dryden's diſlike of the prieſthood is imputed by Lang- 
beine, and I think by Brown, to a repulſe which he ſuffered 
when he ſolicited ordination : but he denies, in the Preface 
to his Fables, that he ever deſigned to enter into the Church; 
and ſuch a denial he would not have hazarded, if he could 
have been convicted of falſehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is ſeldom at a great diſtance 


from irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords no except, 


tion to this obſervation. His writings exhibit many paſſages, 
which, with all the allowance that can be made for charac- 


ters and occaſions, are ſuch as piety would not haye — 
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and ſuch as may vitiate light and unprincipled minds; But 
there is no reaſon for. ſuppoſing that he diſbelieved the reli- 
ion which he diſobeyed. He forgot his duty rather than 
iſowned it. His tendency. to pfofaneneſs is the effect of 
levity, negligence, and looſe eonverſation, with a deſire of 
accommodating himſelf to the corruption of the times, by 
venturing to be wicked as far as he durſt. When he 
rofeſſed himſelf a convert to Popery, he did not pretend to 
— received any new conviction of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity. „ e fr 
The proſecution of criticks was not the worſt. of his vexa- 
tions; he was much more diſturbed by the importunities of 
want. His complaints of poverty are ſo frequently repeated, 
either with the dejection of weakneſs ſinking in helpleſs 
miſery, or the indignation of merit claiming its tribute from 
mankind, that it is impoſſible not to deteſt the age which 
could impoſe on ſuch a man the neceſſity of ſuch ſolicitations, 
or not to deſpiſe the man who could. ſubmit to ſuch ſolicita- 
tions without neceſlity. AVI en Horning 88 
Whether by the world's neglect, or his own imprudence, 
I am afraid that the greateſt part of his life was paſſed in 
exigences. Such outeries were ſurely never uttered but in 
ſevere pain. Of his ſupplies or his expences no probable eſti- 
mate can now be made. Except the ſalary of the Laureat, 
to which King James added the office of Hiſtoriographer, per- 
haps with ſome additional emoluments, his whole revenue 
ſeems to have been caſual; and it is well known that he 
ſeldom lives frugally who lives by chance. Hope is always 
liberal; and they that truſt her promiſes make little ſcruple cf 
revelling to- day on the profits of the morrow | 
Of bis plays the profit was not great; and cf the produce 
of his other works very little intelligence can be had. By 
diſcourſing with the late amiable Mr. Tonſon, I could not 
find that any memorials of the tranſactions between his pre- 
deceſſor and Dryden had been preſerved, except the following 
papers: „ etna a6 . | 
I do hereby promiſe to pay John Dryden, Eſq. or order, 
« on the 25th cx ch, 1699, the ſum of two hundred and 
« fifty guineas, in conſideration of ten thouſand verſes, which 
« the ſaid John Dryden, Eſq. is to deliver to me Jacob Ton- 
.« ſon, when finiſhed, whereof ſeven thouſand five. hundred 
.« verſes, more or- leſs, are already in the ſaid Jacob Tonſon's 
poſſeſſion. And I do hereby farther promiſe, and engage 
« myſelf, to make up the ſaid ſum; of two hundred and fifty 
6 ö three hundred pounds ſterling to the ſaid John 
Dryden, Eſq. his executors, adminiſtrators, or affigns, at 
TY | e the 


— —— — ö 
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4 preſſion of the foreſaid ten thouſand verſes ; 
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& che beginning of the ſecond impreſſion of the ſaid ten thou. 
« ſand verſes: 4 . fe) Au hy l Ki n 
In witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, 
« this 20th day of March, 1699. Jacob Jonſon. 
4 Sealed and delivered, being 


. firſt duly ſtampt, purſu- 


ant to the acts of parlia- 
4 ment for that purpoſe, 
* jn the preſence ß 
« Ben. Portlock, 
« Will. Congfeve,” 2 NIE Ag Ik 
e « March 24th, 1698 
4 Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonſon the ſum of two 
« hundred ſixty-eight pounds fifteen ſhillings, in purſuance of 
& an agreement for ten thouſand verſes, to be delivered by me 
<« to the ſaid Jacob Tonſon, | whereof I have already delivered 
« to him about ſeven thouſand five hundred, more or leſs; 


cc he the ſaid Jacob Tonſon being obliged to make up the fore- 


« ſaid ſum of two hundred ſixty- eight pounds fifteen ſhillings 


_ 


* three hundred pounds, at the beginning of the ſecond-im- 
„ I fay, received by me is 


i 

| boy © i John Dryden. 

« Witneſs, Charles Dryden.“ . To : 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at 1/. 15. 6d. is 2680. 155, 

It is manifeſt, from the dates of this contract, that it re- 

lates to the volume of Fables, which contains about twelve 

thouſand verſes, and for which therefore the payment muſt have 
been afterwards — | 5 

' I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in which 

he deſires Tonſon to bring him money, to pay for a watch which 


he had ordered for his ſon, and which the maker would not 


leave without the price. | . 7 
The inevitable conſequence of poverty is . 
Dryden had gow recourſe in his exigences but to his 
bookſeller. The particular character of Tonſon I do not 
know; but the general conduct of traders was much leſs 
liberal in thoſe times than in our own; their views were 
narrower, and their manners groſſer. To the mercantile rug- 
eſs of that race, the delicacy of -the poet was ſometimes 


. expoſed, Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had culti- 


vated poetry; related to Dr. King of Oxford, that one day, 
when he viſited Dryden, they heard, as were converſing, 


another perſon entering the houſe. ©< This, faid Dryden, 
4 is Tonſon. You will take care not to depart before he 


cc goes 
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„goes away: for I have nor completed the gen which . 
64 beams him; and, if you leave me un protected, I muſt 
* ſuffer all the rudeneſs to d which his reſentment can prompt 
« his tongue. : 
What rewards he odtalned for his poems, ' beſides the pay- — 
ment of the bookſeller, cannot be known : Mr. Die 
who conſulted ſome of his relations, was informed that his 
Fables obtained five hundred pounds from the Dutcheſs of 
Ormond ; a preſent not unſuitable to the magnificence of 
that ſplendid family ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating that 
1 nk were paid by a muſical. ſociety for the uſe of 
ade eee Neeber e Fel e 
In thoſe days the c οqοjẽy o t was 
and the payments of the Exchequer were bob uncer- 
tain; of this diſordet there is reaſon to believe that the Laureat 
ſometimes felt the effects; for in one of his Prefaces he com- 
plains of thoſe, Who, deing intruſted with the diſtribution of 
—— 8 . . ſuffer thoſe that depend pon it to lan- 
guiſn in 


Of bn e 7 [habits or "Night artiiſernents, tradition has re- 
tained little. Of the- only two men whom I have found to 
whom he was perſonally known, one told me, that at the 


— which! he 2 called Will's Coffce-houſe, the 
verge rink: diſpute was made to him : and the 
his armed chair, which in the winter had a 
eue and cke. place by the fire, was in the ſummer 
placed in the balcony, and that he called the two places his 
— and his ſummer ſeat. This is all the 9 which | 
his two ſurvivors afforded me. } 
One of his opinions will do him no honour in the preſent 
age, though in his own time, at leaſt in the wh ye of it, 
he was far from having it confined to himſelf. He put great 
confidence in the prognoſtications of Judicial trol In 
the Appendix to the Life of Congreveè is a narrative ſome 
of his predictions wonderfully fulfilled ; but 1 know not the 
writer's means of information, or character of veracity. That 
he had the configurations of the horoſcope in his mind, and 
conſidered them as e the affairs of weld = os” 
not fordent to hint. 5 BO 
4 ae 24 '> ; | | © xls | 
The uot malice of th lays is pa — 
ow frequent trine: er 
And high-rair'd Fove, f 5 e 
Thoſe. weights took off that on his planet oy 
Will gloriouſly the neu- laid works 


Vor- V. 8 : Ho | 
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| 5, 5 in We eee Fr ery 


to his, ſuperſtition, by attributing the, > ome; of 
Cy ths fope he ls ates, at = a 8 me No 


doubt 75 bv Dpotians 

So Changi te the knowledge which I have bern 
ible to SER Wen 5 e lilo and domeſtick man- 
vers of a mau, whom 00 e Wees | 


with reverence as e — burt 
"DRYDEN CORN a 2 ae 
Engfiſ DEN way be e e <0 firſt taught ws Yo 7 — 
gi upp ease nee — — 
former | wrote 1 75 04 0 


ducted rough 2 fl ang and Mags 2 genius that 
and rarely deſerted him. Of the rel A, wo who Bac 
m. 


4 1% 


laws of propri gg ye ected to teach 
Two ri of 1 2 0 Par were written in the | 
Elizabeth by Webb 'and Puttenham, from which. 
might be learned, and 2 few hints had been a" by FR 
7 7810 but 85 s Eſſay on Dramatic! Poetry was 
the firſt regular and valuable treatiſe on the art of writing. 
_ He wh, | having fo his 2 10 * 15 nt. age of of 


ngli 4 18 turns 
not pe I A f increaſe of Lene or eee 25 
of inſtru 994 4 e is P critical 
were then in the hands of a few, wh 2 had gathered — | 
ly from the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and 
rench. The ſtructure of poems was then not 
generally underſtod. ee 5 by inſtinct; and 


poets perhaps 
I Lino el his full purpaſe loſes himſelf f in his 
own luſtre, Of an opinion which is no longer doubted, the 
Ka 7 . ne | be examined. Of an art univerfally prac- 
Wong oy ny Bog op bun rn 
pu 1 3g 3 the appearance 
4505 which — have have beſtowed upon ourſelyes, as the 
dew appears to riſe E which it refreſhes... 
To judge rightly of an author, we muſt tranſport ourſelves 
to his time, and examine what were the wants of his contem- 
poraries, and what were his meang of erh them, That 
which is eaſy at one time was t at another, Dryden 
at leaſt i mported hi ſcience, and gave bis country {what it 
— or, rather, he im 7 nw joe 
Is manufactured them by his own = 


| 


_ © cumScaligero errare, 3 cum Clavio'vedte 
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he Dialogue on the rama w Oha, — 5 
criticiſmy written hen 1 . 
on and therefore Iaboured with that dil - 


— hiqafelf ſamewhat tb rrauſtg e nan 

— _ —— | 

and partly by ſurraſa. * wall — | 
nce of. our language, a erbatiſe 


E 
y variegated with ve repeeſemtatiots of cppes 


gte probabilities, ſo urin ened with imagery. fo 
wich — His! . the 1 5 atifts arg 


verence,' boadt el Saba tr 


phraſed lon epitome .. Gf 57 of "having 
' ſor baer motal, of lower hin "thought of 
— ip: * +»; 201 F. e 7809 bt! . ; oy if! ih 1 


un this,” and dd al dieler laps The 
criticiſm of: Drydem is the critieiſm af a phot; t a muff ol 
leQian, of theorems, nor 4 rude-:deteftions — which 
perhaps the n N. able to haue committed; buy 4 
gay ar omg.” vigorvu $ diſſertation, where delight vis min ld ich 
adde and "whore the dad proves l fg F Judge 
ment by his pat of performance: 
The en. effect — 
Were pos de can veyed, never mot dearly emem 
tham in the 4 . — Rymer gu 8 
was ſaid of à difpute between two ma 


ee 1 ihe 
"To farms Kind every 
's prick bet Avery 
courſes. With we are in queſt of Truck; 
vom we find; if we find her at all, dfeſt in the gracis f 
e und, if e miſs ber, che labbur of che purfuit ß. 
wards indelf; we are led only n flowers 
Rymer, without taking a nearer, takes a rougher way; every 
ſtep is to be made through thorns am b and Truth, 


« it was more eli 
« with the other. 
muſt feel at the x of 


. 


W * 


* 
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ful by her habit. n's crĩticiſm erer . 
queen; Rymer'shas «| e feroci r gs 

0 Toke had ſtudied with Gill | 

and rged or rettiſied his notions, 7 

i hebatbhis mind ſtored: wi and 

vations ; he out his knowled labour; 
of labour, notwithſtanding the m tiplici el his prallen, 


there is ſufficient reaſon to ſuſpect tliat be was not a lover, 
To write cen amaru with fondneſs for the employment, with 
tual tauchet and retouches, with unwillingneſs: ta take 
ve of his own idea, and an unwearied purſuitiof -undttaina» 
— ws, I think, no part of his character. 
is criticiſm may be conſidered aa general or occaſianal. 
Ini his general precepts, which depend upm the nature of 
nh andithe ſtructure of maya 775 he may doubt. 
ſafely recommended to the confidence of the reader; 
bat katborzdvend and ar poſitions were ſometimes i — 
_ tereſted, ſometimes negli — capricious... 
is nat without reaſon that Trapp, of - 2 
. Been ene Arcite, fays, „ Novimus judicium 
ate quodam Chauceri, pulchto ſane illo; 
5 8 audando, — quod nom modo vere epi- 
<« cum fit, ſed Iliada etiam atque Eneada æquet, imo ſuperet, 
«Sed novimus « mh illius maximi mon ſemper 
<-accuratiflimas eſſe ce nec ad ſeveriſſimam eritices 
Dnormam Een: fle judice id plerumque orcinum ei 
— — manibus habet, & in quo nunc occu 
A ore by no means conſtant to himſelf, His de- 
fence and deſertion of dramatick rhyme is generally known. 
| Spence; in his remarks on Pope's Odyſſey, produces what he 
| thanks: an unconquerable quotation from Dryden's preface to 


verſes but he forgets that . attempted the Iliad, 
ſetde years afterwards, r 
tranſlated into rhyme. | Henn 
Wben he danny objection to obviate; 6r licence to de- 
fend; he is not very ſcrupulous about what he aſſerts, nor 
very cautious, if the preſent — be ſerved, not to entangle 


8 himſelf in his own ſophiſtries. But when all arts are ex- 


ers 


— 4 like other hunted animals, he ſometimes 


been ve w7 
ie firſt lic 41 1g 75 1 
„Virgil, be 47 1 ah, 1 17 
ught. Seating n . 


5 tht : 3 
eq FI : SY. a wig THIGHS 4 N 


Staddus PR hops himſelf, as he | to exagge 

tion au pork h but undoubtedly Virgil would 
haſty, if he had condemned kim to ſtraw- for | 

that occurred — 4 7 into the ſervice: i: 1 

What he wiſhes to ſay, he ſays at ae * cited Gerda. 
the; which he had never ſeen; gives a falſe account of Chap- 
— verſiſication; and diſcovers, in the preface to his Fables, 
that he tranſlated the firſt book of the eee knowing 
what was in the ſecond.” gin 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden vveri made or 
great advances in literature. ' As having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at Weſtminſter under the tuition of by, who advanced 
his ſcholars to a height of knowledge very rarely 22 
grammar- ſchools, he reſided after wards t Cambridge; it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that his ſkill in the Wed languages 
deficient; compared'with that of common ſtudents; but I 
ſcholaſtic acquiſitions ſeem not Proportionate to 22 
nities and abilities. He could not, like Miltoa'or: C. 88 
have made his name illuſtrious merdy by his Joining. — 


mentions bur few books, and thoſe: aslie I 
track of ſtudy z from which if ever he 
in danger of loſing himſelf in unknown regions. ad 


In his Dialogue on the „ he 3 gen 
G that the Latin trage gedy of Medea is not Ovid'sy be! 
cauſe it is not ſufficiently intereſting and pathetick. He might 
have determined the queſtion; upon; ſurer evidence for it is 

quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca v and the only 
line et d remains in Ovid's: play, for one line is left us, is 
not there to be found. There was therefore: no n * 3 of the 
gravity of conjecture, or the diſcuſſion of plot or ſentiment, 
to find what was already known upon 95 bran” than, 

| * diſcuſſions can ever reach. 9 
£118, 


* Preface to Ovid's VERT Dr. J. 


Sky D* * 
mn hep Sk 


. or ſu My la 
ed; or etren ebus, 


*thews hat 
ne . ſcattere d. 
Vet it canno 8 ſaid chat his genius is ever uni! vided of 
matter, or tha at if Pentiry of cs. His 
works abound with knowledge, and ſparkle with illuſtrations. 
_ - There is ſeargtly-any ſalence bt: faculty: that: does not; fepply 
bios wich otcaſiendl unages:.ahd;lucky funilicudes g every page 
:Gſcovers æ mind very widely atquittited*betth with Art and 
{ndrurt, and in, Hill poſldſ pollen of; res ſore of ng 
wealth. Of him that kndws:mach natural to ſuppoſe» that 
puts Ras read 2 diligence: yet I rather believe :tHAt/ the 
Uryſden was gleaned from accidental intelligence 
and . r by a quick apprehenſion, a wr 
faleftion, anda happy memory, a keen appetite df knowledgy, 
and a powerful digeſtion ; by vigilance that permitted no 
to paſs without ;ndtice; Wer of teflechion that ſuffer 
nothin uſeful th be loſt. A mindlike Diyden's, always curi- 
ways. ative, to which he e vr e us proud 


2 

| a of which every cine ſplicited the; iregaid, 
5 _ of Eels a mode pleaſantj per- 
haps a nearef way wielg#® than by the. Tiere progret af 


folitary reading. ty not ſdppoſe: that lie deſpiſed books; or 
23 neglected them z but thut he: Mag carried hut, rb 
the K bf. 8 to more F vid and ſpecty ãnſttue- 
tors ; and: that bis ſtudies were rather. bela 494 bur 
than conſtant aid: ſyſtem atücal, it E OG 9 LO + 14777 
It pmuſt bb aan tat be ſcartely ever aþpears\ to-want 
book-learning but» when he mentions boobs; and % him 
may be rranfered e which he gies hid mater 
s: 10. L 27 ea 1710 X [7 (1 1 904, gf. * 92 baer 
nee 12 6 i: ug br! 18 Vi 5 *\ 3.154 1 115 "ul 10 't 11 Jun 


el His copverfatzon, wir, And party b Matiz lab 51 
1414 Bid Innes ths al noble, ful = WO vl had 
b 7&4 Were ſuch, Ae 4 4 id 5 ji 
Ho Func To all, 40 all. b\ 9 our | — 5 4 {5 85 
i ons wh aut oo. his judgement true: 
That the moſt learn'd with ſhame confeſs | 
His knowledge more, his reading only le 
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undertake & ty, of 22 5 


his — except is pages which he one: to bi 
05 but none of his | prefaces were ever thought 5 8 ing 
They have not che formality of a ſettled ity) whe he 
firſt half of the ſentence betrays the other. ge en 20 
never balanced, nor the periods modelled: every word” I 
to drop by chance, though 1 it falls into its 1 8 place. 
thing is Cold or Janguid? the whole is airy, animated, an 
gorous ; what is little, is gay; what is great, is ſplendid, 7 
may be thought! to mention himſelf too <quently ; "but, whi 
he forces Hitmfelf upon our e we cannot refuſe him 
ſtand high in his own.” Every thing is 3 by he pla 5 
images, and the 4 ws pa of 15 reſflon. gh 4 
ah maths if eſe; though tf Fei carte than 5 
* ha 1 Fi thou gh; fines Hi $ earhier works more than 
_— has palſed, they have ating yet uncouth or oblo- 


"He who with dich will nbt Eaflip C manner, ſach 
a recurrence of particular modes as miy be cafily noted. 
den is always angther and the ſame; he does not exhibit. a 
ſecond time the fathie elegantes in the farye e form, nor ap 
to have any art other than that — expteflng with clearn 
what he thitiks with” vigour. could nor 7 45 
imitated, either Relonlfy-or 1 e for, being 
equable and alvvays varied, it has no procainent or diſc We. 
tive charactets. The beauty who is bea free from diſpro- 
portion of parts and features cannot be ridiculed by an over». 
charged emblance. | 
From his proſe, however, Dryden dirthes only. his. acei- 
dental and ſeconda 1 50 the veneration with 8 his 
name is pronounced by every cultivator of Engliſh 
ture, is paid to him by he refined the language, improved 
the ſentiments, and tuned the numbers of Engli Poetry. 7 
After about half a century of forced thoughts. and ru 
288 _ adyances towards nature and harmony had 
dready mad 8 and Denham ; ; they hed been cha | 
courſes in rhyme grew more pl ar 55 when they were 
es into Gandhi” 40 that verſe e 180 i the. 


number but the e ſyllab 185 Fi 


But though they did much, who can deny that they left 
much to do? Their works were not many, nor were their 
minds of very ample comprehenſion... More examples of 


more modes of compoſition. were neceſſary for the eſtabliſh. 


ment of regularity, and the introduction of propriety in word 


and thought. 


Every language of a learned nation neceſſarily divides it- 
ſelf into diction ſcholaſtick and popular, grave and familiar, 
elegant and groſs; and from a nice diſtinction of theſe dif- 


ferent parts ariſes a great part of the beauty of ſtyle. | But, if 


we except a few minds, the favourites of nature, to whom 
their own orga rectitude was in the place of rules, this 
delicacy of ſe 


took for every purpoſe what chance might offer him. 
© There was therefore before the time of Dryden no poetica 


diction, no ſyſtem of words at once refined from the groſſneſs 
of domeſtick uſe, and free from the harſhneſs. of terms ap- 
propriated to particular arts. Words too familiar, or too re- 
mote, defeat the purpoſe of a poet. From thoſe ſounds which 


we hear on ſmall or on coarſe cccaſions, we do not eaſily re- 


ceive ſtrong impreſſions, or delightful images; and words to 
which we are nearly ſtrangers, whenever they occur, draw 
MTN on themſelyes which they Thould 

ungs. » wy 15 ; ASE x 2 N a Are ta © £1 $7V} 
3 Thoſe happy combinations of words which diſtinguiſh poe- 
try from ptoſe had been rarely attempted; we bad few ele- 


s, or flowers of ſpeech; the roſes. had not yet been 


plucked from, the bramble, or different colours had not been 
oined to enliven one another eee e 
It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham could have 
over- born the prejudices which had long prevailed, and which 
evon then were theltered by the . of Cowley, The 
new verſification, as it was called, may be conſidered as owing 
its eſtabliſhment to Dryden; frcm whoſe time it is apparent 
that Engliſh poetry has had no tendency to relapſe to its for- 
mer favageneſs. _ PE 1 


1 4 


T The affluence and comprehenſion of our language i very 


illuftriouſly diſplayed in our poetical tranſlations of Ancient 


Writers; a work which the French ſeem to relinquiſh in 


deſpair, and which we were long unable to perform with dex- 


terity. Ben Jonſon thought it neceſſary to copy Horace almoſt 
wo 


conſiders it as indiſpenſably requiſite in à tranſlation to give 


line for line. It is ſaid that Sandys, whom Dryden calls wr 


ection was little known to our authors; our 
ſpeech lay before them in a heap of confuſion ; and every man | 


tranſmit, to 


by word ; Feltham, his contempcrary and adverſary, 


* 
* LAc  y oc: aa 


DRYDEN * 


1 
beſt verſifier pf the laſt age, has ſtruggled hard to compriſe 

. in the E — ea in the ſame num- 
= of verſes with, the or e Holyday had in view 
but to ſhew that he underſtood his wg with ſo li | 
to the grandeur. of bis- diction, or the volubility of his num- 
bers, that his metres can hardly be called verſes; deere 
not be read without reluctance, nor will the labour always be 
rewarded by underſtanding them. Cowley ſaw that ſuch 
copyers were à ſeruile race; wo aſſerted his liberty, and =” 
his ings ſo * — ct * authors. It — 
for en to imits poetical liberty, 
juſt = and examples of tranſlatinn — ; 

When lang are formed upon different principles, it is 
impoſſible that the ſame modes of expreſſion ſhould: 
be elegant | in While they run on together, the cloſeſt | 
tranſlation may be conſidered as the beſt; but when they diva- 
ricate, each 9 its natural courſe. Where correſpon- 
dence cannot be obtained, it is neceſſary to be content with 
ſomething equivalent. « Tranſlation therefore, ſa ſays — 


den, “ is net. eee pataphraſe, nor ſo _ 
« AN ON 12 _— 


A a hate different. fi ; roi Scl 
and the humble. In yl; proper choices 
2 oy le pt} the 2 — which Dryden pri ncipally ex- 
rom the tranſlator; / He is to exhibit his N thoughts | 
e 
his e ngliſh: ru mag ce is not 
bo — hyperbolical oſtentation is not to be; reprefied ;' 4 
nor ſententious affectation to have its point blüfted. * 
tranſlator is to be like his ane Us; not his buſineſy! 
"The reaſonablencla of theſe. rules ſoems latent fü ef 
vindication; and the effects produced by obſerving them hd by 
ſo happy, that I know not whether they were ever op get 
big Edward Sherburne, re whoſe learning 3 prexee ha 
his powers of poetry; who, being better qu to 
the meaning than the ſpirit of Seneca, has introduced his — 1/ = 
| 1 three tragedies by a defence of eloſe tranſlation- The 
fe ech of Home h —— oor —_— 
ence eir ice, he a ous explanation 
taken ae from them; but reaſon om not Horace to ſup. 


Wk ſeldom happens that all the e pen concur to any 


eat effect: will is wanting to power, or power to will, or 
"0 are impeded by external obſtructions. The exigences 


in which, Dryden was condemned to paſt his life are „ 
ly 
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; ſuppoſed oo have: blalled lis nius, to have driven out 
—— in a —— and to Rave intercepted 


the 1 wy, gar which 4Jonger growth. would have 
e 
Wo erty, like other righd peer, is ſbihdthines'468 — 


accuſed. If the / excellence of Dryder's works was Teſſtn 
by his i digente, Hein nander was frereuſed + 1 know 
Got bone ie wlll be proved, thariF hs zud witten s he would 
have written better; or that indeed he would have untler- 
the toil of an author, if he had not deen foliited 1 
more preſſing than che love of Preiſe. 
But, as is faid by his Sevallian,” 40 


1 91 2® i 31 * * 8 110 1589 


0 e ha bes, iv unknown; what ve, 


We that Drydet?s! foveral/ produRions Were fo — 
-expediehts for his ſupport; his phys Wete therefore 
5 Nes and his poems were almoſt all occaftonal. 
| aoccaſional performance no beiglit of excellence can 
be pes ed from any mind, "however fertile im itfelf, nd 
however ſtored with eit des. He whoſe work is general 
and arbitrary bas the choite of his matter) and takes that 
which, his inclination and Bis ſtudies have heſt qualified him to 
diſplay and decorate. Hę is at liberty to delay his publication 
oh he js Gul his friemds and himſelf, wry has reformed 
| | y ſubſequent examination, poliſhed 
1 itande of porter earn dr 
| to leave behind it. Virgil is related to have poured out 
4 CERA number of lines in the gy NN paſſed the 
e eing them to fewer 
occaſional poet is ercumiribed by the rarrowtid of 
Whatever car happen to man has: happened ſo 
xa little remains for fancy or invention. We have 
heen all born; we haue moſt of us bern married; and ſo many 
ve died before us, that our deaths can ſupply but few mate- 
= for n In the fate of Princes the public bas an in- 


tereſt; and What happens to them of good or evil, the 
have always conſidered as buſinefs for — But . 


many imaugu gratulations, nuptial hymns; and funeral 
Sw he muſt be highly — by nature, or by fortune, 
ho ſays any ching not faid before.” Even war and conqueſt, 
however ſplendid, ſuggeſt no new images; the triumphal 
chariot of A victorious monarch can be decked only with thoſe 
atnaments that have graced his predeceſſors.” | | 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem muſt not 
ae till the occaſion is ra The lucky 


4 
3. , 


7 


* | | 


| Maine +7 SD 
the compoſition 

buſy, and admira 

other event ſhould Ia 2 


effect of long 1 
the treaſures of. the So SW 167415 

The death of Cromwell bias the: fit 
called. forth e rel 
have beauties and 15 


od 5111 {fil mk 7 ; 
Malick event which 
His beroiak ſtanzas 


ls Sm oo ES om 
though Gond never” to Babe Been popu 
2 5 thin * his ear With the” Hara of 


ear 15 Hts welt beat 5 
this 01 978 ty : | ** 4. 


* SS w+ 


— dh not . Han free bis fr 
of forced. conceits. 101 s verles e on th 


ane. Ae 5 2 95 mr ab 
18 A! 1777 3 8 10 517 . deim Mi * R 


Could IIs 3 LE. * N n 51 [4 Ny 
But found bis life, too, true a a 


And af N : 2 lr virtue at 
by adverſity, he makes this 


Well the 
On . W d — of © 


de S N of che fri, 


Aer 


* 
tt 2972 ; H edc 911 


"ue 
its 
41 

7 


20 A i Fe 


2 ur 42 a 7 4 
: 7 4158 ; 87 


. cy | 
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t_ alone | TY 111 15 £98 ©; 
ane ee en . cluſter. of 
—— a Ne, as W MS | hs here be 

*T was Monk, whom Providence 1 d to looſe * 

Thoſe real bonds falſe freedom ditimpeſes 57> 1d 1 
The bleffed {aims that watch hiv tardiby fee 

Did from their ſtars with Joyiul wonder * P 

8 0 


$ 


D R FT .D E N. 


To ſes ſmall hes deans reef, weights along, 
; Noc in heir bulk, but in heir ord e „ 
2 "Thus „ peneile can hy 7 reſtore ee FLEE 
PAP ©" Smiles to ar ch chan x ep at wept before Re mnt age 
Wich eaſe ſuch f. Graph e purſue, a adorn aged 
As fanc frames for fancy n 
N ok en ourſelves to een We beta 
Et ſhuns che mint like gold that chymiſts ite!” Woig 305 
| How hard was then his taſk, It once to be v1 to Bots 
What in the body natural we ſee?'-- ——* 1 roms: o—_ 970 
Man Architect diſtinctly did ordaim n 
15 87 ede muſcles, nerves,” and of the brain-xßx 
Through viewleſs conduits ſpirits to diſpenſe 
Tue ſprings of motion from the ſeat o an don aao, 
Tyvwas not the haſty product of D e tt 
But the well · ripen d fruit of wiſe aer. a6 gels 21 pe 
He, like a patient angler, ere afra Ae GG. 
Would iet em play awhile upon the hook. 5300 d 
Our bert food the ſtomach ia bours t raveCl mon 
At firſt embracing what it trait doth cruſh. 


\ 
£43 * 0 Din 


. Wiſe leaches will not vain 25050 obtrude, 0 
While growing pains onounce the humours exude; EE 
Deaf to v4 421 # wait upon the ill. OR 
Till ſome ſafe, eng authorize their fill. 8 0 $0 5 
g 14 N ws 7 


1 | Hehad not yet b indeed he never lanes well, 4 
r improper uſe of ology. pO ving rewar 
ea the Heathen | deities for Pal ry . 5 


Wich Ales Jo the facred altar firows? ? 
. .. To all the ſea- -gods Charles an offerin ng owes; 8 l 
A bull to thee, Portunus, ſhall be flan j 


7 11 their care, 1 4 181 i Ela) 


th 


Aram to you, ye Tempeſts of the Main. vba 127 I 
He tells us, in the 2 of religion, 0 uiyiid 6 


Pra 4 710 1 lien And ravich'd chene "fron thence, 
2 ven 1 is took by violence. lh 


And afterwards mentions one of the moſt awful paſſage 
Sacred Hiſtory." a 1 
e e too curious whe quite u, 


as, 


F 
# 4X ” I. 


For bs 6 exa ths we Gan d before, . * 8 1 L 
And, drr eee made * ds. 1 
1 F 220% 6? 7; 1s 1 4184 

9 ＋ 2 F 1 | How 


DRE DEN 269 


i rer: if EIT vp + 544" + man 21011 0 6 18 


Now fr he was yet en  ihinking fe necol 
ſentiments on na peary fro thi e agen, 
fictions and hyperbeles: $91 r 4 t$,01 dee 


ar vio dite of eum 3470) E [law 0 
The winds, that never 0 on aunt Con 12 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; = wy 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not en RES 69 art. --» 
Their ſtraiten d lung - 


428 
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It is no longer pr aye cheats your an i S wn 
As you meet it, che la ud ape makes... 
Tue land returns, and in Fir wears rite”? r f ä 
The marks of rer . ane, bear. lehre! 
[ know not whethet "this | 
= 
verſes, in fepreſe 
place to receiye the king. 


« was in my time, I do Wer it are bs 
| fo mc Ke rao eee. 
Some lines deſerye to be quoted. 1 
You; have already quench'd alles Wi 4217 0 bo 
And seal, that burnt it, only warms the land; dats 2h 
f The jealous ſects that durſt not truſt their eauſe a 
So far from their own will as to the laws, . ; 2266320 
Him for their umpire and their ſynod take, | 
Amn "If 1057 p not 


. 


Here may be eee ee 
which, I believe, in Ri works, 9 another: 


Nor is ĩt duty, or our hope alone, att n 
Creates that joy, but full fuis. abt 

In the verſes to the Lord Chancellor Clareadon; Hive; ours 
afterwards, is a conceit ſo hopeleſs at the firſt view, that few 
would have attempted it; and ſo ſucceſsfully laboured, that 
though at laſt it gives the reader more perplexity than pleaſure, 
and ſeems hardly worth the ſtudy that it coſts, yet it muſt 


be valued as 3 a ming At once W e b 
benſive: 1 5 


In open prof] nothin e n * 
Wa projet no "oh Join d unto the thy: N 


Until 


** 


So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt view 8 
1 Is only, pound by our king And you 3-7 * 20 "a We; #f 


e e Pal 4 ue eineni 


— 


{il bar, 2 anon 
That though rower, "iy 1 
| 14 "Ts Dis 1 
„ oo 10 wo. 10 
r in your room Ty 4 11547 


— — e- 19901 00 12 
een the Indies le 


Ne 102 rot 18 n — * 


Fu we 285 
"b 

nv 111 RT 

* 

751 = OF! 1 


to view. N * N A 26w * 
WO! ET ao At * 1 SISA Tis 


116 © 


There i is another e for there is little elſe in 
poem, of Nr ne it gannot be explai 


plain proſai e5wwes 'engugh. 40 be 
— — l g "nba, © bun a 
nch 5 * its WOO FLAC 112 i or 


f. G, 3 - 
Fs Jae ＋ 17 54 01 If 114. 


How ſtran 47 Ae hs — 11540 bak 
Whoſe reſtleſs motions leſs than wars do ceaſe! ; 
Prag ln fea rom laboyr, burrow mai; 
war more force PRION pains a epplons.: 
Bec tte ih Fl of our mand 

at, like the 's, it lea 
. you ſo ſmoothly ag — pur e 5 


pid on does 
71 75 aug e . 


pew = 
= 
a 
- 


| im pe W hile . pp: borne along, 
| t reſt to the deludedeye, _ 

55 A5 Thy hs 2 of the er, 
| d on by your unden ied care 7 

Lin peace, and Fern mn orion | *% P 


We! 


To this ſucceed four lines, which Sb afford Dryden's 
firſt attempt at thoſe Ay wg remarks on human a 


for which he ſeems to peculiarly formed: 
Tat 


il dhe e wo ail tan 
2 Airtnfgad & dout 
| The joy, apd Cs 0 pa Rea oi! D 5s 
laco un ee kai tet 9 pon 8 
and after this he did not oſten . pop his any Oh 

born and . e e but, 48 a Tpecimen 

lities to unite the mo iable matter, he has — 
with lines, of YT Fog "Hide ee Aint 15 


meaning: 


ee 4: 14 ea e, „eil di 1534 08 
A; wolle? | G ba. 


= unimpair d = labours, or ** time, 


- Your age, hut femme N 10s 
Thug by nl ode 7 "ad _ WEIR 


* N of . 
24 an alk 8 fac 1 5 ie dae 2 


ke this new year, whaſe 7 never pe e oy 
For ſince the cburfe you have begun Iii 2 4 


Is led by Charles, as that is by the ſun, 
It muſt both w eight{efs/and bene re | 
Becauſe the centre of it in abo. "rt 5 


In the Amar Mirehif reed to the q 
from that time he totall 7 haps from. rom 
of its inconvenience, for he c ult 
is one of his greateſt attempts. "He had ſubjects 58 
abilities, a great naval the, Fire of London. Hattles 
have al been deſeribed in hergick poetry; \ but eh 
and artillery had yet ſomething of novelty Net ew arts are long 
in the worſd before poets deſcribe the ; for ** they horyow every 
thing from their predeceſſors, and rive very little 
from nature or from life. Boileau was the 8 French writer 
that had ever hazarded in verſe the mention of modern war, 
or the effects of gunpowder. We, who are leis afraid of 
novelty, had already eflianof thoſe dreadful images. Wal- 
ler had deſcribed a ſea-fight. Milton had not got transferred 
the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious 

This poem is written with g diligence, ye t hoes "iy fully 
anſwer the expectation raiſed by ſuch fubjects and ſuch 7 _ 
ter, Withthe ſtariza of Davenant be has meer his vein 


of parentheſis, and incidental en. * en, * nar- 


9 for a wife erp iy iſ bt 

e general fault is, or entiment than 

— and does not DF, uch impr 1 upon the 
fancy, as deduce conſequences and make IG | 2 


e * 


| 7 f 6 * 2 
ſuch a beginning is 5 . and could not be ayoided * — 
affectation. Both Waller and Dryden might take their hint 


"7 on the ciyil ys of Roms. Nea 
colleAing 5 ray „ 


2 31 mts 03 


* hear the ſcaly herds when Proteus — 
And fo to o paſture follow through. the ſea,, 
Ie LIP not be hard to belieye that Dryden e. 
two firſt lines ſeriouſly, and that ſome wz hag" 
two latter in burleſque, Who would expect the 
immediately fallow, which are indeed s inde 
a oy afferen 


©: SL © 
—_ 1 - 
X 1 ink fat of 
$ 2 + 'C. $.4 £4 
-” 
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To ſee — ies x upon the ocean move, Ove... 
the curtains of | the 1 
15 J as if there wanted lights OS... 


For tapers made ewo glaring comets. riſe. 


Sh ic heh wor ha 
een OP OPS sf PAR 
And now approach'd I ee Fon take, b. 
r 
et eclous £ mates "2 
* The faral regions wh e the war begun. 


| Like hunted caftors, 600 0s of their e 


; Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaſt Ga ring: 
oy Than firſt the North's cold boom cm bore, 2119 
By the rick cen ws Step * wb y 
Which, fo with rocks, in covert lie; 
And round about their murdering. yonen lay, ob 
At once to threaren and invite e c 
e me det a an Langu 
The Engliſh undertake ih unequal var; 


Seven ſhips alone, by which the is barr' 
get the Indies, and all Bana 2 : 


FI 


5 K 5 1 b. 3 


Theſe fight like hulbaudz, büt ke Löysrs thoſe: _ "© 
Theſe fain would rn aud thoſt tyre fan e 2 
And to fuch helgh fratitick p in| 
That what both love, both 2 15 


| " Amid als heaps of py iti 4 Al. * * F v7! 


And now thei 6dours arm d ayainft't . 6" 12 
nl Cale} bs fre 3 . 1 l . 
And ſore ita ur = ok ie : 1 g 4 4 05 bus . 
| — iin 
And thoug h by ft of" Meſs 15 tereſt; , — 


In Honda inclecfiency ſome caſt vr find; s 3 8 
Our foes we vun 1 0 by our valeur left bet 
And only ede ed nt. ar a 


* N f 1 , 
n * TR +45 120 Ks F309 141 1 *& 3 $437 24 
* 


8 this manner i the fublime too 3 min lod Ne the 
' ridiculous. © The utch ſeek a Helter for + w 
ſurely needed no) illuſtration; yet they muſt 
the reſt of mark ind or the fie oc lion, 
« caſtors; and they might with ftrict 
for we winded by our noſes their pe 
them. The Huſband atid the Eviy; t or, digni 

than the Caſtor, are images too dome * — barg 5 
wp T ern qua 2 | 


2 ni 
e f 


The e ee we eager 2 

The combat fill, Tg, 8 
Nil che lift freaks of dyin 05 
25 And bel 6c B SRP 64 


In th' Engliſh fl ſhip reſounds with 
And Ming Serene. 


| fareſt flowers. 


40 5 dreams the Dutch they ill deſtro g. e 


iog, lie at W = 


<1) £34 


Not ſo he Holland nec, vhs, Grü 48d de 24% f | 
 Stretch'd on ther decks like- weary. oxen lie; be 55 
* ſweats all down their mighty — 4 pus 

* Yat balls, eee , 


Voi. v. T. | I 
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In ** they fearful precipices read, - 
Or, a a d, labour to ſome Giant ſhote 1; * 
| Or, in dark churches, walk among the desde 
"They wake with horror, and dare ſleep no more. 


It is a eneral rule in poetry, that all de auser 
art ſhould be ſunk in oak ex nefſtons, becauſe poetry is to 
ſpeak an univerſal] 2 This rule is.{till, ſtronger with 
regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, and therefore 

far removed from 5 — knowledge ; and of this _ - 
tainly, is technical navigation. Vet Dryden was of 
_ a ſea-tight,oug ought do be deſcribed. in the nautical know- 
edge; © and certainly,” ſays he, © as thoſe, who in a logical 
iſputation keep to general terms, would hide a fallacy, ſo 
os « theſe who do jt in 2 Handen would veil their 
ignarance. 
Let us then 888 perience ; for by experience at laſt 
| co Lax toon e caſe as what will profit. In the 
; battle, bis terms ſeem. to have been blown aways but he 
U them liberally in the dock: 


Ss here ſome r fide, 
Some 9 each ſcam and rift: 
+ Their left-hand does the calling4ron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they life. 


Wich boiling pitch another near at hand 
w friendly Sweden brou ght) the ſeams EY 
ich, well laid o'er,: the al e. waves withſt 
| And ſhake them from the riſing ron en wh 


Some the gall'd ropes with dawby mar lia bind, 

Or EE wich ſtrong 2 coats: 
To try new uud one mounts int 

And one ** their eaſe or ſtiffneſe — 


I ſuppoſe there is not one term which every reader does no 
wiſh away. 

His digreflion to the ori riginal and pr els of navigation, 
with his Grofpedt of the advancement which it ſhall owes 
from the Royal Society, then newly inſtituted, may be con- 
ſidered as an example ſeldom equalled of ſeaſonable le excurſion 


Weg 2 and artful return. bid 88 


One line, ; however, leaves me diſcontented ; he ſays, that 
45 bythe bel of de phlotophers 2 


ſhal Tail tg quick commerce, rn 
| 4 1 e 
2 axe trot 281 4 if; 2 NESS * * 


Fa, 


/ JJ ?TT; 


55 n 4 | 
Which — en to ex plain in a note aby a. more 
« exact meaſure of longitude.” It had better heaps Dry- 
den's learning and e to haye laboured ſcience into Ka 
and have ſhewn, b 1 longitude, that 1 id not 
refuls the; ideas of ah iloſophy. . 

His deſcription. of the Fixe is Painted by I 41:29. ON 
tion, out of a mind ee to feel. The 
tion of a city, with all its tumults of concomitant 
Ar is one of the mo ſpectacles which this world - 
r to human eyes; Fee it ems to. raiſe little emotion 
in in the breaſt, of the poet; he watches the flame coolly from 
ſtreet. to 2 with now N 0 and now a ſimile, till at 
laſt he meets the King, for whom he makes a ſpeech, rather 
tedious in a time ſo n e follows ; again the pro- 
greſs of the fire. , 3 

| _- There, are, howey 8 5 b. this part e ae. 
frye arne 28. N beginning; 2455109 251 on e 

ga RA | 4 


i diligence of | trades, and poiſeful x I fax 

Wn 77% more Jain alle , 5 

- All Wag 1 2 Tight 's, nad in her filent 1 N 
No ſound the reft of ature did ka 

In this 1 quiet— ' wAA3 ea 

The Speth 77 5 che . 6h ben 

Seneca, who remarks, on Wal line, 


*. | 
10 10 c i in { 


Omnia noctis erant, Pais compoſe Ms: 1 ab wa 


tithe might have cone led deer, dro 5 TIE 
* 14 8 48471 
ie re. A 151 50 1 1344Þ ,» 
| Onnia nodtis erant,” | eee EY 


The karin quan is 1 and wine: 


ghoſts of rank ore. Som. the bridge deſcend 
een belt adde es to rejoice ; 1 n 
About the fire into a dabee they bend, 7 3 
e MH og 
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His prediction of the improvements. v hich 0 mgde in 
the new city is elegant arid poetical, ati W rich 
Poets cannot always boaft has deen ppily ve 
poem concludes | with A ſimile that might, ve better been 
de, which He 60 44 Pee | ſhe aw Full 

wrote ms not / 
to have' formed His e "or ſettled his . e 


priety. e eee e eee be 
From this time he — — almoſt Wholly to ihe © 

ſtage, 4 to way” © efitu$ hever thin 2 

& - mere e market for pt 7 


dic. 


ting tr Leides Fee rg ä 
a e Actotding to the opinion 1 
Che fad uked his works with Treat attention, he ſettled kit 
principles of —_ tion — 1676, when he produced the 1 
22 His own account of 


2 Aureng Zeb; 
ramtict Love, ind the 8 


ſhort time in which he 1. 
Hmocence, he ſoon obtained the full effect of dfligente,” 
added facility to exactneſs. 

- Rhyme has been fo long baniſhed from the bende that 
know not its effects upon the paſfions of an audience; but 
has this convenience, that ſentences ſtand more inde + va 


on each other, nd. ſtriking pr are therefore. 25 


ed and Nenined Thus the ion of Night inn the Indi 
Emperor, and the riſe and fall 6 2 49 in * Conqie/t 
Granada, are more frequently repeated th dan any lines. Uh 


* Love, or Don Sebaſtian. 


_ To ſearch his, play s for v grow. ies and. ſententious ele- 

es, of to fix hl Ae of e pieces which he wrote 

y chance, or by — We Tabdur* too tedious a 
minute. 

His dramatick tabdurs did not 10 whtly abforb his Wage, 

but that he =_ romulgated the laws of, tranſlation in a preface to 

the Engliſh piſtles « of Ovid; one of which he tranffated hin- 


ſelf, and another in conjunction with the Earl of Mulgrave. 


Abſalom and Achitophel is a work ſo well Known, that par- 
ticular criticiſm is ſuperfluous. If it be conſidered as Ae 
political and corittoverfial, it will be found to compriſe 


excellences of which! the oe i is Tee z acrimony of 


cenſure, —— U 5 gelineation ws aracters, 
variety and vigour ſentimen turns 0 
3 D Bon theſe. Fd to 


mne mbe 
1 a be t as can e 2 in ah other Engliſh 


Tt 


is 


Yr 'E* * I 2 
It i is not, however, without faults ; ſome lines are incle 
or. improper, and too, many are irreligi ouſly licentious. he 
original ſtructure of the poem was defective; ere : 
to great length will aways break 5 VO could Not tun con- 


tinually parallel with Day; — 


The ſubj ect had lik ayother inc | nyenjence : it Admit- 
ted little imagery rc ae: , and a long of mere 
ſentiments eaſil tedious; though 


12 pays are 
forcible, and line ing pers new rapture,.:the. reader, if 
not relieved by the interpoſition of ſomething that ſooths the 
fancy, grows weary of admitation, and defers the reſ. 
As an approach to the hiſtorical truth vas neceſſary, the 
action and ca & were not in the poet's power there 
is therefore an unpleaſing diſproportion between the er. mera. 
and the end. We are 2 ly = fin ome * man 
ſects, vario their. rinciples, but agreeing in their pur- 
poſs of rachel) Sunk bie or ei buff bere end Heng by 
Per ſupports; while the King's friends are few and Weak. 
The chiefs on either part are ſet forth to view; 


| peCtation is at the heights n King thakeF@” Eee ou; 3 
| Heneforh a eres of new times de. 5 


8 Who can forbear to chin of Nee dle vin 
wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of mafble and tes of 

braſs, which vaniſhes at once into air; when the deſtined K 

1 * his horn before it!? n n , 

In the ſecond part, written ate, "there is à long inſer- 
tion, which, for its poignaney 5 ſatire, *exceeds any part of 

the former. Perfanal reſentment, though no Taudable motive 

to ſatire, ean add great force to general pripciptes. Self-love 
is a buſy pr 4) 5 3 


The do written, upon, the ſame principles with Abſalom 
2 Achitephel, but upon a narrower, plan, gives leſs pleaſure, 
cough it diſcovers equal abilities in the wr ter. The ſaper- 
ure cannot 3 beyond the foundation; à ſingle cha- 
wa or e furniſh as many ideas, as a ſeries of 
events, or multiplicity of agents. This poem therefore, ſince 
time has left it to it elf, is not much read nor perhaps gene- 
rally underſtood; yet it with touches both of humor. 
ous and' ſerious atire;... The picture of a man whoſe propen- 
ſions to miſchief are ſuch, — his beſt actions are but in- 
ability of wickedneſs, is very ſkilfully, delineated ang frong- 
1Iy colqured: 
E 
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„Power was. + his ai aim; but, thrown from that pretence 
«The wretch turn 'dloyal in his own defence, 
ind malice reconcil'd hy to his 1 Tine. LIP my Fluge 

im, in the anguith of his ſoul, 2 e eee 
| Reurded faſter ftill than he deferv'd.” eee Nun; 
© Behold him no exalted into truſ 0 0 nt 

His counſels oft convenient, ſeldom r lde 
- Ev'n in dhe mot Fincere adriee he ane nee 
He had a ' grudging' till” to bebe nase 

or The frauds, he learnt in his fanatick year, [+1 36 
Made him uncaſy i his lawful gear Nb ee e 
Ar leaſt as little honeſt as he gu , 
And, like white witches, miſchievouſly good. wo brig ion 

flit To this l bias, Jonging]y,- 5 WC N Ct #i 
Ad rather would de great. by wicked, means. Lets: wade: at 
1 +3 38. Vf! 5. 

The Thrall, which by 2 form [CE A neither witho- 
ined nor analogical, uſtglig, is not among bis 
happieſt — 4; Ig lie firſt IE obvious defect is the irre- 
gularity of its metre, to which the ears of that age, however, 
were accuſtomed. What is worſe, it has neither tenderneſs 
nor dignity, it is neither magnificent nor tick. He 
ſeems to look round him for images which he cannot find, 
and what he has he diſtorts by endeavouring to enlarge 
„Heis,“ he fays, © petrified. with grief,” but the "marble 
ſometimes wean trickles in e. 9 2 


eee, 3 
And every noble remedy apply d; ws 
Wich emulation each 70 n 


His utmoſt ſill; nay, more, 5 25 7 
Was never loin g 1 wich CM play's. 


le had been 6 little tate to merriment before; upon 
the prayers of a nation for their dying ſovereign ; nor was he 
ſerious enough to keep Heathen fables out of his religion: ; 


-— oy Wich him the ;onumerable crowd of armed prayers | 
K Knock'dat the gates of Heaven, and knock'd aun; 
* The ff well-meaning rude petitioners © 

* for his life afſail'd the throne, 

All would have brib'd the ſkies offering op — 

So great 2 throng not Heaven itſelf could bar; 
Iva almoſt borne by force as in the giants war. 
Ihe pray'rs, at leaſt, for his reprieve, were heard; 

His death, like Hezekiah's, was Ceferr'd. 


11 


There 
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There is throughout the comp poſition a deſire of f 1 5 
without wealth. in the e he ſeems too much 
with the proſpect of the new reign to have lamented 
maſter with much ſincerity, 
He did miſcarry in this i for you Fad 12 5 
ick or elegiac N is on the death o 
Kilise is undoubfec nobleſt REI our lang 
ever 15 produ d, e 125 part flows with a +. 
enthuſiaſm. ( Feryet immenſuſque ruit. All the ſtanzas 
indeed are not equal. Ah. imperial crown cannot be one con- 
tinued diamond j the gems; mult a togetder dy * leſs 
valuable matter. | 
In his firſt ode for Cecilia's day Ys which is loſt in the ſplendor 
of the ſecond, W are eee e have dignified 
any other poet. is vigorous and elegant, 
though the word — is too Aue * N 8 
are too remote from ane mother. 


From 1 r dere, . 
we ae 1, OE wi wh 
en nature u cath a hea atoms 
And could not heave her nile . 
The tuneful voice was heard from 15 
Ariſe, ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry, 
In order to their ſtations dnt PP UL STO 
q And mufick's 50 
From harmony, W heavenly be 8 
This univerſal frame began s e , 
From harmony to harmony BS 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it TY * þ- 
Mats wy „ n 18 N * nir 


; F 
F144 £ 


The concluſion is likewiſe ftriking : but it - nudes] = 


image ſo. awful in itſelf, that it can owe little wes 
and I could wiſh the antitheſis of 29 "FOR found 
ſome other place. | a: 


As from che W of N 1 
The f 1 began to. 9 


And ſun t Creator s pr 
To 4 nl 'd above: 


— 


rern 


Na tives Te =o Ts' » 4 3 - 

Fs $i 

70 * ch ine. 
, allow Wenger over ö 


: oven all theſe rare MW" þ "EY * 55 r 
= 7 In lr 99 Rice ſpace of life con con — | nt 
5 Te! re was with full — Wow's, teen. 
Thou not ſq large an orb, as truly py ound: auen 
"er 'As W en 175 ory, through ch e pu blick place,” / 1c 2:5 nf 
oy The ſpoi edge aathond w were to pa. 100 als th 
Lender * day for triumph was allow!'d, 15h yaa 
Tue conful was conftrain'd bis ere nee: 5 
And ſo the ſwift proceſſion hurry: 8 
That all, tho an Ab mi — Rs .: 
| So, in the ſtraiten d hqu of le b 4 


Sde 828 but * es of her. en 


ere d 
ee of rs pul 
en e mm; „ TY 


F or greater multitudes at Urn d come. 
Vet unemployed no b ipp'd 125 Wb 
Moments were precious in ſq ort a | N | 
'The hafte of Heaven fo have — 9 great, . 
That ſome were ore Ange 06 ach, though 7 Wet 5 A 7 
ready, to repeat. . 


| This piece, howeyer, is not without. its faults; there i is ſo 
much likeneſs in the initia] compariſon, * . is no il- 
Juſtration. As a _ n. * Lene Eleonora was la- 


mente: 
As, when "Er great 5 geg l CY 


Soft whiſpers, firſt mournful murmurs, 
Among c # ſad attendants ; ; then the ſound 
Soon gathers voice, and ſpreads the news around, 
Through town and country, till the vagina] e 
Is — to diſtant colonies at laſt, it 
Who then, perhaps, were offeri vou in vain, a 
For his long life, and for his happy reign; "Le 
So ſlowly, 52 un willing ame «I | | 
Did matchleſs Eleonora's fate proclaim, | | : 
Fill publick as the loſs the news became. 2 


And every act 


This 


e - a 


This is little better man to þ args 
it is as S Mk LL UGG chat id Wass 8 
garden, 4 NV wa OO en its 

Dryden es that he did nes know the lady whom 1 


celebrates: the. praiſe heir erde merit general fix 
no impretfion. upon 


love, nor much deſire r Ren Knowledge of, the 


ſul 1 to the poet what dyrabls caterials wr gb arch 


ths 55 1 2 5 1 
would be und, 2 5 nappy eG 1 ber er 
r= 3 e 
And this ebe poliſh'd Ae verſe en 1 


fi 
11 — 2 M0 55 1 : 


* i | = # ; „** Ll 
41010 Chil 


This, however, a confpRſtkl ple eve 1a in 
kind, in which the familiar js very n 18. 72 
the ſolemii; and the 4. With the 1 54 in which en 


has neither w ed the rc cloud f 
age , Be 1 


[2 
equally happy in this middle kind of 9 5 ; which, ugh 
proſaick in ſome parts, riſes to high poetry in othe — * and 1 
ther towers to the ſkies, nor creeps g the gro 

Of the fame kind, or not far diſtant Rom it; is the « Hi | 
and Panther, the longeſt of all Drydett's 
an allegory intended to comprize and to decide inner. 
between the Romaniſts * Proteſtants. The ſcheme of 
e work is injudicious and ineommodious; for what can be 
more abfurd than that one beaſt ſhould e ounſel another to reſt 
her faith upon pe and council ? He ſeems well enough 
ſkilled in the p. AA ale a of argument, . endeavours to ſhew 
the neceſſity of an infallible judge, and zeproaches the Re- 
formers with want of unity; hut is weak/enoughto aſu, why, 
ſince we ſee without knowing how, we may nat have an in- 
tallible judge without knowing where ĩ 


The Hind at one time is afraid: to drink nnn 
brook, becauſe ſhe may be worried; but, walking home with 
the Panther, talks by the way of the Nigene — at laſt 
Sch herſelf to be the Catblick 3 


This 
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"This abfürgity was ridiculedin the City Houſe 
and Guntry Mouſe of TY Prior; and in the detec- 
tion and cenſure of the incongruity of the fiction chiefly confiſts, 
the value of their performance, which, whatever reputation it 
might obtain by he: Help” of temporary paſſions, ſeems, to 
reagers, almoſt 2 cxntury , diſtant, not oy” forcible or ani 
mate 75 Mar et: 
Pop dete ent was bebe a little bribed b 
ſubjeCt, uſed to —— this poem as the moſt correct ſpeci 
men of Dryden's verſification. It was indeed written [ea 
he had completely formed his manner, and may be ſuppoſed to 
exhibit, 'neglizence Wu Aid his deſiberate and ; ultimate 
ſcheme of metre. _ 

We may 25d ons reaſonab ably Ser infer, that he d not approve 
the confines the ſenſe to —ͤ 7 — 


perpetual unifo 
— bis lines in the initial „ 


A milk-white Hind, i immo and unchan . 
Fed on the lawns, and in t nora and _ 
bout unſpotted, innocent within, 1 
1 e fear d no danger, ſor ſhe knew no 3 

et had ſhe oft Dink 'chac'd with horns and hounds, 

Aud Scythian ſhafts, and many winged wounds | 
Aim'd at her heart; was often forc'd to fly, 

"And doom'd to death, though fared not to te. 


Tis — are e lofty, cle and mak, notwithſtand. 
ing the interruption of the pauſe, of which the effect is rather 
increaſe of pleaſure by variety, than offence by ruggedneſs. 

To the firſt part it was his intention, he ſays, © to. give the 
« majeſtick turn of heroick poeſy,;” and perhaps he might have 
executed his deſign not unſucceſsfully, had an opportunity of 
The? which — cannot forbear, fallen ſometimes in his way. 

he character of a Preſbyterian, whoſe ane is the We i 
is not wry e e | 


- _ Appear with belly y gaunt and famiſh'd face: 
ene was ſo deform'd a beaſt of grade. 

cat ehe betwixt yoo he wears, 4 
Cloſe d for ſhame; but his rough creſt e 4 
And pricks up bis grodeinating ear 33 


wt More houghty 2 the reſt, tha wolfiſh race 15 3 he 
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His yeherat ebataBter of the other ſorts of beaſts that never 
go to'chu 1 though fprightly 110 keen, has, OY not 
much of heroic ck poely: Prin cor) 72 1 


: - 
# *3{iT 
% 


| Theſe are the chief; to wunder o'er 5 . 
And ſtand like Adam namin every beaſt. 
Were weary work; nor or ilk the Muſe deſeribe 
A ſlimy- born, and ſun · begotten tribe, gn, E 
Who, far from heels nnd heir acre ond, en 
I fields their fullen conventicles fond; oo vbianvp go nt 
Theſe groſs, half-animated, lumps I leave; 57 ; 1 
Nor can I think what choughts ey can conceive; 
But, if they think at all, tis ſure no higher, 5 Toth 
an matter, put in motion, n 1 
Souls that can — ferment their maſs o 1 n 
So droſſy, ſo diviſible are they, | g * 
As would but ferve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such ſouls as ſhards produce, ſuch beetle a 
As only bus to Heaven with evening wings; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance; © 5 
Such are the blindfold bland of ignorance.” * 
They know no beings, and but hate a name; 
| Ivy them: the . and Panther are che ann | 
One more inflance, and that taken from diva narrative v pack, | 
where ſtyle was more in his choice, will 898 W WN he | 


kept his relation of biber dignity. 


For ales the herd; ſulie'd, did 11 repair Nr tl 1 
To ferney heaths and to their foreſt W 
She made a manne * 1094 to: M bins tins res? 


Proffering the to wait her half the way ; v4 3 5 
ag nee he hy wn lar, an hour of talk || pts 
her to beguile the tedious walk, 


Wes -will the motion was e, 75 l. . 


To chat awhile on their adventures 
Nor had the grateful Hind ſo ſoon for „ 
His friend and fellow - ſufferer in the plot. 1 
Vet, wondering how of late ſhe grew eſtrang'd, 5 
Her forehead en and her count nance chang” > 
She thought this hour ch occafion would preſent | 

To learn her ſecret cauſe of diſcontent, 1 
Which well ſhe hop'd might be with eaſe redreſs'd, IS 
Conſidering her a well-bred civil beaſt, 955 
And more a gentlewoman than the reſt. 

After ſome common talk what rumours ran, * 


The lady of the ſpotted muff began. 
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The ſecond and third parts he profeſſes to haye reduced ta 
dition more familiar and more ſuitable to diſpute and canver-. 
ſation: the difference is not, however, very calily. perceived; 
the firſt has familiar, and the two others have ſonorous, lines, 
The original incongruity runs through the whole; the king is 
now Cæſar, and now the Lyen; aud the name Pan is given to 
the Supreme Mig ie, ton m —πτπ— 

But when this conſtitutional abſurdity is forgiven, the poem 

mult be confeſſed to be written with great ſmoothneſs! of me- 

tre, a wide extent of knowledge, . an abundant multipli- 

city of images; the controverſy is embelliſhed with pointed 

ſentences, diverſified by illuſtrations, and enlivened by fallies 

of invective. Some of the facts to which alluſions are made 

are now become obſcure, and perhaps there may be many ſati- 
rical paſſages little underſto ce. 

As it was by its nature ® work of defiance, a compoſition 
which would naturally be examined with the utmoſt acrimony 

of criticiſm, it was probably laboured with uncommon attenti- 
on, and uy are, 118 few wit Oar the ſubordinate 
parts. e original impropriety, and the ſubſequent unpopu- 
larity of the ſubject, added to the ridiculouſneſs of its firſt 
elements, has ſunk it into neglect; but it may be uſefully ſtu- 
died, as an example of poetical ratiocination, in which the ar- 
S EN 
n on the Birth ef the Prince of „nothing is 
very remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, aid gs 
fi bility of the precipice on which the king was then ſtanding, 
which the laureat apparently ſhared with the teſt af the cour- 
tiers. A few months cured him of controverſy, diſmiſſed him 
from court, and made him again a play-wright and tranſlator. 
Of Juvenal there had been a — by Stapylton, and 
another by Holiday ; neither of them is very poeticak"'Stapy]- 
ton is more ſmooth; and Holiday's is more eſteemed for the 
learning of his notes, A new verſion was propoſed to the po- 
ets of that time, and nin eng Hl them in conjunction, Ihe 
main deſign was conducted by Dryden, whoſe reputation was 
ſuch that no man was unwilling to ſerve the Muſes under 


The genera] character of this tranſlation will be given, 
when it is ſaid to preſerve the wit, but to want the dignity, 
of the original. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of 

ajety Ka ſtatelineſs, of pointed ſentences, and declamatory 
| Erandeur His points have-not been neglected ; but his gran- 
eur none of the band feemed to conſider as neceſſary to be 
imitated, except Creech, who undertook the thirteenth. ore. 
1 | t 
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— , therefore perhaps poſſible to ive à better Geber 
reat wry pf * which ke has 


5 1 ſome paſſages excepted, which wi never be ex- 8 


Wich Juvenal was publiſhed Perſias, Gene wholly" 
Dryden. This work, though Bey all other productions 


Dryden it may have ſhinin eems to 1 n 8 
* for wages, in an ig pts 6 thedioctity, gu out an 

ger ee after Excellence, or laboridus eff oe of th wy 
min 7 

There wanders an opinion — the ade m 
that one of theſe ſatires is an e of the ſchool. —.— 
ſays, that he once tranſlatef it at ſchool; but not that he pre- 
ſerved or publiſhed the juvetifle performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook e . the d ar ieee 
work of its kind, a tranſlation of rgil for which he 
bean how well he was et by * | verſſon of the _ 

two epiſodes, one © an — E 0 t 
Meran ho Lauſus. and 155 5 * 

In the compariſon of Homer and Virgil; the ditimitative 
excellence of Homer is elevation and com mornin of of thought, 
and that 'of Virgil is grace and ſplendor o The bean 
ties of Homer are therefore difficult-t6 be loſt, and thoſe of | 
45 it umcult to be retained. The maſſy trunk of timent 

7 ſolidity, but the bloſſpms of Llocùtion eaſil drop 
The author, having the choice of "Nis own ifnages, 
ele s thofe which he can beſt adorn; the tranſlator tut 
all hazards, follow his original, and expreſs thou u Ach 
perhaps he would not have choſen. When to this primary 
difficulty is added the inconvenience of a language ſo much in- 
ferior in harmony to the Latin, it eannot be ex e 
who read the Georgicks and the Eneid oull 
[ ghted with any verſion. - 

A1 theſs obſtacles Dryden faw, and all'theſe her un | 
'to eng The expectation of his work was undoubtedly 
great; the nation conſidered its horiour as intereſted in 2 
event. One gave him 2 —— editions of eee 
another helped him in the ſubordinate parts. ts 
of the ſeveral books were given him by Addiſon-. 

The © Pope of the publick were not diſappointed. He pro- 
duced, fays Pope, the moſt noble ang ſpinted — that 
Tkhew in an 7 8 It certainly excelled whatever had 

appeared in * and appears to have ſutisſied his friends, 


and for the pa. part, to have filenced his enemies. Mil- 
ne, indeed, a om attacked it; but his outrages 


ſeem 
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ſeem to be ebullitions of a mind agitated by ſtronger. reſent. 
ment than bad Far can excite, and previouſly reſolyed not 
to be pleaſed, - 

His iticitin extends only to the Preface, Paſtorals, and 
Georgicks ; and, as he profeſſes to give his antagoniſt an op- 
portunity of repriſal, he has added his own verſion of the firſt 

and fourth Paſtorals, and the firſt Georgick. The world has 
eg otten his book; but, ſince his attempt has given him a place 
in lite hiſtory, J will. preſerve a ſpecimen of his criticiſm, 
by inſerting his remarks on the invocation before the firſt Geor- 


ai! ang of e, by n * own verſion. 


+008 What N gon harveſt, when to turn 
2010 The frujeful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn, 


« « It's Wan they ſay, to fumble. at the threſhold : but what 
& has a plenteous harveft to do here? Virgil would not pretend 
& to preſcribe rules for that which . on the huſbandman's 
& care, but the diſþe/ition-of Heaven-altogether. Indeed, the 
& plenteous er 700 ane on the good method of tillage ; 
— 2" ue ob 4 s ill manur'd, the corn, without 4 
d (le can be but indifferent ; but the harug may be good, 
« which is its_propere/t epithet, tho“ the buſhandman 4 771 | 
« were never ſo indifferent... The next ſentence is too literal, 
« and then to þ bly had been Yirgi/s meaning, and intelligi- 
» 


< ble to every body; and when to t the corn, is 2 e , 
"POR . n alot e | 


„ The care.of ſh P Fg pi n, 
And when to Ara lambs, and ſheer the ſwine, _ | 
« would as well have fallen under the cur boum, . qui cultus 
.« * habends ft baer, as M. D's ani of ee, . 


er” „ H e pos | 126 
1 fing, Mæcenas, . 4 


But where did experientia ever ſignify birth and g 
e what ground was there for ſuch a figure in this 
* much ee is Mr. t verſion 1. 


enius 2 or 


Pe 


« & What 
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Ge” pp Ke PBs Of "Moe ebony 2 

« 'Tis good t plough, and marty elms with vines; 
5 What beſt fits catt le, Land i ſheep agrees, 1 "RA gy 


And ſeveral arts e mp! MSP rn ee # 
„I Maconan, 8 ol 


j — 2 44 ; 8 1 . "4 2 ** 


4 Which four lines, tho' Faulty cough 1 N eee 1 
« the Ms than Mr. D's ſix.” more 


From fields and e to my 1 . repair. , | on Hf. a2 


« For r linquens ann, Heimen LDycæ i Very well 
« explained !* 55 3 e CN DES We 


Ver. 23, 24, "FAD G ime on 
„Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman $ toil! 


« Written as if theſo had been Pallas's invention... "Te plugh- 
« man's ber . e 


9 1 8 . 6 * p * Pye hs 
( 4 1 1 e * 
a4 77 


49 * _ 


| Th, . ane e 
; „ - 4 ig > 


« Wh y ſhroud-like Is a cypreſs pulled up by the Tooth; Cd 
« the ſealpture in the 44% Echogue' fills Silvanus's hand with, fo 
« very like 4 fſbraud? Or did not Mr. D. think of that kind of 

« cypreſs us d often for ſcarves and hatbands at funerals formerly, 
« or for widow 's vails, ak. if ſo, wan defy good Fore: 


8 — N wank 8 ib 
* The royal honours and increaſe the year. | 


« What's meant by increaſing the year Dia the * or N 
« * defes add more wonths, or days, or hours, to it? Or. how 
& can arva tueri ſignify to wear rural honours p Is this to 
« tranſlate, or abuſe an author ? The next couplet is borrowed 
7 from 099, 4 A becauſe 4 te the nd than or- 
Ver. TY | 


5 « The juin bh work end Rome's peedir gun 


I. 


268 b A V b Ff N. 4 
Lale, gee of FF 


pits gil with that 
a — che Pon ef of th yeur to . ph Paine, 


. 22 thou ru around; 4 eubsus 

rtinent adiitiim; indeed the whole en 1 — he 
o piece of abſurdity Irma as 60s amm 
Bog Ariginal, mult find”, 55 


-Var; 42. 43. | TH 
8 And Neptune ſhall reſign the faſces of che ſen. 


„ Was be f/ r Aan, tete? 

105 „ And u r ponent 
Both abſurd .. : 

| 7 Ar 


Ver 91; 49. OV enen $501 1 x 
0 Where! in ths void of Heaven a place is ag 
wot Ab happy, ol r n 


« But where is that void? Or, what does our panties s mean 
« by it? He knows hat Ov fays God did to prevent ſuch a 


« void in Heaven; rot this was Rr a We. Vi * 
9 1 more ſenſib 


a . | ver. ba 
Tem Eh gh eg his hy e. 


4 Ns; he would not then have gotten m7 Br ey. 


Ver. 56. 
7 Though Proferpine aloft her dle: feat. 


cc « What made her then ſo angry with Aſca Ng for prevent- 
ing her feturn She was now niue'd to Patimitc under the 
* den neten, of Fate, INN We Jy” 


wes e Vet. 61, 62 1 * | 
nb ud th bas Wes eee 
0 Intereſt thy greatneſs in 33 affairs, 2 | 
155 Ine If beckges teh ear our Prayers. 


| @ Which 


DRYDEN. 239 
« Which is ſuch a wretched perverſion of Virgit's wie thought 


a, Vicars would have bluſtyd at but Mr; voby ern us 
60 ſome n by his better lines 


* | Owhereſor'ss tho dar; from thence jnclne, 
« And grant aſſiſtanee to my bold =. oh 

« Pity, with me, poor huſbandmen's affairs, 

(« And now, as if tranſlated, hear our — 


e en ohen poor ih 


| Such were the ſtrictures of Milbourne, „ who 8 


abettors, and of whom it may be reaſonab bn grand, that many 
who favoured his deſign — aſhamed a his inſolence. 
When admiration had ſubſided, the tranſlation was more 
coolly examined, and found, like all others, to be ſometimes 
erroneous, and ſometimes licentious. Thoſe who could find 
faults, thought they could avoid them; and Dr. Brady at- 
tempted in blank — a tranſlation of the Eneid, which, 
when dragged into the world did not live long enough to cry. 
& have never ſeen it; but that ſuch a verſion there is, or has 
"Wi, perhaps ſome old catalogue informed me. 
With not much better ſucceſs, Trapp, when his Tragedy 
s Prelections had given him reputation, attempted ano- 
rn lank verſion of the Æneid; to which, notwithſtanding 
the light regard with which it was treated, he had afterwards 
fin deal dn enough to add the Eclogues and Georgicks. 
is book continye in exiſtence a Jong a en the clandeſ 
tine refuge of ſchool- boys, yo 
Since the Engliſh ear * been accuſtomed to the melliflu- 


ence of Pope's numbers, and the ee poetry. bps: bocarye 


more ſplendid, new attempts haye been, tranſlate Vit- 
il; and all his works have attempted by men better qua- 

fe fied to contend with Dryden. il not engage myſelf in an 

invidious compariſon, b 7 g one paſlage to another; a 


work of which there would be no end, and which might be of- 
ten offenſive without uſe, , | 
It is not by comparing 2 with line chat the merit of g reat 
works is to be eſtimated, but by their general effects and W, 
mate reſult. It is eaſy. to note a weak line, and write one 
more vigorous in its place; to ſind a happineſs of expreſſion 
in the original, and tranſplant it by, force into the verſion; 
_ = . to the forts may dough the © rom the 
ole, reader ma weary), critick ma 
C Vox. V. ; U comnuny 


Ge 


ten nothi 
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| commend, Works of imagination excel by their allurement 
and delight; by heir power of auraing and dtinin the at- 
tention, That book is good in vain, which the reader throws 
away. He only is the maſter, who keeps the mind in pleaſing 
captivity ; whoſe pages are peruſed with eagerneſs, and in 
hope. o new pleaſure are peruſed again; and whoſe concluſion 
is perceived with an eye of ſorrow, ſuch as the traveller caſts 
* departing day. 
Ac og / 94 med of this predomination I will e that 
be tried; of this, which, in oppoſition to rea- 
— wakes Arioſto the darling and the pride of Italy; of this, 
which, in defiance of criticiſm, continues Shakſpeare the ſove- 
reign of the drama. 

His laſt work was his Fables in which he gave us the firſt 
example of a mode of writing which the Italrans call refacei- 
monto, a renovation of ancient writers, by modernizing their 
language. Thus the old poem of Boiardb has been new-drefſed 
wn Domenichi and Berni. The works of Chaucer, which 

N this kind of rejuveneſcence has been beſtowed by Dry- 
5 require little criticiſm, The tale of the Cock ſeems 

ro Worth revival; and the ſtory of Palamon and Arcite, 
containing an action unſuitable to the times in which it is 
laced, can hardly be ſuffered to \ tina without cenfure of the 
— — which Dryden has given it in the 
ral Preface, and in a poetical Dedication, a piece where 
bis or original fondneſs of remote conceits feems to have re- 
viv 

Of the three pieces borrowed from Poren Si e 
be defended by the celebrity of the ſtory. Thedgys and Hono- 
ria, though it contains not much moral, yet afforded o ortu- 
nities of riking deſcription. And Ojomon was formerly a tale 
of ſuch reputation, that at the revival of letters it was tranſlated 
into Latin by one of the Beraalds, — 

Whatever ſubjects employed his peri he was Keil! improving 
our meaſures and embelliſhing our 

In this volume are interſperſed ſome Ty original poems, 
which, with his prologues, epilogues, and ſongs, may be com- 
priſed in — 8 s remark, that even thoſe, if de had writ- 

would have entitled him to the Praiſe of ex- 
eellenct 1 in * kind. | 

One compoſition muſt however be Aiftinguiſhed. 5 on 
to St. Cecilia Day, perhaps the laſteffort of his 
been always conſidered as exhibiting the higheſt flig of fancy 
and the A ganas 820 of art, 1 is e to Rand wit 


"> 


pT DN. _— 
out a rival. If indeed there is any excellence beyond it in 
ſome other of Dryden's works, that excellence muſt be found. 
Compared with the ode on Killigrew, it may be pronounced 
perhaps ſuperior in the whole; but, without any fingle part, 
equal to the firſt ſtanza of the other. | h 
It is ſaid to have coſt Dryden a fortnight's labour; but it 
does not want its negligences; ſome of the lines are without 
correſpondent rhymes; a defect, which I never detected but 
after an acquaintance of many years, and which the enthuſiaſm 
of the writer might hinder him from 8 7 e APY 
His laſt ſtanza has leſs emotion than the former; but it is 
not leſs elegant in the dition, The concluſion is vicious; the 
muſick of Timotheus, which raiſed a mortal ta. the ſkies, had 
only a mens 9 jg * ; that of C cilia, which drew an 
angel dium, à real effect; the crown therefore could not 
reaſonably be divided. 41 
In a general ſurvey of Dryden's labours, he appears to have 
a mind very eomprehenſive by nature, and much enriched 
= acquired knowledge. His — Sr the effects 
a vigorous genius operating upon large materials. 
The power thee —＋ his intellectual operations 
was rather ſtrong reaſon than quick ſenſibility. Upon all oc- 
caſions that were preſented, he ſtudied rather than felt, and 
produced ſentiments not ſuch as nature enforces, but medita-. 
tion ſupplies, With the fimple and elemental paſſions, as they 
ſpring ſeparate in the mind, he ſeems not much acquainted ; ' 
and ſeldom deſcribes them but as are complicated by the 
various relations of ſociety, and confuſed in the tumults and 
What he ſays of love may contribute to the explanation of 


his character: 


| Love various minds does variouſly inſpire; 
It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fixe, 

Like that of incenſe on the altar laid: 

But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 

A fire which every windy paſfion blows, "=p 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows, 


| Dryden's was not one of the gentle hoſims : Love, as it ſubſiſts 
in itſelf, with no tendency but to the perſon loved, and wiſh- 
ing only for correſpondent, kindneſs; ſuch Love as ſhuts out 
all other intereſt; 0 pa of the Golden Age, was too foft 
and ſubtle to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceiv- 
ed it but in its turbulent * with ſome other 3 "= 
DW | | 2 | when 
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when it was enflamed by rivalry, or obſtructed by dificulties; 
when it invigorated ambition, or exaſperated revenge.” 
le is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not often 
pathetick ; and had ſo little ſenſibility of the power of effuſions 
purely natural, that he did not eſteem them in others. Sim- 
licity — him no pleaſure; and for the firſt of his life he 
looked on Otway with contempt, though at aft, indeed 

late, he confeſſed that in his play there Was Nature, which C 
the chief beauty. © 

We do not always know our own motives... I am not cer 
tain whether it was not rather the difficulty which he found in 
exhibiting the genuine operations of the heart, than a ſervile 
ſubmiſſion to an injudicious audience, that filled his plays with 
falſe magnifcence, It was neceſſary to fix attention ; and the 
mind can be captivated only by recollection, or 2 curioſity; 
by reviving natural ſentiments, or impreſſin new ap 

of things : ſentences were readier at his call than images ; he 
could more eaſily fill the ear with more L rer ti 
awaken thoſe vl that lumber in the heart. we 

8. he favourite exerciſe of his mind was ratiocination; | 

ar age yi might not be too ſoon at an end, he delighted to 

and neceflity, deſtiny and contingence ; theſe 

— pu mac in the language of the ſchool with ſo much profun- 

dity, that the terms which he uſes are not always underſtood, 

It is indeed learning, but learning out of place, | 

When once he had engaged himſelf in Station thoughts 

flowed in on either ſide : he was now no longer at a loſs; he 

had always objections and ſolutiong at command; © verbaque 

4 proviſam rem give him — for * verſe, and he finds 
without difiuly ve verſe for his matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profeſſes himſelf not naturally qua- 
lified, the mirch which he — will perhaps not be found ſo 
much to ariſe from anꝝ original humour, or peculiarity of cha- 

racter nicely diſtinguiſhed and — purſued, as from inci- 
dents and circumſtances, artifices and ſurprizes ; from jeſts of 
action rather than of ſentiment.” What he had of humorous or 
paſſionate, he ſeems to have had not from nature, but from 

other poets; ee 5 a plagiary, at leaſt a6 an imi- 
tator. | 

Next to argument, his ali bes in wild and daring u- 
lies of ſentiment, in the irre oor lar and eccentrick violence of 
wit. - He delighted to upon 'the brink of meaning, 
where. light and darkneſs begin to mingle ; to approach the 
gen; cutnagn ende ans hover ore br the age of unideal va- 

- 4 2 + 4 : "v4 . 7 #7 7 . 
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cancy. This inclination ſometimes e e which ; 
he knew; as, | 


Move ſwiftly, Sun, FT ay ore $ pace 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in 7 „ 

— flex” 2.70 2 

To rd thee from the demons of the air; j #7 12 ; ; l 8 F 
My flaming fword above them to diſplay, . en 13 

All . en N f hy: edge of day.” ar Holy . 


And a it iſſued in abſurd of which derne ber was | 
not conſcious : 3 | 


a 
, . 


{ 


This wo api id Il Gall 

And ſee the ocean leaning ter fi 60. NED 

From thence our rolling 2 eue we "hall N, 
And on the lanar world fee pry £68 


| Theſe lines have no 1 ; dat 23 we not en i in imi- 
tation of Cowley on another 


_'Tis ſo like onſe 'twill ſerve the turn ao well? | 


This endeayour after the and the new doi man 
ſentiments either great or b * and many 1 either j Ju 
or fplendid : 


Tam a fn 0 Nature fete ma, = 7 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude be DE N | 
Wan rage ran 1 


— Tis but becauſe the Liviog * nel er knew, 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new: 


— 


Let me th experiment before you try, "Irv 7 
Tu bew you firſt how ealy "tis to die. 3 | 
There with a foreſt of their darts he ſtrove, | 8 455 ET 20 


And ſtood like Capaneus defying Jove, 4 
With his broad ſword the bolde beating 1 5 
While Fate ew pale leſt he ſhould win the town,  - , 
And turn 1 the iron leaves of his dark boo!!! 
To make new dooms, or mend what | it miſtook. | 


—1 beg no pity for this mouldering chy; ; e 
For if you give it burial, there 1 it takes - „„ 
Poſleſhon of your earth ; ee, e 


ff 
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Ikf burnt, and ſcatter'din the air, the winds -- 
I That firewmy duſt diffuſe my royalty, ride g gas 
And ſpread me o'er your clime; for where one atom 
Of mine ſhall light, know there Sebaſtian reigns. 


Of theſe quotations the two firſt may be allowed to be great 
— . ↄ W * »»». o˙ »»⁰»·m· M 
| —— K I will add onl fig 
more ; of which the firſt, though it may perhaps 
quite Gott pros, is not too obſcure for poetry, as the mean- 
ing that it has is noble 


No, there is a neceffity in Fate, 
Why ſlill che brave bold man is fortunate; 
He keeps his object ever full in fight; 
And that afſurance holds him firm and right; 
True, tis a narrow way that leads to bliſs, * - | 
But right before there is no precipice; _. 
Fear makes men look aſide, and ſo their footing miſs. _ 


Ot the images which the two following citations afford, the 
firſt is elegant, the ſecond.magnificent whether either be juſt, 
let the reader judge: | 7 . 


| ere drops are theſe, _ 
Which filently each other's track purfue; 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew? 


5 Refign your caſtle— 
Enter, brave Sir; for, when you ſpeak the word, 
The gates ſhall open of their own accord; © 
The genius of the place its Lord ſhall meet, 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 


Theſe burſts of extravagance Dryden calls the * Dalilahs” 
of the Theatre; and owns that many noiſy lines of Maximin 
and Almanzor call out for yengeance upon him: © but I 
« knew,” fays he, © that they were * ao h to pleaſe, 
t“ even when I wrote them.“ There is ſurely reaſon to ſuſpect 
that he pleaſed himſelf as well as his audience; and that theſe, 
ike the hart of other men, had ds love, though. not hip 

fobation, | | | 
; He had ſometimes faults of a leſs generous and ſplendid 
kind. He makes, like almoſt all other poets, very frequent 
uſe of mythology, and ſometimes connefts religion and fable 
too cloſely without diſtinction. jw 1 
i e 


inn aw þ 


He deſcends to diſplay his k with pedantick oſten- 
eig n wines ee he ſays, © tack to the 
. raed? one _ RES. in another 
wor virtue ſpooning before wind,” His iy no- 
and then betrays his ignorance 3 LE RT HEL BIG | 

They Nature's king throug} OL ons &s view d; g | 5 i 
Nevers d, they view'd him d to thelr eyes. 


Hz ends 336 of reverſing a a eleſrope, and unluckily reverſes 
the obj f 

He is ſometimes unexpectedly mean. When he deſcribes 
the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to Went the Fire Wa 
London, what is his expreſſion? 


" Ahollow eryſta wo Ems he taken, | 
In firmamental waters dipp'd above, 

Of this a broad extmgni/her he makes, J 
And hoods the flames that to their quatry ſtrove. 


When he deſcribes — and the decifive Eee on 
intermingles this image: 


When ratiling bones together fly, 
From the four n of che 7. 


It was 1 never in his power to reſiſt the temptation of a 
jeſt. In his Elegy on Cromwell: 


No ſooner was the Frenchman's cauſe adds 
Than the light Monfeur the grave Don PT + 
His fortune eto the ſcale 


2 a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, 3 
ſuſpected, the rank ace with whom he lived, by the , 

& of French: woot, which had then crept into converſation ; 
ſuch as fraicheur for coolneſs, fougue for turbulence, and a few 
more, none of which the age has incorporated or retain- 
They continue only — they ſtood firſt, perpetual 
warnings to future innovators. _ f 
Thele are his faults of affectation; his faults of negligence 
are beyond recital. Such is the unevenneſs of his compoſitions, 
that ten lines are ſeldom found together without ſomething of 
which the reader is aſhamed. - Dryden was no rigid; Sor 
his own pages; he Lidern firugeſed after ſupreme ex — 


but ſnatc in haſte what was within his reach; and when he 
8 could 


Fd 
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could content others, was himſelf contented. He did not k 

elent to his mind an idea of pure petfection; not compar 
his works, ſuch as they were, with what might be made, 
He knew to whom he ſhould be oppoſed: He had more mu- 
ſick than Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more na- 
ture than Cowley; and from his contemporaries he was in no 

danger. Standing therefore in the higheſt place, he had ne 
care to riſe by contending with himſelf; but, while there was 
no name above his own, was willing to enjoy fame on the ea» 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought ſufficient, he 

did not ſtop to make better; and allowed himſelf to leave ma- 
ny parts unfiniſhed, in confidence that the good lines would 
overbalance the bad. What he had once written, he diſmiſſed 
from his thoughts; and I believe there is no example to be 
found of any correction or improvement made by him after 
publication. The haſtineſs of his productions might be the 
effect of neceſſity; but his ſubſequent neglect could hardly have 
any other cauſe than impatience of ſtudy, - | 

What can be ſaid of his verſiſieation will be little more than 
a dilatation of the praiſe given it by Pope: 1 0 


Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line. | 
Thelong majeſtick march, and energy divine. 


Some improvements had been already made in Engliſh 
numbers; but the full force of our language was not yet felt; 
the verſe that was ſmooth was commonly feeble. If Cowley 
had ſometimes a finiſhed line, he had it by chance. Dryden 
knew how to chuſe the flowing and the — words; to 
vary the pauſes, and adjuſt the accents; to diverfify the ca- 
dence, and yet preſerve the ſmoothneſs of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines, though he did not introduce 
the uſe, he eftabliſhed it. The triplet has long fubſiſted among 
us. Dryden ſeems not to have traced it higher than to Chap- 
man's Homer; but it is to be found in Phaer's Virgil, writ- 
ten in the reign of Mary ; and in Hall's Satires, ed five 
years before the death of Elizabeth. ! 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firſt uſed by Spenſer, for 
the ſake of cloſing his ſtanza with a fuller found. We had a 


longer meaſure of fourteen ſyllables, into which the Eneid was 


tranſlated by Phaer, and other works of the ancients by 
other writers; of Which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, 
7 The | 7 


Þ 
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| The two firſt lines of Phaer's third Eneid will enem- 
When Afia's tate was overthrown; and Priam's kingdom tout,” | 
All guiltleſs, by the power of gods above was rootad n 


As theſe lines had their break, or cæſura, always ae the. 
eighth ſyllable, it was thought, in time, commodious to di- 


vide them: and quatrains of lines, alternately, conſiſting of 


eight and fix ſyllables, make the moſt foft and pleaſing of our 
Relentleſs Time, deſtroying power, | 
Which ſtone and braſs obey, - 
Who giv'ſt to/ev'ry flying hour . EA PI 
To work ſome new decay. 5 V 


In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, ſome po- 
ems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were wholly written; and ſome- 
times the meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables were in- 
terchanged with one. another. Cowley was the firſt that in- 
ſerted the Alexandrine at pleaſure among the heroick lines of 
2 ſyllables, and from him Dryden profeſſes to have adopt- 

it, | 4 | 

The Triplet.and Alexandrine are not univerſally approved. 
Swift always cenſured them, and wrote ſome lines to ridicule 
them. In examining their propriety, it is to be conſidered 
that the eſſence of verſe is regularity, and its ornament is vari- 
ety, To write verſe, is to diſpoſe ſyllables and ſounds harmo- 
nically by ſome known and ſettled rule; a rule however lax 
enough to ſubſtitute ſimilitude for identity, to admit c 
without breach of order, and to relieve the ear without diſ- 
appointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter is formed from dac= 
tyls and ſpondees differently combined; the — 2. heroick 


admits of acute or grave ſyllables variouſly diſpoſed. The La- 


tin never deviates into ſeven feet, or exceeds the number of 


ſeventeen ſyllables ; but the Engliſh Alexandrine breaks the 
—_— bounds, and ſurpriſes the reader with two ſyllables more 
an he ex Po ot, . 
The effect of the triplet is the ſame ; the ear has been ac- 


cuſtomed to expect a new rhyme in every couplet; but is on a 


ſudden ſurprized with three rhymes together, to which the 
reader could not accommodate his voice, did he not obtain 


notice of the change from the braces of the margins. Jonny: 
— SL "3. 0 16 
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hers js omething unſklf) inthe end) of ſuch mae 


Conſidering the metrical art ſimply as a ſcience, and conſe. 
=o excluding all. caſualty, we mult allow that Triplets 
, inſerted by caprice, are interruptions. of 
= . 
We 4 may 1 N ed yet, to 
| ee e eee nene n ſtares ae 0a. 
. mitung 

But till ſome ſuch regulation can be formed, 1 wiſh them 
ill to be retained in their preſent Rate. They are ſometimes 
convenient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion, that Dryden 
was too liberal, 00 Pe too ſparing; in their uſe 
; The rhymes of D n are commonly juſt, and he valued 
E but he is ſometimes 
open to objection. 

r te ſecond in. 


5 e TIS", Ag ſyllable : 


T o'er the Alp makinks we th, 
ul'd with ideas of fair Za. 


—— Qs mak thyme in che het 


all the that favour 7 
ind army of the ey. | 
Sometimes he concludes a period or with the 


ficſt line of a cou which, though the French ſeem 
Pies Loos N0ly mn rc "always. difpleaſes in Engi 


R though much. his favourite, is not 
| r diligently fabricated by him. It invariably 
at the ſixth ſyllable ; a-rule which the mo- 
r e 


2 
times neglected:— 


— viedcae his throws. - 
Of Dryden „ that © be could 


s works it was fad by Pope 
« ſelect from them better ſpecimens of mode of poetry 
chan any other Engliſh writer could ſupply.” Perhaps no 
nation ever a writer that enriched his language with 
K ACE 3 
os per 


3 


the completion of — EP ** our 
beg of the correctneſs of our ſentiments. By 
him we were taught © ſapere 4 eel to think naturally and 
expreſs forcibly,, + T | 
fore him, it may be perhaps 
who joined argument with f 
bounds of a tranflator's 3 


The invocation/ bebe ihe le Grorgicks 3 is berg ilertie from 
Mr, Milbourne's verſion, that, accardi is own-propoſal, 
his verſes maybe compayed, beg rh, eee 


| What makes the richeſt wth, beneath what figns ; 

Jo plough, and when to match. r 1 
What care with flocks, and wake with Aerde: 
And all the mana wene of Frugal bees; 
— of Tgh Fog: fog tl, 

aft orbs o c e the ro en. 

Bacchus, 1 6 ae iT 
We fatt'ning corn for ike cher pr PR 
If, taught by you, pray. bor BY ATR 

And thin cold fireams with ſprigh vice refreſunt; 115 
Ye faznc, the preſent numens 05 G 40 
Woed-nymphs and fans, your kind ee yield; 
Your gifts I fing: and . at whoſe fear d 1 | 
- From Trading exrch the fiery cour courſer broke, 

| Great Neptune, O affift my a ſong ! 
And thou to whom the woods curl gr gang 

OY Whoſe ſoowy heifers on her flow'ry plains 

In herds the Caan 1 n 

Pan, n 3 

| Fer to improve thy Menatus incline, NE 
Leave thy Lycean wood and native grove, At OL 
And with thy lucky ſmiles our work approve; | 

a Be Palas t00, ſweet oil's inventor, kind ; 
And he, who firſt the crooked plough defign'd, 
8 god of all the woods, appear, | 

| hands a new-drawn tender cy — 
Ye gedt and 


who e er 
2 our peſtures and our fields i 
A with ed cloud der the fy, 


2 * 
4 — \ * 


new plants from unknown lands fupplr, 


* , 


as - 


"= 5 K 1 5 E * 


And drop chem ſoftly thence in fruitful ſhowers . 
Ame my enterprise, ye gentle powers n 
Aud thou; great Ceſar ) though we know not yet 
See gods cho It fix t y lofiy ſear; KO ee 
Whether thou it be the kind tiutelar 287 anne 
Of thy On Nome, or with thy awfu a * en * 
i A aft wurid, while thy great hand ſhall i 
The fruits and ſeaſons of the turning year: ee bowie 
| Aud chy brig ht brows thy mother's myrtles wear: . 
5151 Whether thou all the boundleſs ocean ſway,  _ -; 
And ſea-men only to thyſelf ſhall pray ; 1 
Aon, arhou' and, Endo the 3 "I 
ne” t thou may'ft on by marriage 
Taoelyt will for the ha y purchaſe yield 
To wake a of br 20027 m 
Whether chou It add to Heaven a brighter gu, 
And o'er the ſummer months ſerenely ſhine; _ 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 1 4 
There yet remains a ſpacious 700m for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms 3 
r . 
Whate er thou It be; for ſure the realms below 
No juſt pretence to thy command can ſhow: :. 
No ſuch ambition 4 thy vaſt defires, 
Though Greece her own E Fields = OY 
And now, at laſt, contented Proſerpine 
Can all her mother's earneſt rey; decline. 
Whate er thou It be, od, open gentle courſe ; „ 
And with thy ſmiles our bold attompes enforce ; 
Sw 5 te th unknowing ruſticks* wants relieve, 
And, though on earth, our ſacred vows receive ! 


Mr. DRYDEN, having teceived from Rhymer bis R.. 
marks on the T1 ragedies of the. laſt Age, wrote a on 
the blank leaves ; which, having been in the poſſeſſion of Mr. 
Garrick, are by his favour communicated to the publick, 
that no particle of Dryden may be loft. 

4 That we ma the leſs wonder why pity and terror are not 
4 now the only iprings on which our- tragedies move, and 
that Shakſpeare may be more excuſed, Rapin confeſſes that 
<« the French tragedies now all run on the. tendre ; and gives 
4s the reaſon, becauſe love is the paſſion which moſt predo- 

4 minates in our ſouls, and that therefore the paſſions repre- 

4 ſented become inſipid, unleſs they are conformable to the 
thoughts of the audience. But it is to be concluded, that 


4 this paſſion works not now amongſt the French fo frong- | 


m $ \ 


n 
4210 


+ RY 'D * N 2 
« ly as the other two 44 ancients, on 
4 L. have a ſtronger 1 or esch the. [i 
« from the writin are much ſtronger for the. 5 
Fog 


2 peare's pathons is more from the excellenc) | 
8 e A the juſtneſs of the occaſion ; ; and, 


«if e th 5 1175 gle Se, ons, he has 
« reve found whole reaſona e e ius of 
poetry in writing, he has ſucc dd” WF 1 
« « Ravin attributes more to the did770, that i is, to the words - 
« and diſcourſe -of a tragedy, tan than Ariſtotle has done, who | 
« « places them in the laſt rank of beauties ; per only . 
in order, becauſe they are the laſt product of the deſign, 
« the diſpoſition or connection of its parts; of the +: ol 
« of themanners of thoſe charaQters, and of the thoughts pro- 
« ceeding from thoſe manners. Rapin's words are remark- 
« able; *Tis not the admirable i intrigue, the ſurpriſing events, 
© and extraordinary incidents, that make the beauty of a tra- 


« gedy; *tis the * aig when they axe een _ 


F cho hogs * 

« The parts of a poem, tragick or heroic 

« 1. The fable itſelf,” hey a 
« 2, The order or 


s of the gartst0.the whole, ©, 
”: hs pews or decency, of the 
9 75 or 2855 what 15 proper for , nd roger to p 
* i= ts which expreſs the manners. 5 wy 5 
which expreſs thoſe thoughts. Mg IA; 
© 5 The helaſtof theſe | Homer excels Virgil; Virgil an other. 
. 9 dets; and Shakſpeare all modern poets, 3 
4 For t nd of: theſe, the order; the meaning ie hs 


8 a fable ought to aye 32 a be 27 middle, and an 15 all 
4 4 juſt and natural {c o that tat park, +. which is 5 ys 
dle, could not 4 25 the be ginning or end, and fo of... 
{ the reſt :. all . * on one another, its the links of a. 
© curious chain. If terror and pity are on to be raiſed, - 
4 certainly this author follows Ariſtotle's ruſes, and 2 c 
cles? and Euripides example: but joy may be raiſed too, - 
. 2 that doubly, E by ſeeing a wicked gag man 5 5 
| or a man at laſt rtunate ; or per ps ind ORE 
good Ke bat ot 11mg | 


to ſee wickedneſs proſperous, and coodneſs — 
b fen 17 magen eh wed bo 8 85 TR. TY 5 


© theſe may be p rofitable to the end of a traged 
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« gets pity in the audience: though Ariſtotle, I confeſp. 
6 1 tragedies of this kind * ſecond form. 
5 M He who undertakes 8 2 e critique of 
* Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our Engliſh poets againſt the 
« Greek, ought to do it in this TT; either by yield J 
& to him the greateſt part of what he contends for, whi 
4 conſiſts in this, that the pies, 7. e. the deſign” and Con- 
duct of it, is more conducing in the Greeks to thoſe ends 
« of tragedy which Ariſtotle and he propoſe, namely, to cauſe 
4 terror and pity ; E. the granting this does not ſet the 
SGteeks above the Engliſh poets. e 
1 4 A, 45 i o_ __ ry e 8 firſt, that 
the fable is not the grea alter- piece of a though 
it be the” Foundation of it. enen 1 255: 
_ "© Zecondly, that other ends as ſuitable to the nature of 
| * Gee may be found in the Engliſh which were not in the 
reek, 5 | 
_ "4 Ariſtotle places the fable firſt ; not guoad dignitatem, ſed. 
& guoad fundamentum : for a fable, never fo movingly con- 
< trived to thoſe ends of his, pity and terror, will operate 
nothing on our affections, except the characters, manners, 
4 thoughts, and words, are ſuitabſe. e dee e , 
So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that in all 
4 thoſe, or the greateſt part of them, we are inferior to So- 
4 phoeles and Euripides: and this he has offered at, in ſome 
« meaſure; but, I think, a little partial to the ancient. 
„„ For the fable itſelf, tis in the En iſh more adorned, 
with epiſodes, and larger than in the Greek arg 3 conſe- 
& 1 more diverting. For, if action be but one, and 
46. x Hy without any counter-turn of deſign or epiſode, 
« i. e., under-plot, how can it be fo pleaſing as the Engliſh, 
« which have both under-plot and a turned deſign, which 
* keeps the audience in expectation of the cataſtrophe ?, 
& whereas in the Greek poets we ſee through the whole 


2 " 5 « 2 | rie 
᷑ © For the characters, they are neither ſo many nor ſo vari- 
4e ous, in Sophocles and Euripides, as in INS md | 
4 Fletcher; only they are more adapted to thoſe ends of 
« tragedy which Ariſtotle commends to us, pity and terror. 
The manners flow from the characters, and conſequently 
« muſt partake of their advantages and difadvantages. © _ 
„ The thoughts and words, which are the fourth and fifth | 
e beauties of tragedy, are certainly more noble and more 
E poetical in the EI UE DI Ro | 
| . A 


« advcid to mov 
«ng - e Frere hey nth, 
« or either, wg are not to be defended. 

| . _ 5 2 
« better, perhaps it may . pute er pity and 
— . prime, or at leaft the only ends of 
« traged 

« Tus not enough that Ariftde had fad fo; for Ariſtotle 


« drew his models of tragedy from Sophocles and Euripides 


— have changed his ming. 
« And chiefly we have to fa 1 hinted on pity and ter- 
« ror, in the laſt ve one), that the puniſhment 
« of vice and reward o mph lr oe), th: tbatkts "oaks of 
« tragedy, becauſe moſt conducing to ang example of life. 
« Now, pity u mot ſo eaſily raiſed for a criminal (and the an- 
« cient tragedy always repreſents its chief perſon ſuch), as it 
« is for an innocent man arid the ſuffering of. 

- r is of the nature of Engliſh 
« tragedy; e Greek, innocence is unhappy 

peg gp” roſe 


« often, and eſcapes. Then we are not touch- 
« ed with the ſufferin 


« lovers; and this was almoſt unknown to the ancients ; ſo 
« that they neither adminiſtered poetical juſtice, of which 
« Mr. Rymer boafts, ſo well as we; neither knew they the 
r 26 
He therefore | unjuſt] y blames us for not building, on 

hat the ancients left us; for it ſeems, upon conſideration - 
zee Une 715 Bye wholly Finiſhed Nang 


de 
« My. albert on this plece. is this: " thit le is ent nel 
© learn 3 but that the author of it is better read in the Greek 


_ * than in the Engliſh poets; that all writers ought to ſtudy 
« this critique, as the beſt zccount 1 have ever Len of tha 


« antients; en e of tragedy, he has here given, is 


« excellent, and ex _—_ but that it is not the 
4 onl model of all y, becauſe 


it is too much eircum- 
« ſcribed in plot, characters, &c. ; and, laſtiy, that we may 
« be taught hire juſtly to admire and imitate the ancients, 
without giving them the preſerence with this author, in 
« pre} to our awn 
( 


ans of method in this geben weste wies the 
R 4 2 
18 


N ſort of men ſo much as of : 


32% DRI DEN. 
« His meaning, that pity. and terror are to be none, 


& that they are to be m moved as the means conducing to 
c ends of t „vrhich are pleaſure and inſtruction⸗ 
| two ends may be thus diſtinguiſhed, The 


4 And 

© chief en of he pet is to to pleaſe; - for his en woe. 
& tation depends on it. "05.98 > 
The great end of the in to inftruQ, which is 
| rmed b rag pers Fine 


The pity, which 88 1 Mn NS fir the 
ct criminal,: not for thoſe or hi mn he has murdered, or 
< who have been the occaſion the : tragedy, The 
jo is likewiſe in the er vt gel 05 the ſame criminal; 
* if he be repreſented too great an offender, vil br b 
« pitied; if ee Innocent his ' puniſhment will de 


« unjuſt, - - 
3 . es 2093 
by Ne the third ED . he meant 


125 2 raw 12 of action; one company ſinging,” or” another 


0 pla ing on the muſick; a third dancing, 
o make a true judgement jn this competition berwia 

ON Korn the Engliſh; in tragedy, 

« Conſider, firſt, how Ariftotle had defined a tragedy. 45 
4 condly, what he aſſigns the end of it to be. Thirdly, 
4 what he thinks the beauties of it. Toi, the means i 
% atfain the end propoſed, 

« Compare the (Greek and Engliſh tragick poets juſth an 

&« , without partial according to thoſe rules. 
Tei h confider-whither Ariftode hab made 3 
r of pr, of even, lf 
« ho e Eur Frog bar rr fm 
<& thoſe ophoc] uri or e- 
5 e the ences of er and where 
4 in c 

„„ eo WII was deficient: 


« perfor} and ty whoter ut ho DI 
rſons; and try whether that — 5 a fault in the Greek 


oets ; and whether their excellency 
&« WD, ob fv was, dens, ſo little ; ez or whether whar they 
Abs 1 what the Engliſh have added 
ads ea on 1 e 
« to their 2 as, for example, not only more 
« but alſo new paſſions: as, namely, that of love, 8 7 
touched on r 


E Phedra, 


EIDE N. 6 
« Phzdraz: cited Mr. R — yn ö 
e you * 
5 Pe alſo dus love) b an heroick h is it for 
22 e of the example 
E Zee r how far ee has oundotte 
2 — ; 
* © Fo recur to he begining 4 nes Sni 
and terror be enou 12 and, I be- 
e upon a of tragedy, it will be found that 
. ER — perfect 
« by a deli repreſentation of human life in great 
®-b7 udp nt" tlinkdywe--" If this be true, then not only 4 
& and terror are to be moved, as the only means to bri 
'* us 4 ene, but ge Ahern wrong 
1 — rewards of on — bf 
« the other; ner hat —_— 


44 tho! it be ſhewn unfortunate 


« th — ir turns, are to be ſet in a feiment; 40 
N love , fear, are to be uſed as the poete common 


« places; and a a general concernment for the pri Actors 
s to be:raiſed, by making them. appear ſets in the charac- 
tert, rae no Ty gab pert Way woes 


in their fortunes. 
& Fund it, after a hn . 
« this concernment for the 
« tion! for the bad, chen let us cotiſider whether the Engliſh 
72 nene 
4 cients, or pe — 4 


; ſes wht: 
4 72 ar of weight evogh ebe the bs elan | 
1 . « "TH eviderit thoſe pla ys which: he 2 


7 have moved 
« — in a high degree u 

Je give-the K 
« place it upois the AT :ems unjuſt, 
„One reuſon iq becauſe - whatever actors they hae Found, 
a the evem has-been the fame; that is, the 

* bave bean always moved which ſhewu that there is foint- 
" = of force and merit in the plays themſelves condueing 
* of railing A ang ſuppoſe them 


« ever 


"VorV 


p ——— 5 


/ 


1 
0 the Engliſh, * ſhews that Athenians were u more 


„ off his 


1 — 


& tion; that is, whether the means which 
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et to have been excellently acted, 2 action only dk 
vigour, and more ſtage; but cannot 
« bee when 26 pcs 6s But, ſecondly; Türe 
., who have never ſeen them ated, if they dave 
6 — — moved within them: and if the 
4 general voice will carry it, Mr. nnn will take 
e teſtimony. 
This, matter of led, in eakcmadly to be eſtabliſh 
-« by this app 3 as, if one man ſays tis night, the reſt of 
the world conclude it to be day, Ang a of 
ment againſt him, that ſo it is. 
If he urge, that the general taſte. is depraved, his + argu- 
-< ments to prove this can at beſt, but evince that —_ 
n but expe 


ron 
rant Fa. 
Id. not . ſatisfy r 


Dee 
and Fletcher to pleiſe 


4 judieious people; but th poet's buleß oxen on 
.<. the audience. 
pleaſed hitherto 


2e Whether our Engliſh audience have been 
4 with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread; ee 


4 Fletcher have uſed. in their ply © rae hole raue. 
©; hefere. named, -be better applied. tothe: ends b the Greek 
than by them? And perhaps we not grant 


2 i der eln 


4 ſtill remains to prove that our 8 this total 
4 reformation. OR) 1 „ 


4 The faults, which be 2 in their deſign, are 


4 rather wittily aggravated in many places than reaſonably 

4 urged; and as much may be an the Greeks, by 
* eee ee, e 
„ 9 N : * 12 iy 4 2, They 


1% 


D R Y D E X. 2 


12 12. They deſtroy not, af, they are, 
tion of ee only take away "An 8 
# etry :: for. example; the, faults; in the character of the 
King in King and Norking are not, as he calls them, ſuch 
6 deteſtable, . ions which ac 
« company human nature, and are for che moſt Tag excuſed 
« by the violence of his.loye;.ſo, that chey daſtrpy not our 
& pity or concernment for him: this anfwer may be 1 
« e le chat kind. 7 ok Bi 
And Rollo committing many murders, when, be 4 
« ſwerable but for aue, is 100 ſeyereiy ned. ee. him; for 
« jt adds to our borror and deteſtation of minal; and 
« poetick juſtice is (not ne | neither z. lor e ſtab him 
©, in our minds for every offence which he Commits; and the 
[7 point which, the poet is to gain on the audiencg, is not fo 
& much in 3 eee the raiſing an horror o 
N 1 t ng 4 TT 
—_— — — ut participating. ofi both as to 
e both, ty and terror, is certainly; a god rule, but,nqt. 2 
« petually to be obſerved i for that were to make all tr 
4 dies too much alike; wich ahead he. H but h 
4 not fully anſwered. Antenna 1 1 1b 41 n 
Te condjude, therefore: if.the pls. | of, ancients are 


« it ſhews our genius in tragedy. is, —— 3 


ne pie aa — a 
Library, at Was kid par, 9th ul 
wk ee — 2 re aff) mm , wot 03 


2 an original — Ichs Dryden, ; Eſq. to 
nie Ge in bly from 88 i the Lees Diary, 
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Being now at Sir William Ba 
# s condi y write at large, becauſe I 2 myſelf ſome what in- 
X 2 « I. 


4 

7 
. 

F 


8 in the country, I 


1 


3 
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.«-diffoſed with u cold; and am thick of hearing, rather 
— 2 2 I am guad tb find; by 5 


nn hn —5 


2 forge o give You an accom 
| 1 oy which I hav 


“ can arrive to you, "Being on 
the wird ame - which 
«' jt into her letter wh 
5 
« the *. to Yom oct winch Peter 
7 Me. Ball, in 2 phat 
Tonſon's means almoſt all our letter — 1 
this Jaſt year. But, however, Ke has miſſed wor 
2 in the edication, thou A pared the book for it; 
4 for in. ev te of cauſed him to be dmwn 
like King liam, with a — noſe. Aſter my return 
to town, I intend to alter a play of Sir Robert Howard's, 
< written long ſince, nce, and lately put into my hands: tis call- 
« ed Dir Conqueft of China ij "the Tartars. It will coſt me 
4 ſix weeks ſtudy, with the e an hundred 
* Ia tie mean time 1 am writing u ſong” for St. 
a Hlia's Feat, who, know, is the - _— mu- 
* sek This is troubleſome,” and no way 
4 the Stewards of the Feaſt, who came in 4 
> defire that kindneſs, one of them bein 1 
— 2 parents are your mother's friends. . 
* 2968640 you thirty guinens between Mithatlinaſs and Chri 
maß, of which 1 will give you an account when I come 
4 to town. I remember the <ounſel® you give me in your 
3 
42 ent; your ſake, & wi plain 
Dol wy nature, and — in 1 2 reſentments 
« alt That's There order. In the mean time, Iba 
not myſelf wich any manner of hopes; but do my duty, 
« and ſuffer for God's ſake; 3 being aſſured, before hand, never 
4 to be rewarded, though the times ſhould alter. Towards 
« the latter end of this month, — — Charles will be- 
4 gin to recover his perſect health, accor according to his. nativity, 
4 which caſting it myſelf, I am ſure is true, and all things 
« hſtherto have big 1 9 — y to the very time that I 
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© Remember 


me to 


« know the * might have 121 more z but neither * 
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« roughl uaded of the ju ice of the cauſe 41 
ao faffer.* as pleaſed God to raiſe up — 7 | 
« = Ny enemies, EY . zught. to have been 


« encuſe; nd am r ee 
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R * writers 1 
have, without in W in ref chk; 12 ener and who 


— eee with reverence rather for the cps than 


7 . pncommon abilities. 

is known; and that little daims no praiſe 
| 4 aye can be given 8 exeellence, ſeldom em. 

to virtuous is — as given 

Re Oden, with by the partiali wen rl 2354 
is ſaid by Dr. Burton to ſhew d what — one man of 
« parts can ſay to another, and which, — compriſes 
great part of — de known of Mr, Smith, it is better 
to tranſcribe at once than to take by pieces. I ſhall ſub- 
Join ſuch little memorials as pres has enabled me Won 


- Mr. EDMUND. SMITH: was: the dy fi of an em- 
newt merchant, one Mr, Neale, by a daughter of the famous 
baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of his father, which were 
ſoon followed by his death, were the occaſion of the ſon's be- 
ing left very its — oung in the hands of a near relation (one who 

married Mr. eale's ſiſter), whoſe » name was Smit. 
This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own child, 
and put him to Weſtminſter- chool under the care of Dr. 
Buſby; whence, after the loſs of his faithful and 
(whoſe name he aſſumed and retained), he was 
removed to 'Chriſt-church in Oxford, and there by his 
aunt handſomely maintained till her death; nin 
continued a member of that learned and i nious 
till within five years of his own —— 2 ime 
fore his leaving Chriſt- church, he was ſen 
ther to Woretter, and cited and acknow 
* ſon; mm been m 


| S 


Ati fv a 


the aſperſions that were ignorantly caſt by ite on his birtk. 
It is to be remembered, for our Aber l that, when 
at Weſtminſter election he ſtood à candidate for one of the 
univerſities, lie ſo fignally diſtinguiſhed' himſelf by his conſpi- 
that there aroſe no ſmall contention, be- 
tive electors of Trinity- coll in Cam- 
brides 25 wil cunch in Oxon, which of two royal 
ſocieties 1 as their own. But the fletors of 
Trinity-coll e having the preference of choice that year, they 
reſolutely elected him; who yet, being invited at the fame 
time to Chriſt- church, choſe to accept of 'a ſtudeſitſhip there. 
Mr. Smith's ions, as well natural e 7 


1 Arey opt video A Lachen he / 
0 Altera ae e Mages amice,” e r 
. | He een, Nature with all thoſs: N 
qualifications which are previous to the acompliſh- * 
a 


— man. His memory was large and tenacious, 


yet by à curious folicity ebigfy ſuſceptible of the fineſt im- 


preflions it received from the beſt author he read which 

He had a quickneſs of apprehenſion, ag AP of alto: 
— which eaſily took · in and ſurmounted the moſt ſubtle 
— nc ws and metaphyſicks. His wit 


» Aaron's en} ew way of expreſing his thoughts 
engaging: I ſhall fay nothing of his pe 
2 ——— e of himſelf 
eee les insomuch that the Rig 
ſex, who obſerved and eſteemed him, at once commended am 
2 n floyen. An eager 


12 2 cet inf pu i el hin * = 
n 


g to excel in every art and „ * a. 
eredit to his and chat college the ornament of 
moſt learned and polite yniverſity :- and it was his | 


to have ſeveral contemporaries and ff ellow⸗ ſtudents vv ex- — 


8 and excited this virtue in themſelves and others, there 
by becoming ſo y infavour with this age, and ſo god 


2 


E — Þ 


* 72 
+ 


was prompt and flowing, yet ſolid and-piercing ;' his taſte de- 


— 


312 * 1 1 K 


good, ſoon ripened, into an exquiſite fineneſs and diſtinguiſh, 
ing ſagacity, which as it was actiye ane e ſo it Was vir 
garoas and manly, keeping even paces with à rich * 
Imagination, always upon the wing, and neyer tired 
Aſpiring. , 1 it was, that, he writ. as 5 
S had 2 a and his 5 pro Non 
were from having any thing in ean and tri 
tbat, like the junior compoſitions of ere Re . 
make grey authors bluſh. * are Fi" gh | 
in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and epique, ſt TE ve 
the -univerſity, in manuſcript, w be the a m 
ants 8 7 ame and i . a by. frequent tranſcrib Hin 
r into brated miſcellanies, — 
ſhine — 1 —.— luſtre. Beſides thoſe. verſes in 
the Oxford books, which he could not help ſetting his name 
to, ſeveral of his compoſitions came abroad unger other names, 
which his on ſingular ular ge and faithful ſilence, ſtrove i Jin | 
vain to conceal, Ihe Enc — and publick Collections of the 
Univerſity ee State IL were never in ſuch eſteem, 
— for elegy and ratulation, as when, he contributed 
EN Wen an it as natural for thoſe, ho knew 
his. peculiar way of writing, to turn to his ſhare in the work, 
as by far the moſt reliſhing part of the entertainment. At his 
parts were extraordinary, ſo he well knew how to _—_— 
them; and not only to poliſh the diamond, but enchaſe it in 
the moſt ſolid and durable metal. Though he was an — 
mick the greateſt part of his life, yet he contracted ng ſour- 
neſs. of temper, no ſpice of pedantry, no itch of diſputation, - 
85 obtnate contention forthe od or new phil no al. 
— * way of dictating to others ; which are (though 
) which ſome are inſenſibly led into, who are. con- 
ſtrained to dwell long within the walls of à priyate college, 
is converſation was pleaſant and inſtructive; and what 
faid of Hanus, nnd and W might —— 


 #pplied to him 


1 Nile contri lande he . 13. 224 
WI 9 t. v. |, 1. 1 


ä writer as he was in his moſt elaborate pieces, 
he read the works of others with candour, and reſerved bis 
greateſt ſeverity for his own compoſitions bein readier to 
and advance, than damp or depreſs, a x: A nius, 
as patient of being excelled himſelf bi any could xcel 


: Twere 


Ne) as induſtrious to excel others, 


*Twere to be iſned he confibed kinks — 
ofeſſion, Nate . ſurpaſſing in any but, in 
ih "_—_ ppl lication was eee, e REO 


'y 1 2 "447 


i 


A "ram his rerirements, * — aut 
wok jovi avocations, yet his geturn to his his, Pads wert. 

much the more paſſionate, and his intention upon thoſe re- 
fined pleaſures of reading and thinking ſo vehement tn mbich. 
his facetigus, and unbended intervals 2 proportion), that 
the habit ee and the ſeries of meditation-and re- 
flection being kept up whole weeks together be could better 
fort his ideas, and take in the ſundry parts of a ſcience at one 
view, without interruption or conf 9 28 indeed of his 
age wh W "9, Bleales: diſtinguiſh e the - 
wit and the ſcholar, axto 1 him te ben th fe 
. — but others, who knew him better * 
bear doing him juſtice. as a, prodigy. in both ki He had 
wen, Ld in the ſchools, as. a philoſopher —— 
— of . — r and deep penetration; b 
2 12 regard 2 pity. 

remember 


— — 7 each eee rin 
ſchool reſponding and dif] with a perſpicuo 
ready exapineſh and ing I. 5 gument, 

Dr. Jane worthily preſided in the chair; whoſe condeſcending 
and diſintereſted — of him gave him ſuch a repu- 
tation as ſilenced the enyigus malice of his enemies, ho durſt 
not contradict tha approbarion of ſo profound a maſter in the- 
ology. None of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient creatures, who have 
either trifled with philoſophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or 
have encumbered it with novel terms and burdenſome expla 
nations, underſtood its real weight and purity half ſa well aa 
Mr. _ He was too diſcerning to allow of the character 
of . table, rugged, and abſtruſe, which ſome ſuperficial 
ſcioliſts (ſo very ſmooth and polite as to admit of no impreſ- 
| 7 either out of rn 3 3 _ | 


i 8 8 
Greek nd Latin Claſſicks; with whom he had carefully 


com- 


3th S MI T a. 


red whatever was worth peruſing in the French, Spa 

28 and Italian, (to which rege he was no — 
and in all the — writers of his own country. But 
then, Na, 1 the 88 obſervation of the late Earl of 
- Shafteſbury, ept poet in awe ar Criticiſm ; 
and, as it were, married the e e ee 1 
. ſupport and Fey There was not 4 tract of 
2 coy that ſubject, which he had not N mn 

| won. [Ariſtotle down to Hedelin and 7 
having each rule conſtantly before him, he could carry the 
art through every „and at once point out the graces 
and defòrmities. By this! means he ſeemed to read with A 

deſign to correct, as well as imitate,” 

Being thus prepated, he could not but taſte every little de- 
licacy that'was ſet before him; though it was impoſſible for 
him at the ſame time to þe fed and nouriſhed: with any thing 

but what was ſubſtantial and laſting. He conſidered the an, 

_ cients /and'moderns not as parties or rivals for fame, but as 

architects upon one and the ſame plan, the Art of Poetry: 

according to which 8 55 wel and blamed, without 
1 


Aattery or detraction. always commend the 
compoſitions of others, it was not — (which was not 


in his temper); but ftri& juſtice would not let him call a few 
72 5 ſet bre * 57 Fa ſei many. couplets, 
by the name was ts inio 

who! 110 not 1 Lag 5 


es OI and ſot as cream, | 4 
e neither depth nor ſtream. 


„ eee, though bis want-of cxmpleifunce'for fave. 
men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet the better 


15 part of and wer bliged by th freedom of his reflec, 


"His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote and im- 
perfect copy, hath ſhewn'the world how great Lade fb 
har 3 7 3 the far of Fi 

em henes, e t mov turns 5 

and the acute and wiſe refleions of Tarts 
Since Temple and Roſcommon, no man underſtood Horace 
better, eſpecially as to his happy diction, rolling numbers, 
beautiful i and alternate mixture of the ſoft and the 
ſublime. is endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the fineſt 
fic. for Latin lyrick ſince the Auguſtan Age. His friend 


Philie' ode x to Mr. St. Jchn (late! W 
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after the manner of Hotace's Luſory or Amatorian Odes, is 
certainly a maſter-piece';; but Mr, Smith's Pocockius is of the 
ſublimer Kind, though, like'Waller's' 1 tings upon Oliver 
Cromwell, it wants not the moſt ol ſurpriſing turns 
peculiar to the perſon” p praiſed, : I d * remember to have 
been any thing like it in 1 Dr. Bechurft, whe bad mee be 
attempts this way with applauſe,” He was an excellent'j Judge 
of humanity; andi ſo good-an® hiſforian, that in familiar 

courſe he would talk over the'tnoſt memorable facts in anti- 
quity, the lives, actions, and C x of Celebrated men, 
with amaa ing facility and accu he had uy 
read and digeſted Thuahus's 0 15 he was able to C0 
after him; and bis talent in this 5 was ſo well Known 
allowed, that be had been fingled out by ſome great men to 
rite-a hiſtory; Which it Bags 5 Nog $57 intereſt to have done 
with thecutmoſt art ard dexterity e 
what teaſons this deſign n pro h the 125 ö 
much to Mr; Smith's B 22 trüth i 5 and heat 
before living witneſſes, ' whilſt an agreeable compan 
him upon a a ſub ect of uſeful literature, nobody'ſhone 15 rb 
er advanta e eee Lu, 
ns: ſpea 3 of; * mr © Lach IS 


Derbe % Rib! bi Hi 
Qauem tu, Dea 


17 81 7 oof 


* 1 


YR) Omnibus oroacum vohaſti excellere hit aer 


en 15 


His 2 are net man many, an nd thoſe baer Me N 
in Miſcellanies and Col being wreſted from him by 
his friends with great difficulty e Firearm All of them 


1 but a mall part of that much greater body 


ich lies diſperſed in the poſſeffion of numerous acquaint. 
ance ; and cannot perhaps be made intire, without g 
juſtice to him, becauſe few of them had his laſt 


in- 


-and the 


— was often obliged to take the liberties of à friend. 
His condolence for the death of Mr. Philips is full of the no- 
bleſt beauties, and hath done OW: 


cond Milton, whoſe 8 —_ — Eng- - 
r. 


liſh language, cement 


3 


e ente eh a who! Arne Oe r 


N ah an N be looked ow as ſaoved and 


Every ect that's under his pen had all the life; pro- 

embelli ere ins. on it, which an ex- 
Nutte! ſkill, a warm imagination, and a cool nent, poſ- 
12 Tbe epique, nick el every 


vi 


- 
* 
. 
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fart of r won (and be had touched upon a 
eat varisty], was raiſed to its proper height, and the dif- 
nces between. each of them obſeryed with a judicious ac- 
curacy. Me ſaw the old rules and new beauties placed in ad. 
mirable order by each other; and there was à predominant 


319 


fancy and ſpirit of his own'infufed,. ſuperior to what ſome 
draw off from the ancients, or form poeſies here and there 


. | A ay ond Mot and magnificent; 
15 images lively and adequate ; timents-charming and 
mazeſtick z his expretions natural — his numbers va- 
rious and ſaunding; and that enameled mixture of claſfical wit, 
which, without redundance and affeQation, ſpark led through 


his vritings, and were no leſs pertinent and agreeable. 
His PH a is a conſummate tragedy, and the ſucceſs of 


it was as great as the moſt ine expectations of his friends 
could promiſe or foreſee. The number of nights, and the 
common method of filling the houſe, are not always the ſureſt 


marks of ing what — a play mects with: 
but rl ons of a reſined taſte about 
town was remarkable on this cſion; and it muſt not be 
forgotten how zealouſly Mr. Addiſon ef; - his intereſt, 
with all the elegant 242 and diffuſive good- nature for 
which that accompliſhed gentleman and author is ſo juſtly 
valued by ee. But as to Hhaara, ſhe has certainly 
made a finer 2 under Mr. Smith's conduct, upon the 
Engliſh ſtage, than either in Rome or Athens; and if the 
excels the Greek and Latin Phædra, I need not ſay the ſur- 
paſſes: the French one, though: embelliſhed with - whatever 
1 moving ſoftneſs Racine himſelf could 
ve ba enen ho i bon ety qo Te 
No man had a juſter notion of; the difficulty of compoſi 
than Mr. Smith ; and he ſometimes would — 
ties than he had reaſon to apprehend. Writing with eaſe, 
his indig hen he was —— upon a ſub- 


y eo 
Virgil, ot Horace, if alive, would fay upon that occaſion, 
which whetted him to exceed himſelf as well as others. Ne- 

vertheleſs, he could not, or would not, finiſh ſeveral ſubjects 
he undertook; which may be imputed either to the. bri 
of his ſtill hunting after new matter, or to an occa- 
ſional ce, which and laſſitude brought upon him, 
| his foibles, the world was leaſt inclined to forgive. 


6 


is was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulneſs of. 
5 5 himſelf 
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himſelf (a frailty which has been imputed to no leſs, men chan 
 Shakſpeare and Jonſon), is clear | hence; becauſe. * | 
his works to the entire diſpoſal of his friends, whoſe m 
rous cenſures he even courted. and ſolicited,” ſubmitting to 
The animadverſions, and the freedom they took with them, 


with an hwy $69 wp 9, 
I have ſeen ſketches and rough dra ughts of foe poems to 
be deſigned; ſet out analytically; wherein the fable, 
and connexion, the images, incidents, moral, e and a 
eat variety of ornaments, were ſo ſinely laid out, ſo well 
Eited ed to 5 — and ſquared fo exactly to the prece- 
dents of the ancients, that | baye often looked nn, aſs prptical 
elements with the ſame concern with which curious men are 
affected at the fi e 
of an antique or I E 
learned, which ſame men have been 
in collecting, are uſcleſs tarities, without form pw — 
e n een with theſe ap which wanted not 


ing, that, if ſome o — — 7. would 
bo-odi valued by the poets, as the ſketches, of Julio and 
Titian are by the painters; though there is nothing in then 
but a few outlines, as to the deſign and proportion. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Mr.. Smith had ſome defects in 
his conduQ, which thoſe are moſt apt to remember who could 
imitate him in nothing elſe. His freedom with himſelf drew 
ſeverer acknowledgements. from him than all the maliee he 
ever provoked was capable of advancing, and he did not ſeru- 
ple to give even his misfortunes. the hard name of faults; but, 
if the world bad half his. "oe we e, all qr wow 
be entirely ſtruck out of . . 
| _ ——_ who, under poverty, calamities, Tenne 


| r ſo many friends, and peek a 

ble, muſt have juſt and alle ro ideas of — 

2 in the ſucceſs of which conſiſted. the greateſt, if, Not the | 
| happineſs of his life. He knew very well what was due 
to 5 birth, though Fortune threw him ſhort of it in ay hog | 


a . 


other circumſtance of liſe. He avoided ma ag thou 
perhaps reaſonable, complaints of Wn diſpe 
which he had honour enough to be ea calf, without —.— the 
favours ſhe flung in his way when offered to him at che . price 
of a more durable reputation. He took care to havg no deal- - 
ings with mankind, in which he could not be juſt 3 and he 

red to be at no other expence in his . that of 
intrinſick merit, which was dhe only burthen and reproach he 


ever 


318 5 M I 1 n. 
ever brought upon his friends. He. could fo as Hotncodi 
N r bh what J never yet ſaw tranſſated: 


Anse fam pauper i =re.” - LY. .200 


Ac his coming to town, no man was andre erden All 
thoſe who really had or pretended to wit, or more courted by 
the great men, who had then a power and opportunity of en- 
couraging arts and ſciences, and gave proofs of their fondneſs 

for the name of Patron in nſtances, which will ever be 
remembered to their g be. J. Sande Smith's characters grew upon 
his friends by — . * out- went the be ng prepol. 
ſeffions which had been conceived in his favour, Whatever 
quarrel a few ſour creatures, whoſe obſcurity i is their 
neſs, may poſſibly have to the age; yet amidſt a ſtudied ne- 
lect, and total diſuſe of all thoſe ceremonial attendances, fa- 
Mionable equipments, and external recommendations, which 


neceſſary. introductions into the grande 'monde, 
2 1 as ſtill to pleaſe; and whilſt the 
rich, . gay, the noble, 24 honourable, faw how much he 
excelled. in wit and learning, they eaſily forgave him all other 


11 {1 


differences. Hence it was 10 both his acquaintance and re- 


tirements were his 2 choice. of bi oy bes | 
upon a very great r was true him, t 's 
| fouts . their excuſe with them. 97 F 
Thoſe who ——.— underſtood him leaſt} it bei eing 
the cuſtom» of the vulgar to charge an'exoeſs upon the 
| Sete, und to flew! a by the morals of a few, 
who have ſometimes ſpoiled an hour = two in good compa- 
ny. Wbere only fortune i is wanting to make à great name, 
that ſingle exception can never paſs upon the beſt judges and 
moſt 8 —.— —— and Nay Jul time 
comes: world to we ma mor 
9 . p 
before his death, he had engag wane himlſelf.; in 
— — Cp gs; in all which he bad prepared 
—— to expect migh 2 I have ſeen about 
ten ſheets of his Exgliſb Pindar, which exceeded any thi of 
that kind I — for: in our own li Hehad 
drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady Fane Griy, and had 
through ſeveral ſcenes of it. But he could not well 
— that work to better hands than where, I hear, 
it is at preſent | _ and the. bare. mention of two ſuch 
names may juſtify expectations, and i is 1 to 
nes invitation. 3 


SMITH 3¹⁹ 


His greateſt and nobleſt undertaking Longinus.” He 
had finiſhed an entire tranſlation of the ins which he 
ſent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a friend of his; late 
of Merton College, an exact eritick in the Greek totigue, 
from whom it came to my hands. The French verſion of 
Monſieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was far ſhort of it. 
He propoſed a large addition to this work, of notes and obſer- 
vations of his own, with an entire ſyſtem of the Art of Poe. 

in three books, under the titles of Thought, Diction, and 
When I ſaw the laſt of theſe perfect, and in a fair copy, 
in which: he ſhewed prodigious judgement and reading; and 
particularly had ub lhe Art of Nhetorick; by reducing 
that vaſt and confuſed heap of terms, with which a long 
ſucceſſion of pedants had encumbered the world, to very 
narrow: compaſs, com rehending all that was uſeful and otna- 
mental in poetry. Under each head and chapter, he intend- 
ed to make remarks upon all the ancients and moderns, the 
Greek, Latin, Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, and pas "poets, 
and to note their ſeveral beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as Fan bed the 
hands of men of worth and judgement, who loved him. It 
cannot be ſuppoſed they would ſuppreſs any thing that was his, 
but out of reſpect to his memory, and for want of proper 
hands to finiſh what 1 r ee bad . 


SUCH is the 3 . Oldiſ worth, „eiten GY 
his admiration was yet freſh, and his kindneſs warm; and 
therefore ſuch as, without any criminaF purpoſe of deceiving, 
ſhews a ſtrong deſire to make the moſt of all e 

truth. I cannot much commend the performance. The 
' praiſe is often indiſtinct, and the ſentences are loaded wi 
words of more pomp than uſe,” There is little, howeye 


that can be n even oo A A a, cores to. 
be told. 3 * 


. 


EDMUND NEALE, Yagi by the name TR | Sith, 
was born at Handley, the ſeat of Lechmeres, i in Wor- 
ceſterſnire. The year of his birth is uncertain®, 

He was educated at Weſtminſter, It is known to hae 
deen the practice of Dr. Buſby to detain thoſe youth | 

ſchool, & "whey he had formed. the higheſt 
| WI Fn tr hor CRT: Sch e 125 be 

therefore 


17 


N 4 taph he appears dts ther 2 yea . 
died. He Auras knee ym X 1 
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- therefore was probably admitted into the univerſity in 168 
when we may ſuppoſe him twenty years od. 1 

His tation for literature in His college was fuch as haz 
been told ; but the indecency and licentiouſneſs of his beha- 


— ——— to literary merit ; and of that he had 
exhibited ſufficient evidence by his excellent ode on the death 
| of the great Orientaliſt, Dr. Pocock, who died in 1691, and 
© whoſe praiſe muſt have been written by Smith when he had 
but two years in the uttiverſity. © © 
3 odjotions ay be-emden 
canes though- ps ions may be made to 
its Latinity, is by far the beſt Lyrick compoſition in that col- 
lection; nor do I know where to find it equalled among the 
modern writers. It expreſſes, with great felicity, images not 
claſſical in claſſical dition: its „ e and returns have 
been deſervedly recommended by Trapp as models for imi- , 
Feſtitur hinc tot ſermo coloribus 
Boe tu, Pocockl, diffimilis tut 
DOrator eſfers, quot victim 
Tee memores * — gaudent. | 
I will not commend the figure which makes the orator pro- 
wounce the colours, or give to colours memory and delight. 1 
quote it, however, as an imitation of theſe line? 


So many languages he had in fore, 
That only Fame ſhall ſpeak of him in more. 
Tue fimile, by which an old man, retaining the fire of his 
„is compared to Ætna flaming through the ſnow, which 
mith has uſed with great pomp, is ſtolen from Cowley, how- 
_ ever little worth the labour — kStGy OY EF 
He proceeded to take his degree of Maſter of Arts, July” 
8, 1696. Of che exerciſes which he performed on that oc- 
caſton, I have not heard any thing memorable. | 
As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation; for he 
continued to cultivate his mind, though he did not amend his 
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irregularities : by which he 5105 ſo much offence, that, 
| | d Chapter declared- © the place 


could hardly keep him and yet wiſhed that he would not force 
them to drive him A) y- 1 8 art 0 e e b | 
Some time afterwards he aſſumed an appearance of decen- 
cy: in his own phraſe, he wh#ened himſelf, having a deſire 
= obtain the cenſorſhip, an office of honour, and ſome profit | 
in the college 97 . the election came, the preference 
was given to Ir. Foul les, i the ſame, I ſuppoſe, 
that joined with Friend in an edition of part of Bemoſthenes. 
| The cenſor is 2 tutor; and it was not thought proper to truſt; 
the ſuperintendance of others to man who took. ſo little care 
„ eee ee r e e er 
From this time Smith employed his malice and his wit againſt 
the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he conſidered as the opponent of 
his claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once heard a ſingle 
line too grals to be pepeated . 4 35 ih, 
But he was ftill a genius and a ſcholar, and Oxford was 1 | 
a / 


Thus tenderly was he treated: the governors of his college 


o 


willing to loſe him: he was endured, with all his pranks, 
bis vices, two years longer; but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the 
inſtance of all the canons, the ſentence declared five years 


. befdre was out it EXECUTOR... . waters 
The execution was, I believe, ſilent and tender; for one 
of his friends, from whom I learned much of his life, appear- _ 
ed not to know it. | Lf} 
| He was now driven to London, where he aſſociated him- 
ſelf with the Whigs, whether becauſe they were in power, or 
becauſe the Tories had expelled him, or becauſe he was a Whig 
by principle, may perhaps be doubted. . He was, however, 
careſſed by men of great abilities, whatever were their party, 
and was e by the Iiberality of thoſe who delighted in 
his COU Verlllieth.... i hog odor nota hed: 
There was once a deſign, hinted at by Oldiſworth, to have 
made him uſeful. One evening, as he was ſitting with a friend 
at a tavern, he was called down by the waiter z and, having 
ſtaid ſome time below, came up thoughtful. Aſter a pauſe, 
faid he to his friend, He that wanted me below was Addiſon, 
* whoſe buſineſs was to tell me that a Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
tion was intended, and to propoſe that I ſhould undertake it. 
I aid, What ſhall I do with the character of Lord Sun- 
Vorl. V. a * 5 « gerland ?” 


e 
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4 derland ?” and Addiſon immediately .returned, *When, 
| 3233 1 bet. 


r 


1 bn Sc 
np I heard from the late Mr. Clark ef Lincoln's 
r Smith. 

Such ſcruples might debar him from ſome profitable employ- 
ments ; but, as they could not deprive him of any real eſteem, 
they left him many friends; and no man was ever better intro- 
. 
parties, had a wits on 
either ſide. . "Re 

But learning and nature will now and then take different 
_ courſes. His play y ple leaſed the criticks, and the criticks only, 
It was, as Addifon has recorded, hardly heard the third night. 
Smith had indeed truſted entirely to his merit, had e no 
band of applauders, nor uſed any artifice to force ſucceſs, and 
_ found that native excellence was not ſufficient for its own 


ſu 
ue „ however, was bought by Lintot, who advanced 
the price nn — or NE 
the dedication. ith's 
— — dedication, till Lintot, 
* mporruniy, » gave notice that he would publiſh - 
the play without i „therefore, it was written; and 
Halifax the author with his book, and had prepared 
to reward rn 3d Fr 
Smith, by — or caprice, or indolence, or baſhfulneſs, ne- 
ed to — him, 4 though — warned and preſſed by 
's friends, and at laſt tis reward by not going to ſo- 
licit it. 
Addiſon has, in the Spectator, mentioned the negled of 
Smith's tragedy as diſgraceful to the nation, and imputes it 
to the fondneſs 'for operas then prevailing. The authority of 
Addifon is great ; yet the voice of the people, when to 
the is the purpoſe, deſerves regard. In 8 queſtion, I 
cannot but think the people in the right. The fable is mytho- 
logical, a ſtory which we are accuſtomed to reject as faults; 
and the manners are fo diſtant from our own, that we know 
them not from 'ſympathy, but by ſtudy : the ignorant do not 
underſtand the action; the learned canned rakes it as a ſchool-boy's 
tale; incredulus odi. What I cannot for a moment believe, I 
cannot for a moment behold with intereſt or anxiety. 
ſentiments thus remote from life are removed yet further by 


GG 
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and envelopes the thoughts rather than diſpley them. It a 
ſcholar's play, fuch as may pleaſe the reader rather chan the ſpec- 


tutor . —— accuſtomed 
to lego itſelf with its own conceptions, but of little acquaiiit- 
ance with the courfe of life. | 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, chat he had dude u M 
ry to have written the'tragedy of Phedras but was convine- 

pear moe Age too zieal. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of -Phicdris, died John | 
Philips, friend and fellow-coll of Smith, who, on 
that 60caſion, wrote a poem, which uſtice muſt place amon 
the beſt elegies which our ſhew, an mi 
ture of fondiieſs and admirntion, of dignity and 
Þ n ; butevery human performance | 


Thite  - 


This elegy it was the mode among his kel de piirctale 8 


"for u 8 — as his KcqUairitithce with mum fous, it Was 


a ve 

| 07 E. is r endend by Oldiſworth, 1 have never 
otherwiſe heard. His Longinis he intended to act 
ſome Illustrations, and half feleRed his inſtünees the falſe 
— from the works of Blackmore. of the | os - 

reſolved to '&r 7 fortune Stage, wi 

tor © of Lindy: fanboy It is not u that his experi- 
ence 'of the noſicacy and tradi of 2 logical t 
might determine him to chooſe an action from Engliſh l 
aer at no reat diſtance from our own times, Which was to 


| event, produced by the opefition of Ensem chi 
ye mote polty- 


A fit & will not eaſit pine ect 


nities — informin Smich 
* ate or for — — 
er. 


— Nur 
bim to have had lefs 
aving formed his plan and collected Ambe fade, 
that a 95 months would complete his deſign; And, that he 
ht purſue his work with leſs frequent” avocktiviis,” he was, 
3 1770, invited by Mr. Overge Ducket de his at 
Gunny in Wileſhire Here he found Aeta 
indulgence as did not much forward his ſtudies, and 
iy ome ale, too delieibus vo be reſiſted. e and - 
till he himſelf plethoriet : und then, ay in : 
eaſe hinfelf by evacuation, —_ wrote do an ap ly 
jews. rod ts a preſcription ops : 
thoughir his duty to delay ie tin he Hal en Bo- 
tice of its danger. Smith, not ” not pea With . 
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of a ſhopman, and boaſtful of his -own knowledge, treated 
the notice with rude contempt, and ſwallowed his own me- 
dicine, which, in July, F710, brought hn to the ne. He 
was buried at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated: to Old. 
mixon, the hiſtorian, an account pretended to have been re- 
ceived from Smith, that Clarendon's Hiſtory was, in its 
publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smalridge, and Atterbu- 
2 and en Was 7 and vey daa. 


g Was checked; for fin — way into — — — 
nal of . it fell under the eye of Atterbury, then an 
exile in who immediately denied the charge, with 
1 particular, that he never in his whole life 
had once ſpoken to Smith; his company being, * muſt, be 
neem. not accepted by hols who attended to their cha- 
18. 1 ts 
The cher was een very diligently refuted by Dr. 
Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature; and, ough 
not of the ſame party with. Aldrich — try ry, too ſtu- 
dious of truth — wy them burthened with a falſe charge. 
The teſtimonies which he has collected have convinced man- 
Kind that either Smith or Ducket vas guilty of wier and ma- 
licious falſchood. 
4 1 5 contreverſy brought into view thoſe parts — Smith's 
ich, with more honour to his name, . have been 


Of Smith I can yet- fay a little more. nn een of 
uch ell eſtimation among his companions, that the caſual cen- 
—.— raiſes vbich he dropped in converſation were conſi- 
defed, like thoſe of Scaliger, as worthy of preſervation. 
He had: great. readineſs and — criticiſm, and by a 
e p. n 5 

ties. 


111 — * queſtion uir- 
— and, when bis friends-expreſſed; Weir wonder at. 22 
quilitions, made in a tate of apparent and drunk 
ennels,, he never diſcovered his hours of x ing or method of 
| Rudy, EE Cen 

. ä 
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One practice he had, which was eaſily * obſerved; 
thought or image was preſented to his Gi that 1. Kul 
uſe or improve, he did not ſuffer it to be loſt; but, amidſt 
the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of converſation, 
very diligently committed it Cf, paper. | 

Thus it was that he gathered two juires of hints 
for his new tragedy; "of which * 1 F hen they were 
put into his h could make, as be ſays, very little uſe, 

ut tay the collector confillersd as a valuable ſtock of ma- 
terials. | 

When he came'to London, his way of life connected him 2 
with the licentious and diffolute ; ' and he affected the airs 
and gaiety of a man of pleaſure; but his dreſs was always 
deficient; ſcholaſtick cloudineſs: fill hung about him; and 
his merriment Was. ſure to produce ' the ſcorn of his com- 
panions. g 

With all his crcleflnels, and all kis vices, he was one of 
the murmurers at Fortune; and wondered why he was ſuf- 
fered to be poor, when Addiſon was careſſed and preferred: 
nor would a very little have contented him; for he eſtimated 
his wants at ſix hundred pounds a year. 

In his courſe of readitig, it 'was particular that he had di- 
ligently pe peruſed, and Ee remembered, the old romances 

-_ t-erran n 

2 dach enen of his own merit, and was ſomething 
— in his treatment of ' thoſe whom he —_—_ 
as not qualified to oppoſe or contradict him. He had: many 
frailties; yet it cannot but be ſuppoſed that he had 
merit, who could obtain to the ſame play a prologue fi bm 
Addiſon, and an epilogue from Prior; and who could have 
at * the patronage of Halifax, and the praiſe of Oldiſ- 
worth. 

For the power of communicatin theſe minute . | 
I am indebted to my converſation with Gilbert Walmſley, late 
regiſter of the eceleſiaſtical eourt of Lichfield, who was ac- 
quainted both with Smith and Ducket; and declared, that, 
if the tale concerning Clarendon were forged, he Thould ſuſ- 
pet Ducket of the falſchood ; © for Rag was a man of great 


9 555 
Gilbert Walmſley, thus preſented to my mind, let me 
indulge myſelf in the remembrance. I knew him very early; 
he = one of the firſt friends that literature procured "me, 
and I hope that at leaſt my ap get made me * of bis 
ö IG: H 
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He was of an advanced age, and 1. was only yet 2 boy; 
pet he never received my notions with contempt. He was 
a Whig, with all the virulence and malevolence of his party; 

et. difference of opinion did not keep us apart. 1 honoured 

im, and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without exemption from 
its vices or its follies, but had never neglected the cultivation 
of his mind; his belief of Revelation was unſhaken;; his 
ae, preſerved his principles; he grew firſt, regular, and 

en pious, 

His ſtudies had been fo various, that Lam not able to name 

a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was 

Rat and what he did not immediately know he could at 

tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learn- 

ing, and ſuch his copiouſneis of communication, that it may 

doubted whether a day now paſſes 1 in which I have not ſome 
advantage from his friendſhip, 

At this man's table I enjoyed many parka and inftruftive 
hours, with companions ſuch as are not often found; with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life; with 
Dr. James, x whoſe ſkill.in Phyſſ will be long remembered; 
and with David Garrick, — — hoped to — gratified with 
this character of our common friend; but what are the hopes 
#4 — * am diſappointed by . ſtroke. of, eld 80 

ipſed the gaiety of . im Yer 
lick ſtock. of a ance pleaſure, mo 


In the Lib at Oxford i is, the flowing 1 AR 
ſis * an, 


| Ex Aurocn Arno. 
[Sent. by the Author to Mr. vm. 


OPUSCULUM. hoc, Halberdarie am lies in lucem | 
proferre hactenus ſtub, 3 1 N Cii tui —— ſubveritus magis 
quam bipennis. iquando Oden hanc ad te mitto 
1 teneram, ae uavem, qualem demum divinus 
(ſi Muſis vacaret) cripliffit G aſtrellus: 7 — ſcilicet ſublimem 
5 * 2 dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. 

Cujus elegantiam ut melius inſpicias, verſuum -ordinem & 
— — he referam. 1mus verſus de. duobus præliis 
decantatis. adus & Zus de Lotharingio, cuniculis ſubterra- 


* ſaxis, pogo, boſtibus & Aſia, 4*us & Stus de catenis, 
; ſubdibus, 
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ſubdibus, uncis, draconibus, tig ibus & crocodilis. 68s, 948, 
dot, gus, de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & qu 
domi ſux peregrino. 10, aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 
11%, * = Syria, Solym. 2 zu, 14%, de Hoſes, & 
rcu, & de juvene quodam valde ſene. I ue, 16us, de 
Fend, & quomodo tna Pocockio fit valde ſimilis. 17%, 
18 us, de aſtro, umbra, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non 
neglecto. Cætera te Chriltianis, G Ottomanis, Babyloniis, 
| Arabibus, & graviſlims agrorum melancholis ; de Cæſare 
Flacco*, Neſtore, & miſerando juvenis cujuſtam florentiflimi | 
fato, ann6 ætatis ſuæ centeſimo præmatur ag Que 
omnia cum accurate expenderis, neceſle — es ut | 
meam admirandi plane varietate conſtare fatearis, Subito ag ad 
Batavos — lauro ab illis donandus. Prius vera Ten. 


brochienſes voco ad certamen Poeticum. * 
1 tua deoſeulor crura. 
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Or Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few me- 
morials. He was bred at Weſtminſter“ and Cambridge; 
and Jacob relates, that he was ſome time tutor to the duke of 
Richmond. W 55 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill quali- 
fied-for poetical compoſitions; and being conſcious of his 
powers, when he left the oy + he enliſted himſelf among 
the Wits, He was the familiar friend of Otway ; and was 
engaged, among other popular names, in the tranſlations of 

Ovid and Juvenal. 1 15 Review, though unfiniſhed, are 
ſome vigorous lines. His poems are not below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be praiſed+. : 

With the wit he ſeems to have ſhared the diſſoluteneſs 
of the times: for ſome of his compoſitions are ſuch as he 
muſt have reviewed with deteſtation in his later days, 
when he publiſhed thoſe Sermons which Felton has com- 
mended, | . 

Perhaps, like ſome other fooliſh young men, he rather 
| talked than lived viciouſly, in an age when he that would 
be thought a Wit was afraid to ſay his prayers ; and what- 

3 | ever 

He was admitted there in 16750; was elected to Trinity 
9 3 in 1675; and took his maſter's degree in 
1682. N. ; 5 | 
7 They make part of a volume publiſhed by Tonſon in 8vo, 
1917, containing the poems of the earl of Roſcommon, and the 
duke of Buckinghem's Eſſay on Poetry; but were firſt publiſh- 
<d in Dryden's Miſcellany, as were moſt, if not all, of "the 
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ever might have been bad in the 2 of his life, was 
5 In 168 3 being en maſter of arts, and Mow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage of 
the Lady Anne with — 2 e Prince of Denmark. N Sant? 
He then took orders; and, being made prebę of Glou- 
ceſter, became 4. proctor in convocation for that church, and 
chaplain to Queen Anne. „„ ET 

In 1710, he was preſented by the biſhop of Wincheſter - 
to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordſhire, which he 
enjoyed but a few months. On February 10, 1710-11, 
having returned from an entertainment, he was found 
2 2 next morning, His death is mentioned in Swift's 
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Wan KING was born in London in 1663; the 
Son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He was allied to the 
funily of Clarendon. 3 | 

From Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he was a ſcholar on the 
foundation under the care of Dr. Buſby, he was at eighteen 
elected to Chrift-church, in 1681; where he is ſaid to have 
- proſecuted his ſtudies with ſo much intenſeneſs and activity 
that before he was eight years ſtanding he had read over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty-two tho odd hundred books 
agd manuſcripts. The books were certainly not very long, 
- the manuſcripts not very difficult, nor the remarks very large; 
for the calculator will find that he diſpatched ſeven a day for 

every day of his wa, nf a with a remnant that more than 
 Gitisfies moſt other ts. He took his degree in the moſt 


expenſive manner, as a grand "og racer whence it is inferred 
that he inherited a cotfiderable rtune, | 

In 1688, the fame year in which he was made maſter 
of arts, he publiſhed a confutation of Varillas's account of 
Wickliffe ; and engaging in the ſtudy of the” Civil Law, 


' © | became doctor in 1692, and was admitted advocate at Doc- 


tors Commons, | | - 
He had already made ſome tranſlations from' the French, 


and written ſome humorous and fatirical pieces; when, in 
1694, Moleſworth publiſhed his Account of Denmark, in which 
he treats the Danes and their monarch with great contempt ; 
and takes the opportunity of inſinuating thoſe wild principles, 
which he ſuppoſes liberty to be eſtabliſhed, and by which 
his adverſaries ſuſpect that all ſubordination and government 
is endangered. YL by | 
This book offended Prince George; and the Daniſh miniſ- 
ter preſented a memorial againſt it. The principles oy 
| a 
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author did not pleaſe IN * undertook 
to confute part, and laugh at the reſt. "Phecontroverſy-isnow 


forgotten: and books of this kind ſcldom live long, when i * Hs 


tereſt and reſentment: have ceaſed, 

In 1697, he mingled in the controverſy. between Boyle and 
Bentley 7; den e one arning nadeln hich Learning 
form in oppoſition to Lane on ion which | 
* prong one ſhed by hi 7 L 2 

n 1 was publi im ourney to odors aſter 
2 of Dr. Ad Lifter Ag publiſhed 2 
ney to Paris. And, in 1700, n Royal Soci 
let Sir Hans — enen in- 
tituled The Nanſactianser. 

Though he was: a . counw/of cjvit uhh 
| canon law, he did not love his profeſſion, nor indeed any kind 
of buſineſs which interrupted his voluptuary dreams, or foreed 
him to rouſe from that indulgenoe in which only he could find 
delight, . His reputation as a civilian was yet maintained by 
his judgements in the courts of Delegates, and raiſed very 

high by the addreſs and knowledge which he he difcovered' in 
_ wy he defended the Earl of 22 nh lady, 

aferwards. dutcheſs of Buckinghamſhire, who « 05 
h . ei e offd Se bad 
he. is es, u 
now leſſened his revenues; and he d reg — ens 
ſettlement in Ireland, where, about-1702, he'was 
of the admiralty, commiſſioner of the prizes, keeper: make jig 5 
_ in Birmingham's tower, and e to Dr. Mars 
rimate, " 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of him whh- 
vill not ſtreteh out his hand to take it. King ſoon found'a 
2 as idle and thoughtleſs as himſelf, in Upton, one * 

es, Who had a pleaſant houſe called Mountown; 
50 in, to which King frequently retired; a 
glect his intereſt; forget his: cares, and deſert his | 

Here he wrote Mully 9 Mountewn, a poem; 'by which; 
though fanciful readers. i A pride of ſagacity- have given it a 

poetical interpretation, was meant. originally no more than it 
expreſſed, as it was dictated only. yy the: author's l 
the quiet of Aountetiun. | 

In 1708; when Lord Wharton-was ſent to govern Tre 
King returned to London, with his poverty, His idleneſs, 

his wit; and · publiſhed ſome. oſſuys- called H 75 
His Vnage to the Iſland of Cajamait is particularly ph nas 1 
He then wrote the Art of Love, a poem Ns notwith- 


ſtanding 
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its title, for bog: ty of — and in oy 
Horace in an · of Cookery, 7 
wich ſome letters to Dr. Label. ; 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of. the Church, on the ſide 
of Sacheverell; and was ſuppoſed to have concurred at leaſt 
in the projection of The Examiner. His eyes were open to all 
the operations of Whiggiſm; and he beſtowed ſome ſtrictures 
upon Dr. Kennet's 5 1 at the funeral of the 
dike of Devonſhire. . 4 

The Hiftory of 'the "Heathen Gads, a. book compoſed for 
ſchools, was written by him in 1711. The work is uſeful; 
but might have been produced without the powers of King, 
The ſame year, he publiſhed Rufinus, an hiſtorical eſſay ; and 
à poem, intended to diſpoſe the nation to think as he thought 
a the Duke of Marlhorough and his adherents; . 

In 17115 competence, if not plenty, was again put into his 
power. He was, without the — of — or the 
mortification of a requeſt, made gazetteer. Swiſt, Freind, 
Prior, and other men of the ſame party, brought bim the key 
of the gazetteer's office. He was now again placed in a profi. 
table employment, and again threw the benefit away. An act 


of Inſolyency made his buſineſs at that time particularly trou- 


bleſome; and he would not wait till hur aud be 22 8 end, 
but Le part reſigned it, and returned to his vonne indi- 
gence and amuſ _ 4-2 

One of his 9 7 uſements at ane where he reſided, wat 
to mortify Dr, 
on the = of Dunkirk to Hill; an event with which 
Teniſon's political bigotry did not ſuffer him to be delighted, 
King was reſolyed to oounteract his ſullenneſs, and at the. ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the none with ho⸗ 
neſt merriment, 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; ' he grew 4" 
er by degrees, and died on Chriſtmas- day. Though his life had 
not been without irregularity, his principles were pure and 1 
thodox, and his death was pious, 

After this relation, it will be natural. y ſuppeſed that his po- 
ems were rather the amuſements of Adlenes than efforts an 


ftudy ; that he endeavoured rather to divert be aftoniſh ; 


_ Ns thoughts Tn aſpired to ſublimity; and that, if his 
nels good es familiar, he attained what he de- 
feed. His nad ag is to be merry; but perhaps, to enjoy 


his mirth, r . *** 


opinions. 


eniſon, the archbiſhop, by a publick feſtivity, _ 
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[HoMas SPRAT was born in .1636, at Tallaton rn 
' Devonſhire, the ſon of a clergyman; and having bern edu- 
cated, as he tells of himſelf, not at Weſtminſter or Eton, but 
at a little ſchool by the church-yard ſide, becanie a con- 
moner at Wadham College in Oxford in 1631; and, being 
choſen ſcholar next year, proceeded through the uſual acade. - 
mical courſe; and, in 1637, 1 hor b. 
tained a fellowſhips and commenced poet. pes be * 
In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver vas publilbed, 
with thoſe OP —— — aller. EN dedication debe ; 


3 age af — — d re- 
commend it. To r 
Cowley's death. RI +44 ThE AMES £493 3": 
After'the Reſtoration be took orders, and by Conley re- 
commendation: was made chaplain to the of Buckingham, 
whom he 1s fad to have helped in writing th * He 


F we 


* * 
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ee eee 
i ical rences enquiries. which in time 
produced the Royal Society, . in 
the ſame ſtudies, and became one of the fellows; and when, 
after their incorporation, ſomething ſeemed neceſſary to recon. 
cile the publick to the new inſtitution, he undertook to write 
its hiſtory, Which he publiſhed in 1667. This is one of the 
few books which ſelection of ſentiment and elegance of diction 
have been able . a written upon a ſubject flux 
and tranſitory. iſtory of the Royal Society is now read, 
not-with the wiſh to know what they were then doing, but 
In the next year he publiſhed Ob/ervations on Sorbiere's 
Voyage into England, in a Letter to Mr. Wren. This is a 
work not ill performed; but perhaps rewarded with at leaſt its 
Is 2668, ee Contey's Latin poems, and pref 
in Latin the Life of the Author; which he afterwards ampli- 


Ne | fell faft upon him. In 1668, 
. —— 
7 t. adjoining to the „le was, 
in 1680, made canon of Windler; in 1683, dex of Wal. 
- mitiſter ;' and, in 168.4 biſhop of Rocheſter, © 
| ired to write the Hiſtory of the Rye-hou 
publiſhed A true Account and Declaration 


K N M W ͤ 


who had refuſed the Declaration, he wrote to the lords, and 
other commiſſioners, a formal 8 his eo an toe * 


He Mas iy — with a new eſtabliſhment, ww: was 
left unmoleſted; but, in 69a, — bo 
en by him by one Yeung and Stepben Blacibaad, both 
men convicted of infamous crimes, and both, when the ſcheme 
was laid, prifoners in Newgate. Theſe men drew up an Af- 
ſociation, in which thay whoſe.names were ſubſcribed - declared 


their reſolution — — to 3 prineeſs of 


Orange dead or alite, and to be read 

pattie ee, ames when he Saile lad  To-this.they 
put the pal ayers ro Sprat, M — „ Salibury, ond. 
others. The Dr. Sprat s name was ined by .a fie- 


titious „ K; to 2510 an anſwer in bis own hand was deſir- 
ed. His hand f tor well, that he confeſſed it might 
ta deceived himſelf. Blackhead, who had carried the letter, 
Enp-again with a plauſible meſſage, was very curious ta 
44 and particularly i te to be let into the 
bach, 5 2381s oj nmr "be ſigned to leave the Aſſoci- 
ation. This, however, ens and he cropped tein 
a flower-pot in the parlour. 
Young now laid an 1 before the Privy Cour; ; 


and May 7 77 2692, the biſhop was arreſted, and kept at's. mec. 2 


| CR unter à ſtrict guard eleven days. His houfe was 
fearched, and directions were given that flowes-pots thould 
be inſpected. The meſſengers, however, milked the room in 
which the paper was left. Blackhead went therefore a third 


time; and funding his paper where he n begs 


it away. 

The biſhop, havi been enlar „was, pa. June the. zoth 
and 1 Zth, examined np, havin N-. Council, and con- 
fronted. with his N * perf with the moſt 
obdurate i N ns nad evidence 3 but che 
reſolution of B . gave —.— There 1 
en eee 's innocence, who, w 0. 
prudence and diligence mm and detect 
characters of the two r bliſhed an account of 


his ewn examination and deliverance ; which made ſuch an 
* 
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to prove, was avs 8 
Aſter this, he paſſed his ys" i in e gar e of his | 
Kino: When the cauſe of — put the publick in 


commotion, he RA AN ong the friends of the 
church. He lived to rene anch yours? and died May 
„ A Stine; pr 


- Burnet is not very favourable to 5 memory 2 be and 
Burnet were old rivals. On ſome publick been they botlf 
preached before the houſe of commons. There prevailed in 

thoſe days an indecent cuſtom: when the preacher touched an 
favourite topick in a manner that delighted his audience, their 
approbation was expreſſed by a loud hum, continued in pro- 
to their zeal or pleaſure. When Burnet preached, 
part of his congregation bummed ſo loud and ſo long, 2 he ſat 
down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchief, 
When Sprat 4 — he likewiſe was honoured with the like 
animating hum; but he ſtretched out his hand to the congregs- 
tion, 2 d cried, Peace, peace, I pray you, peace. 

This Lwas told in my youth by my father, an old man, who 
had been no careleſs rver of the paſſages of thoſe times. 

Burnet's ſermon, ſays Salmon, was remarkable for ſedition, 
and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks of the houſe ; 
Sprathad no thanks, bars good living from the king, which, he 
faid, was of as much value as the thanks of the commons. 
+ Phe works of Spi t, beſides his few poems, are, The Hiſ- 
of the R iety, The Life of Cowley, The Anſwer 
to Sorbiere, The Hiſtory of the Rye-houſe Plot, The Relati- 
Gr ofthis own Examination, and a yolume of Sermons. 1 
have heard it obſerved, with great juſtneſs, that every book is 
of a different kind, and that each has ts diftinQ and"charac- 
teriſtical excellence.” 

My buſineſs is only with his poems. He conkidered Cowley 
as a model; and fu that, as he was imitated; perfection 
was approached. othing, therefore, but Pindarick liberty 
was to be expected. There is in his few productions no want 
of ſuch conceits as he thought excellent; and of thoſe our judge- 
ment may be ſettled by the firſt that appears in his praiſe of 
Cromwell, where he ſays, that Cromwell's « * like ob 
2 will grow whito 8 it groin d. N 
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Thr tice of the Earl of Halifax was properly that of an 


artful and active ſtateſman, employed in balancing parties, 


contriving expedients, and combating oppoſition, and expoſed 
to the viciſſitudes of advancement and degradation; but, in 
this collection, 1 merit is the claim to attention; and 
the account which is here to be expected may properly be pro- 
portioned not to his influence in the ſtate, but to his rank 
among the writers of verſe. e nt Cp 
Charles Montague was born April 16, 1661, at Horton, 
in Northamptonſhire, the ſon of Mr. George Montague, a 
younger ſon of the Earl. of Mancheſter. He was educated 
firſt in the country, and then removed to Weſtminſter, where, 
in 1674, he was choſen a king's ſcholar, and recommended 
himſelf to Buſby by his felicity in e ety”; Pigratns. He 
contraſted a very intimate friendſhip with Mr. Stepney; and, 
in 1682, when Stepney was elected at Cambridge, the election 
of Montague being not to proceed till the year following, he 
was afraid leſt by being placed at Oxford he might be ſeparated 
from his companion, and therefore ſolicited to be removed to 
Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages of another 
It ſeems indeed time to wiſh for a removal; for he was al- 
mY a ſchool-boy.of one- and-twentʒ. "I - | 
is relation, Dr. Montague, was then maſter of the col- 
lege in which he was placed a fellow-commoner, and took him 
under his particular care. Here he commenced an acquain- 
tance with the great Newton, which continued through his 
life, and was at laſt atteſted by a legacy. * 
Vor. V. . Z In 
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In 168 5, his verſes on the death of king Charles made ſuch 
an impreſſion on the earl of Dorſet, that he was invited to 
town, and introduced by that univerſal patron to the other 
wits. In 1687, he joined with Prior in the City Mouſe and 
the Co _ a — of Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
He ſi the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and ſat in 
the convention. He about the ſame time EN the counteſs 
dowager of Mancheſter; and intended to have taken orders; 
_ *but afterwards altering his purpoſe, he purchaſed for 1500]. 


ide place of one of the clerks of the council. 


Aſter he had written his epiſtle on the victory of the Boyne, 
his patron Dorſet introduced him to king William, with thus 
expreſſion : © Sir, I have brought a Aamſe to wait on your Ma- 
jeſty.” To which the king is ſaid to have replied, © You do 
« well to put mein the way of making a Man of him:“ and 
ordered him a penſion of five hundred pounds. This ſtory, 
however current, ſeems to have been made after the event. 
The king's anſwer implies a greater acquaintance with our 

| . and familiar diction than king William could poſ- 

ibl Th 


have attained. | 7 7 
n 1691, being member of the houſe of commons, he ar. 
warmly in favour of a law to grant the affiftance of coun- 
in trials for high-treaſon ; and, in the midſt of his ſpeech 
falling into ſome confuſion, was for a while ſilent; but, re- 
covering himſelf, obſerved, «© how reaſonable it was to allow 
& counſel to men called as criminals before a court of juſtice, 
« when it appeared how much the prefence of that aiſembly 
4 could diſconcert one of their own body “.“ 

After this he roſe faſt into honours and employments, being 
made one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, and called to 
the privy-council. In 1694, he became chancellor of the ex- 

chequer; and the next year engaged in the great attempt of the 
re- coinage, which was in two years h completed. In 
1696, he projected the general fund, and raiſed the credit of 
the exchequer; and, after nary . t of Iriſh 
crown-lands, it was determined by à vote 2 commons, 
that Charles Montague, Eſq, had deſerved his Mao's fo 
vour. In 1698, being advanced to the firſt commiſſion of the 
treaſury, he was appointed one of the Tgnacy in the King 


' i 


This anecdote is related by Mr. Wa in his Caralggue 
autaor 


of Royal and Noble Authors, of the Earl of Shafteſbury, 


of the Characteriſticks. R 
* 
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abſence : the next year he was made auditor of the exghequer, 
and the year after created baron Halifax. He was, however, 
impeached by the commons; but the articles were diſmiſſed 

by the Lords. e en * 
At the acceſſion of Queen Anne he was diſmiſſed from the 
council; and in the firſt parliament of her reign was again 
attacked by the Commons, and again eſcaped by the protection 
of the Lords. In 1704, he wrote an anſwer to Bromley's 
ſpeech againft occaſional conformity, He headed the enquiry 
into the danger of the Church. In 1706, he propoſed and ne- 

clean the Uaibn with Scotland; and when the eleQor of 

— received the garter, after the act had paſſed for fe- 
curing the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, he was appointed to carry the 
enſigns of the order to the eleQoral eourt. He fat ſow! ee 
the judges of Sacheverell; but voted fer a mild ſentence. 
Being now no longer in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ - 
for ſummoning the eleCtoral prince to parliament as duke of 
Cambridge. . | : 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of the regents ; 
and at the acceſſion of George the Firſt was made Earl of 
Halifax, knight of the garter, and firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, with a grant to his 1 of the reverſion of the 
auditorſhip of the exchequer. More was not to be had, and 
this he kept but a little while; for, on the 19th of May, 1715, 
he died of an inflammation of his lungs. wo 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it will 
be readily believed that the works would not miſs of celebrati- 
on. Addiſon began to praiſe him early, and was followed or 
accompanied by other poets 3 perhaps = almoſt all, except 
Swift and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
after his death ſpoke of him, Swift with flight cenſure, and 
Pope in the character of Bufo with acrimonious contempt, 

He was, as Pope ſays, fed with dedications ;” for Tickell 
affirms that no dedication was unrewarded. To charge all un- 
merited praiſe with the guilt of flattery, and to ſuppoſe that 
the encomiaſt always knows and feels the falſchoods of his aſ- 
 ſertions, is ſurely to diſcover great . 25 of human nature 
and human life. In determinations dependi 
on experience and compariſon, judgement is always in ſome 
degree ſubje& to affeftion. Very near to admiration is the 
wiſh to admire. 7 | : 8 

Every man willingly gives value to the praiſe which he re- 
ceives, and conſiders the ſentence paſſed in his favour as the 
ſentence of diſcernment. We admire in a friend that under- 

2 2 | ſtanding 


ng not on rules, but | 
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ſtanding that ſelected us for confidence; we admire more, in a 

patron, that ju 13 which, inſtead of ſcattering bounty in- 
diſcriminately, irected it to us; and, if the patron be an au- 
thor, thoſe performances which eratitude forbids us to blame, 
affectation will eaſily diſpoſe us to exalt. 

To theſe prej judios hardly culpable, intereſt adds a power 
always. operating, though not always, becauſe not willingly, 
percived: 35 mode of praiſe ur 2 away; 

r pri onage may be in time ſo increaſed ; 
that woes raiſe will — — er pleaſs 

Many a bEndibment was — upon Halifax, which he 
would Fo have known, had he no other attractions than 
thoſe of his poetry, of which a ſhort time has withered the 
beauties. It would now be eſteemed no honour, by a contri- 
butor to the monthly bundles of verſes, to be told, 8 1 in 
ſtrains either familiar or ſolemn, he ſings like 1 


[1 0 


PARNEL Ez 


' % 


Tas Life of Dr. PARNELL is a taſk which I ſhould- 
very willingly decline, ſince it has been lately written by 
Goldſmith, a man of ſuch variety of powers, and ſuch felici 
of performance, that he always ſeemed to do beſt that which 
he was doing; a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediouſneſs, and 2 without confuſion; whoſe uage 
was copious without exuberance, exact without raint, 
and eaſy without weakneſs. ee. „ 
What ſuch an author has told, who would tell again? I have 
made an abſtract from his larger narrative; and have this gra- 
tification from my attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of 


| 


paying due tribute to the memory of Goldſmith, 
7 yay vieas ifs Hanilor. 


THOMAS PARNELL was the fon of a commonwealthſ- 
man of the ſame name, who, at the Reſtoration, left Congle- 
ton in Cheſhire, where the family had been eftabliſhed for ſe- 
veral centuries, and, ſettling in Ireland, purchaſed an eſtate, 
which, with his lands in Cheſhire, deſcended to the poet, 'who 
was born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the uſual education 
at a grammar-ſchool, was, at the age of thirteen, admitted in- 
to the College, where, in 1700, he became maſter of arts; 
and was the ſame year ordained a deacon, though under the ca- 
nonical age, by a diſpenſation from the. biſhop of Derry. 
| © About three years afterwards he was made a' prieſt; and in 
1705 Dr. Aſhe, the biſhop of Clogher, conferred upon him 
the archdeaconry of Clogher. About: the ſame time he mar- 
ried Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he had 
— ſons, who died young, and a daughter who long ſurvived 


At the ejection of the Whigs, in the end of queen Anne's 
reign, Parnell was perſuaded to change his party, not _ 
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much cenſure from thoſe whom he forſook, and was received 
by the new miniſtry as a valuable reinforcement. When the 
earl of Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the 
crowd in the outer room, he went by the perſuaſion of Swift, 
with his treaſurer's ſtaff in his hand, to 1 for him, and to 
bid him welcome; and, as may be inferred from Pope's dedi- 
cation, admitted him as a favourite companion to his conyiyial 
hours, but, as it ſeems often to have happened in thoſe times 
to the favourites of the Great, without attention to his for- 
tune, which, however, was in no great need of improvement. 
Parnell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was deſirous 
to make himſelf conſpicuous, and to ſhew how worthy he was 
of high preferment. As he thought himſelf qualified to become 
a popular preacher, he diſplayed his elocution with great ſuc- 
cefs in the pulpits of London; but the queen's death putting an 
end to his expectations, abated his diligence; and Pope repre- 
ſents him. as falling from that time into intemperance of wine, 
That in his latter life he was too much a lover af the bottle, 
is not denied; but I have heard it imputed to a cauſe more 
likely to obtain forgiveneſs from mankind, the untimely death 
of a darling ſon; or, as others tell, the loſs of his wife, who 
died (1712) in the midſt of his expectations. F 
He was now to derive every future addition to his - 
ments from his perſonal intereſt with his private friends, and 
he was not long unregarded. He was warmly recommended 
by Swift to archbiſhop King, who gave him a. prebend in 
1913; and in Ma 7 preſented him to the vicarage of Fin- 
glaſs in the dioceſs of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds a 
year. Such notice from ſuch a man inclines me to beli 
that the 'vice of which he has been accuſed was not groſs, o 
not notorious. | „ 
But his proſperity did not laſt long. His end, whatever 
was its cauſe, was now approaching. He enjoyed his prefer- 
ment little more than a year; for in July 1717, in his thirty- 
eighth year, he died at Cheſter on his way to Ireland. 

He ſeems to have been one of thoſe poets who take delight 
in writing. He contributed to the papers of that time, and 
probably publiſhed more than he owned; He left many com- 
poſitions behind him, of which Pope ſelected thoſe which he 
thought beſt, and dedicated them to the carl of Oxford. Of 
theſe Goldſmith has given an opinion, and his ' criticiſm it is 
ſeldom ſafe to contradit. He beſtows juſt praiſe upon the 
The Riſe of Woman, the Fairy Tale, and the Pervigilium Ve- 
neris; but has very properly remarked, that in the Battle of 
Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not in Engliſh their 
original effect. e ee eee + 144 ee, ug i 


. 
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He tells us, that the Bookwormis borrowed from Beza; but 
he ſhould have added, with modern : and, which 
he diſcovers that Gay Bacchus is tranſlat from Augurellus, he 
ought to have remarked that the latter part is purely Parnell's. 
Another poem, When Spring comes on, is, he ſays, taken from 
the French. I would add, that the deſcription of Barrenneſs, 
in his verſes to Pope, was borrowed from Secundus; but lately 
ſearching for the paſſage which I had formerly read, I could 
not find? it. The Night-piece on Death is indirectly preferred 
by Goldſmith to Gray's Church-yard but, in my opinion, 
ray has the advantage in _— _— and ori — of 
ſentiment. He obſerves, that ry of the * — is in 
More's Dialogues and HowelP —— and ſuppoſes it to have | 
been ori nall Arabian. | 
Goldimith as not taken any notice of the Elegy to the ol 
Beauty, which is ri the meaneſt; nor of the Allegory on 


—_ the happi nell's performances. The hint of the 125 


Ge Cotentmen 2 ſuſpect to have been borrowed from 
ivelan 
neral character of Parnell is not great PTE AN 
—.— ion, or fertility of mind. Of the little that appears 
Rill leſs is his own. His praiſe muſt be derived from the eaf 
ſweetneſs of his dition : in his verſes there is more ren ber 
than pains; he is ſprightly without effort, and always delights, 
though he never ravithes ; fy fr Penh is e every 
thing ſeems caſual. If there i 
in the Hermit, the narrative, a it io f airy, i airy, is Teſs dae | 
22 compoſitions it is impoffible to fay wh 
ions of Nature, ſo excellent as not 1 the 
telp of Art, or of Art ſo refined as to reſemble Natur. 
is criticiſm relates only to the pieces publiſhed by Pope. 
Kg — which I Grin the laſt edition, I can 
only ſay, that know not whence Thru nor have ever 2 
enquired whither they are going. 4 ftand . the # 
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DAMUEL GARTH was of a good family in 
and from ſome ſchool in his own country became a ſtudent at 
Peter-bouſe in Cambridge, where he reſided till he became doc- 
tor of phyſick on July the 7th, 1691. He was examined before 
the College at London on March 12th, 1691-2, and admitted 
fellow June 26th, 1693. He was ſoon fo much diſtinguiſhed 
by his converſation and accompliſhments, as to obtain very ex- 

tenſive practice; and, if a pamphlet of thoſe times may be cre- 
dited, had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
cliffe had of the other. x . 
He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence; and it is 
Juſt to ſuppoſe that his deſire of helping the helpleſs diſpoſed 
him to ſo much zeal for the Diſpenſary; an undertaking, of 
which ſome account, however ſhort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple ſays be true, that phyſicians have 
had more learning than the other faculties, I will not ſtay to 


enquire ; but, I believe, ovary man has found in phyſicians 


great liberality and dignity of ſentiment, very prompt effuſion 


of beneficence, and willingneſs to exert a lucrative art where 


there is no hope of Jucre. Agreeably to this character, the 


College of Phyſicians, in July 1687, oubliſhed an edict, requir». 
ing all the fellows, candidates, and licentiates, to give gratui- 


tous advice to the neighbouring poor. 1 

The edict was ſent to the court of aldermen; and, a queſ- 
tion being made to whom the appellation of the popr ſhould be 
<a Aer e _— „ that it ſhould be ſufficient 5 
bring a teſtimonial from the clergyman officiating in the pariſh 
— — the patient reſided, IP 8 

After a year's experience, the phyſicians found their charity 
fruſtrated by ſome malignant oppoſition, and made to a great 
degree vain by the high price of phyſick ; they therefore mo 
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in Auguſt 1688, that the laboratory of the College ſhould be 
accommodated to the preparation of medicines, and another 
room prepared for their reception; and that the contributors 
to the expence ſhould manage the charit rr 
It was now expected, that the apothecaries would have un- 
dertaken the care of providing medicines ;z but they took ano- 
ther courſe, "Thinking the whole deſign pernicious to their 
intereſt, they endeavoured to raiſe a faction againſt it in the 
College, and found ſome phyſicians mean enough to ſolicit 
their patronage, by betraying to them the counſels of the Col- 
lege. The greater part, however, enforced by a new edict, 
in 1694, the former order of 1687, and ſent it to the mayor 
and aldermen, who.appointed a committee to treat with the 
College, and ſettle the mode of adminiſtering the charity. 
It was deſired by the aldermen, that the teſtimonials of 
churchwardens and overſeers ſhould be admitted; and that all 
hired ſervants, and all-apprentices to handicraftſmen, ſhould be 
conſidered as poor, This likewiſe was granted by the Col- 
/ dh 4nd, 266 
"Ft was then, conſidered who ſhould diſtribute the medicines, 
and who ſhould ſettle their prices, . The phyſicians procured 
ſome apothecaries to undertake the diſpenſation, and offered 
that the warden and company of the Apothecaries ſhould adjuſt _ 
the price. This offer was rejected; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to aſſiſt the charity were conſidered as traytors to 
the company, threatened with the impoſition of troubleſome 
offices, and deterred from the performance of their engage- 
ments, The apothecaries yentyred upon public pits. « 
and preſented a kind of remonſtrance againſt the deſign to the 
committee of the city which the phytjcians condeſcended to 
confute : and at leaſt the traders ſeem to have prevailed-among 
the ſons of trade; for the propoſal of the College having been 
conſidered, a paper of approbation was drawn up, but poſtpon- 


ed and forgotten. . r ur % 4 Fa 

The Ne ſtil! perſiſted; and in 1696 a ſubſcription 
was raiſed by tliemſelves, according to an agreement prefixed 
to the 1 The poor were, for a time, ſupplied with 
medicines: for how long a time, I know not. The medici- 
nal charity, like others, began with ardour, but ſoon remitted, 
uud at laſtf died gradually away, | | 


About the time of the ſub ription hegins the action of the 
Diſpenſary. The Poem, as its ſubject was preſent and popu- 
lar, co-operated with paſſions and prejudices then prevalent, 
and, with ſuch auxiliaries to its intrinſick merit, was univer- 
fally. and liberally applauded. It was on the fide. of — r 
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inſt the intri of intereſt, ns. of regular learni inſt 
— — of medical authority, and e 
naturally favoured by thoſe who read and can judge of poetry. 
In 1697, Garth ſpoke that which is now called the Harveian 
Oration ; ; which the authors of the Biographia mention with 
more praiſe than the pa A quoted in their notes will fully juſ- 
tify. Garth, ſpeaking of the miſchiefs done b qi = 
theſe expreſſions: N on tamen telis vulnerat 7 
4 colluvies, ſed theriaca quidam magis pernicioſa, ben py! 
4 ſed pulvere neſcio quo exotico certat, non globulis plu 
9 e ſed pilulis æque lethalibus interficit. This was cer- 
— 3 fine by the author, and ſtill admired by his bio- 
1 October 1702, he became one of the cenfors of 
ege 


| 'Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a member 
of the Kit-cat club, and, by by conſequence, pow as known 
to all the great men of that denomination. In 1710, when the 
government fell into other hands, he writ to lord Godolphin, 
on his diſmiſſion, a ſhort poem „which was criticiſed in the | 
Examiner, and fo Wee e either defended or excuſed by 
Mr. Addiſon, that, for the fake of the vindication, it ought to 
be preſerved. 

At the acceſſion of the preſent family his merits were ac. 

knowledged and rewarded. He was knighted with'the fword 
ol his hero, Marlborough; and was made phyſician in ordinary 
to the king, and phyſician "general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
tranflated by ſeveral hands; which he recommended by a Pre- 
face, written with more oftentation than ability : his notions 
Are e and his materials immethadically confuſed, 
This was his laſt work, He died Jan, 18, 1717-18, and was 

buried at eee de 

His perſonal character ſeems to have been ſocial and liberal. 
He communicated himſelf Aer a very wide extent of ac- 


quaintance; and tho a party, at a time when firm- 
neſs included . hay yet he im d his kindneſs to thoſe 
who were not ſup to favour his principles. He was an 


early encourager 


ſon and of G 


ale . . was at * e friend of Addi- 
is accuſed of voluptuouſneſs and ir- 
religion; and Pope, who ſays, that © if ever there was a 

« iſtian, wi . himſelf to be ſo, it was Dr. 
« Garth,” | ſeems not able to ap hat he n angry io hear 
and loth to confeſs, = 
Pope afterwards declared himfelf convinced, that Garth 
dhe inthe communion of the Church of Rome, having been 


pon tel 
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ately reconciled. It is obſerved by Loth, that there is 
pin diſtance than 1s thought between ſcepticiſm and popery; 
and that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly ſeeks , 
repoſe i in the boſom of an infallible Church. _ 

His poetry has been praiſed at leaſt equally to its merit. In 
the Diſpenfary there is a ſtrain of ſmoot and free yerſiication, 
but few lines are eminently elegant. No paſſages fall below 
mediocrity, and few riſe much above it. The plan ſeems 
formed without juſt proportion to the — ect; the means and 
end have no neceſſary connection. Refrel, in his Preface to 
Pepe's Eſſay, remarks, that Garth exhibits no diſcrimination 
of characters; and that what any one 1 might, with equal 
propriety, have been faid by another. The general deſign is, 
perhaps, open to criticiſm; at = cotrpolition emden be 
- with inaccuracy or negligence, The author never 

in ſelf-indulgence ; his full vigour is always exerted; 
— line js left unfiniſhed; nor is it eaſy to find an expreſ- 
conſtraint, or a thought imperfectly expreſſed. It 

bo remarked by Pope, that the Drſpenſary h been correct 
ed in every edition, and that eyery change was an improve- 
ment. It „ however, to want ſomething of poetical 
ardour, and bing on ral delectation; and therefore, 
ſince it has been no longer lupported d accidental and intrin- 


Fe popularity, it has been Fn) eo her 
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Nichos-As ROWE was born at Little Beckford, in 

Bedfordſhire, in 1673. His family had long poſſeſſed a conſi- 
derable eſtate, with a good houſe, at Lambertoun * in Devon- 

ſhire. The anceſtor from whom he deſcended in a direct line 


received the arms borne by his deſcendants for his bravery in 


the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, who was the firſt 
that quitted his paternal acres to practiſe any art of profit, 
profeſſed the law, and publiſhed Benlow's and Dalliſon's Re- 
ports in the reign of James the Second, when, in oppoſition to 
he notions, then diligently propagated, of diſpenſing power, 
he ventured to remark how low his authors rated the preroga- 
tive. He was made a ſerjeant, atid died April 30, 1692. He 
was buried in the Temple church. „„ 
Nicholas was firſt ſent to a private ſchool at: Highgate; and, 
being afterwards removed to Weſtminſter, was at twelve 
ears + choſen'one of the king's ſcholars. His maſter was 
| Buſby, who ſuffered none of his ſcholars to let their powers lie 
uſeleſs ; and his exerciſes in ſeveral languages are faid to have 
been written with uncommon degrees of excellence, and yet 
to have coſt him very little labour. Fe | 
At ſixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made advances in 
learning ſufficient to qualify him for the ſtudy of law, and was 
entered a ſtudent of the Middle Temple, where for ſome time 
he read ſtatutes and reports with proficiency proportionate to 
the force of his mind, which was already ſuch that he endea- 
youred to comprehend law, not. as a ſeries of precedents, or 
collection of poſitive precepts, but as a ſyſtem of rational go- 
vernment, and impartial juſtice, | | 
When he was nineteen, he was, by the death of his father, 
left more to his own direction, and probably from that time 
a Eg OL | ſuffered 
In the Villare, Lamerton. Orig. Edit. 
+ He was not elected till 1688. N. 
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ſuffered law gradually to give poetry. At twenty-five 
he produced the Ambitious 122 which was received 


with ſo much favour, that he a bimſelf from. that tune 
wholly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1902) 1 Was mama in e * 5 
the name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterize king Wil- 
liam, and Lewis the Fourteenth under Bajazet. The virtues 
of Tamerlane ſeem to have been arbitrarily aſſigned him by his 
poet, for I know-not that hiſtory gives any other 9 than 

thoſe which make a conqueror. The faſhion, however, of 
the time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raiſe hor- 
ror and deteſtation ; and whatever good was with-held from 
him, that it might not be thrown ux, was deltemedd von 
king William. 

This was. the tragedy which. Rowe W — a d 
which probably, by the help of political guxiliaries,: excited 
moſt applauſe; but occaſional poetry muſt often content itſelf 
with occaſional praiſe. Tamerlane has for a long time been 
ated only once a year, on the night when king William land- 
ed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over; and it now 
gratifies neither a eal nor malice to ſee him painted with Were. 
vated features, like à Saracen upon a ſign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production (1703), is 945 of 
the moſt pleaſing tragedies on the ſtage, where it ſtil] keeps its 
turns of - appearing, and probably will long keep them, for 
there is ſcarcely any work of any * at once ſo intereſting by 
the fable, and ſo delightful by the language. The ſtory is do- 
meſtick, and — eaſily — , by the imagination, and 
aſſimilated to ede life; the dition; is exquilitely harmoni- 
ous, and ſoft or ſpr . occaſion requires. 5 

The character of La ario ſeems to have been expanded by” 
Richardſon in Lovelace; but he has excelled his original in = 
moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which can- 
not be hated, and bravery which cannot be deſpiſed, /retains 
too much of the ſpectator's kindneſs. It was in the power on 
Richardſon alone to teach us at once eſteem and deteſtation, to 
_ 2 — over-power — the — 
which wit, ele courage, naturally excite; and ts 
loſe at laſt the — 9 . 

The fifth act is not equal to the former; the events of U 
drama are exhauſted, and little remains but to talk of What 
is paſt. It has been obſerved, that the title of the play does 
not ſufficiently correſpond with the behaviour of Caliſta who 
at laſt ſhews = evident ſigns of repentance, but may be rea- 
ſonably * of feeling * from detection rather than 

from 


— 


from guilt, and expreſſes more ſhame than ſorrow, and 


8 2 was Uhffs ; which, with the common 
fate of mythological ſtories, is now generally neglected. We 
have been too early acquainted with the poetieal heroes, to ex- 
= any pleaſure from their revival ; to ſhew them, as they 
ve already been ſhewn, is to difguſt by repetition ; to give 
them new qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by vio- 
lating received notions. | ML ION: | | 
The Royal Ginvert (1708) ſeems to have a better claim to 
* — _ is drawn o_ an * and barbarous 
| to which fictions are more eaſily and properly adapted; 
| — when objects are imperfealy — they eaſily — ac 
from imagination. The ſcene lies among our anceſtors in our 
'own country, and therefore very eaſily catches attention. 
Rodogune is a perſonage truly tragical, of high ſpirit, and vio- 
lent paſſions, great with tempeſtuous dignity, and wicked with 
a foul that would have been heroick if it had been virtuous. 
The motto ſeems to tell, that this play was not ſucceſsful. 
Rowe does not always remember what his characters re- 
quire. In Tamerlane there is ſome ridiculous mention of the 
God of Love; and Rodogune, a ſavage Saxon, talks' of Ve- 
nus, and the eagle that bears the — of Jupiter. 

This play diſcovers its own date, by a prediction of the 
Union, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetick promiſes to Henry 
the Eighth. The anticipated bleſſings of union are not very 
W introduced, nor very happily exprefſed. _ 

He once (x706) tried to change his hand. He ventured on 

a comedy, and produced the Biter; with which, though it 
was unfayourably treated by the audience, he was Himſelf de- 
lighted; for he is ſaid to have fat in the houſe laughing with 
great vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinion, pro- 

Juced a jeſt. But, finding that he and the publick had no 
ſympathy of mirth, he tried at lighter ſeenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Fane Shore, 
written, as its author profeſſes, in imitation of — 
Axle. In what he thought himſelf an imitator of ſpeare, 
it is not eaſy to coneeive. The numbers, the diction, the ſen- 
timents, and the conduct, every thing in which imitation can 
conſiſt, are remote in the utmoſt degree from the manner of 
Shakſpeare ; whoſe dramas it reſembles only as it is an Eng- 
liſh ſtory, and as ſome of the perſons have their names in hiſto- 
7. T _ „ conſiſting chiefly of domeſtiek ſcenes and pri- 
vate diſtreſs, hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven 
becauſe ſhe repents, and the huſband is honoured becauſe he for- 


| gives. 
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gives. This, therefore, is one of thoſe pieces which we {till 
welcome on the ſtage. . . 
His laſt tragedy (1715). was Lady Fane Grey. This ſub- 
ject has been choſen by Mr. Smith, whoſe papers were put into 
Rowe's hands ſuch as he deſcribes them in his prefacz. This 
play has likewiſe ſunk into oblivion. From this time he gave 
nothing more to the ſtag mme. POR 
Being by a competent fortune exempted from any neceſlity 
of combating his inclination, he never wrote in diſtreſs, 
and therefore does. not ar to have ever written in haſte. 
His works were finiſhed ta his own. approbation, and bear few- 
marks of negligence or hurry. It is remarkable, that his pro- 
logues and — are all his own, though he fometimes 
ſupplied others; he afforded help, but did not ſolicit itt. 
s his ſtudies neceſſarily made him acquainted with Shakſ- 
peare, and acquaintance.. produced veneration, he undertaok 
(1709) an edition of his works, from which he neither receiv. 
ed much praiſe, nor ſeems to have expected it; yet, I believe, 
thoſe who compare it with former copies will find that he has 
done more than he promiſed ; and that, without the pomp of 
notes or boaſts of criticiſm, many paſſages are happily. reſtored. 
He prefixed a life of the author, ſuch as tradition, - almoſt 
expiring, could ſ 5 and a preface ; which cannot be ſaid 
to diſcover much prefundity or penetration. He at leaſt con- 
tributed to the gopularity of his author. nut a ( 
He was willing enough to improve his fortune by other arts 
than poetry. was under-fecretary for three years when 
the duke of Queenſberry was ſecretary of ſtate, and afterwards 
applied to the earl of Oxford for ſome public employment +. 
xford enjoined him to ſtudy Spaniſn; and when, ſome time 
afterwards, he came again, and faid that he had maſtered it, 
diſmiſſed him with this congratulation, Then, Sir, I envy 
6 jou the pleaſure of reading Don Quixote in the original. 
This ſtory is ſufficiently atteſted ; but why Oxford, who 
deſired to be thought a favourer of literature, ſhouid thus in- 
ſult a man of acknowledged, merit; or how Rowe, who: was 
ſo keen a Whig that he did not willingly converſe with, men 
of - the oppolite | 5 Could alk preferment from Oxford; 
it is not now pothble to diſcover. Pape, who told the ory, 
did not ſay on what -vecalion. the advice was given; and, 
N b e Teri wmmough 
Mr. Rowe 's Preface, however, is not diſtin}, as it might by 
ſuppoſed from his paſſage ſrom the Life. R 
T |} Spence. | 1 Spence. 
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though he owned Rowe's diſappointment, doubted whether any 
injury was intended him, but thought it rather lord Oxford's 


way | | 
It is likely that he lived on diſcontented through the reſt of 
en Anne's reign; but the time came at laſt when he found 
kinder friends. At the acceſſion of king George he was made 
poet laureat ; I am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahum Tate, 
who (1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to ſeek 
ſhelter by extreme poverty. He was made likewiſe one of 
the land-ſurveyors of the cuſtoms of the port of London. The 
prince of Wales choſe him clerk of his council ; and the lord. 
chancellor Parker, as ſoon as he received the ſeals, appointed 
him, unaſked, ſecretary of the preſentations. © Such an ac- 
cumulation of employments undoubtedly produced a very con- 
fiderable revenue. , eee 
Having already tranſlated ſome parts of Lucan's Pharſalia, 
which hi been publiſhed in the Miſcellanies, and doubtlefs re- 
ceved many praiſes, he undertook a verſion of the whole 
work, which he lived to finiſh, but not to publiſh. It ſeems 
to have been printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who 
prefixed the author's life, in which is contained the following 
character . | | | | 0 . os Both, 2 ny F329 a ; 
7 As to his perfon, it was graceful and well made; his face 
© regular, and of a manly beauty. As his ſoul was well lodged, 
« ſo its rational and animal faculties excelled in a high degree. 
« He had a quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
« and a large compaſs of thought, with ſingular dexterity and 
« eaſineſs in making his thoughts to be underſide. He was 
4 maſter of moſt parts of polite Jearning, eſpecially the claffical 
« authors, both Greek and Latin; underſtood the French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh languages; and ſpoke the firſt fluently, 
* andthe other two tolerably well. 
c He had likewiſe read moſt of the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
&« tories in their original languages, and moſt that are wrote 
4 in Engliſh, French, Italian, and Spaniſh. ' He had a good 
« tafte in philoſophy; and, having a firm impreſſion of religion 
“ upon his mind, he took great delight in divinity and ec- 
tc eſeſiaſtieal hiſtory, in both which He made great advances in 
« the times he retired into the ny; which. was frequent. 
« He expreſſed on all occafions,' his full perſuaſion of the truth 
cc of Revealed Religion; and being a ſincere member of the 
« Eſtabliſhed Church himſelf, he pitied, but condemned not, 
4 thoſe that diſſented from it. He abhorred the principles of 
« perſecuting men upon the account of their opinions in reli- 
« gion; and being ſtrict in his own, he took it not upon him 
| 5 to 
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to cenſure thoſe of another perſuaſion. His converſation 
« was pleaſant, witty, and learned, without the leaſt tine- 
« ture of affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable man- 
« ner of diverting and enlivening the company made it im- 
« poffible for any one to be out of humour when he was 
« in it. Envy and detraction ſeemed to be entirely foreign 
« to his conſtitution; }. and? whatever provocations he met 
« with" at time, he paſſed them over without the leaſt 
« thought of reſentment or revenge. As Homer had a 
« Zoilus, fo Mr. Rowe had ſometimes his: for there were 
« not wanting male volent people, and pretenders to poetry 
too, that would now · and- then bark at his beſt performances; 
« but he was ſo much conſcious of his own genus, and had 
&« ſo much good nature, as to forgive the n; nor could h 
« ever be temꝑted to return them an anſwer. + 
« The love of learning and poetry made him not the leſs 
fit for buſineſs, and nobody applied himſelf cloſer. to it, 
« when it required his attendance. Dhe late duke of 
« Queenfberry, when he was ſecretary of ſtate, made him 
« his ſecretary for publick affairs; and when that truly great 
man came to know: him well, he was never ſo pleaſed as 
« when Mr. Rowe was in his company. After the duke's 
death, all avenues were ſtopped to his preferment; and, 
during the reſt of that reign, he paſſed his time with the 
Muſes and his books, and ſometimes the converſation f 
4 his Hh 2 156] ad, eee 
„When he had juſt got to be eaſy in his fortune, and 
« was in a fair way to, make it better, death ſwept him 
© away, and in him deprived: the world of one of the beſt 
men, as well as one of the beſt geniuſes, of the age. 
„He did like a. Chriſtian and a Philofopher, in charity 
with all mankind, and with an abſolute ræſignation to the 
< will of God. He kept up his good-humour to the laſt; 
* and took leave of his wife and friends; immediately be- 
_ * fore his laſt agony, with the ſame tranquillity! of mind, 
and .the fame indifference for life, as though he had been 
< upon taking but à ſhort journey. He was twice married; 
< firſt to a daugtiter of Mr. Parſons, one of the auditors of 
[I the revenue; and afterwrards to a daughter of Mr. De. 
< veniſh; of a good family in Dorſetſhire. By the firſt he 
had a ſon; and by the ſecond a daughter, matried after- 
T wards: to Mr. Fane; He died the ſixth of December, 
1718, in the forty-tifth-yoar of VN and was buried 
< the nineteenth of the ſame. month in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
Vol... A a «mm 
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4 in the aiſle where many of our Engliſh poets are interred, 
4 over-againſt Chaucer, his body being attended by a ſele& 
4 number of his friends, and the dean and choir officiating 
uit the m | 1 495 
Too this character, which is apparently given with the 
fondneſs of a friend, may be added the teſtimony of Pope, 
who ſays, in a letter to Blount, Mr. Rowe accompanied me, 
« and paſſed a week in the Foreſt. I need not tell you how 
“ much a man of his turn er me; _ . ac- 
% quaiht you, there is a vivaci iſpoſiti 
4 almoſt — to him, which make I iropolſible ow 
« from him without that uneaſineſs which generally fucceeds 
«all our pleaſure.” EO HOGS: att © 3 
Pope has left behind him another mention of his com- 
e leſs advantageous, which is thus reported by Dr. 
Warburton: = e 7h 
* Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent cha. 
“ rater, but had no heart. Mr. Addiſon was juſtly offended 
with ſome behaviour which aroſe from that want, and eſ. 
e tranged himſelf from him; which Rowe felt very ſeverely. 
Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
« portunity, at ſome juncture of Mr. Addiſon's advance- 
“ ment, to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved at his 
« diſpleaſure, ' and what ſatisfaction he expreſſed at Mr. 
* Addiſon's good fortune, which he expreſſed fo 3 
„that he (Mr. Pope) could not but think him ſincere. Mr. 
* Addiſon replied, I do not ſuſpect that he feigned; but 
« the levity of his heart is ſuch, that he is ſtruck With 
« any new adventure; and it would affect him juſt in the 
“ ſame manner, if he heard I was going to be hanged,'—Mr. 
Pope faid, he could not deny but Mr. Addiſon underſtood 
* Rowe well.” y „ | 
This cenſure time has not left us the power of confirm- 
ing or refuting ; but obſervation daily ſhews, that much 
ſtreſs is not to þe laid on hyperbolical accuſations, and point- 
ed ſentences, - which even he that utters them deſires: to 
be applauded rather than credited. Addiſon can hardly be 
ſuppoſed to have meant all that he ſaid. Few characters 
can bear the . microſcopick ſcrutiny of wit quickened by 
anger ; and perhaps the beſt advice to authors would be, that 
* ſhould keep out of the way of one another. : 
owe is chiefly to be conſidered as a tragick writer and a 
tranſlator. In his attempt at comedy he failed ſo ignomini- 
' ouſly, that his Biter Ne tend in his works; a e 


„„ 3⁵³⁵ 
occaſional poems and ſhort compoſitions are rarely worthy 
either praiſe or cenſure; for they ſeem the caſual ſports of 4 
mind - ſeeking rather to amuſe its leiſure than to exerciſe its 
powers, 1 Ps PATIL S444 1 | 1 een 

In the conſtruction of his dramas, there is not much art; 
he is not a nice obſerver of the Unities. He extends time and 
varies place as his convenience requires. To vary the place 
is not, in my opinion, any violation of Nature, if the change 
be made between the acts; for it is no leſs eaſy for the ſpecta- 
tor to ſuppoſe himſelf at Athens in the ſecond act, than at 
Thebes in the firſt; but to change the ſcene, as is done 
by Rowe, in the middle of an act, is to add more acts 
to the play, ſince an act is ſo much of the buſineſs as is 
tranſacted without interruption. Rowe, by this licence, 
eaſily extricates himſelf from difficulties; as in Jane Grey, 
when we have been terrified with all the dreadful pomp 
of publick execution, and are wondering how the heroine 
or the poet will proceed, no ſooner has Jane pronounced 
ſome prophethick rhymes, than——paſs'and be gone the 
ſcene cloſes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out upon 
the ſtage. | hs 

[ . not that there can be found in his plays any 
deep ſearch into nature, any accurate diſcriminations of 
kindred qualities, or nice diſplay of paſſion in its progreſs; 
all is general and undefined. Nor does he much intereſt 
or affect the auditor, except in Fane Shore, who is always 
ſeen and heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty 
noiſe, with no reſemblance to real ſorrow or to natural 
madneſs, | | | 
Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation? From the rea- 
ſonableneſs and propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, from the ele- 
gance of his dition, and the ſuavity of his verſe, He ſeldom 
moves either pity or terrour, but he often elevates the ſenti- 
ments; he ſeldom pierces the breaſt, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves the underſtanding. 

His tranſlation of the Golden Verſes, and of the firſt book 
of Quillet's Poem, have nothing in them remarkable. The 
Golden Verſes are tedious. 8 —r—j2„ : 

The verſion of Lucan is one of the greateſt produ'' ons of 
Engliſh poetry ; for there is perhaps none that ſo completel 
exhibits the genius and ſpirit of the original. Zucan is diſ- 
tinguiſned by a kind of dictatorial or philoſophick dignity, ra- 
| ther, as Quintilian obſerves, declamatory than mon ; full 

of ambitious morality and pointed ſentences, compriſed in vis 
: A a 2 gorous 
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gorous and animated lines. This character Rowe has v 
2 7 
is ſuch as pt 
or force. His author's ſenſe. is ſometimes a little diluted b 
additional infuſions, and ſometimes weakened by too much 
expanſion. But ſuch faults are to be expected in all tranſ- 
ations, from the conſtraint of meaſures and diflimilitude 
of The Pharſalia of Rowe deſerves more no- 
tice than it obtains, and as it is more read will be more 
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vas then rector, near Ambroſebuty in Wiltſhire, and: 


5 Kt] 


Josgyn aDDISON was born on the firſt of Map 
1672, at Milfton, of which his father, Lancelot Addiſor 


ing weak and unlikely to live, he was chriſtened the Gi 
day. After the uſual domeſtick education, which, from the 
character of his father, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have 
iven him ftrong impreffions of nk he was committed to 
＋ of Mr. Naiſh at Ambroſt ſebury, and afterwards 'of 
Mr, Taylor at Saliſbury. - | 
Not to name the ſchool or the wales of inde illuftrious 


for literature, is à kind of hiſtorical fraud, by which' honeſt 


fame is injuriouſiy diminiſhed: I Foul therefore trace him 
an the hae" proceſs of his education. In 1683, in the 
of his twelfth year, his father, being made dean of 
tin naturally cared his, family to His new Felice 
and, I believe, Iced him for ſome ie! probably not lon 
under Mr. Shaw, then maſter of the ſchool at Lichfield,” 
ther of the late Pr. Peter Shaw.” Of this interval his bios 
1 hers have given no account, and 'T'know'it only from 4 
of a 5 told me, when I was a boy, 1 An⸗ 
ew Corbet of n who had heard it from Mr, 


ge is uncle, h favage licence, pragif 
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may be credited, he often ſtruggled hard to force or ſur- 
a pri the garriſon. The maſter, when Pigot was à ſchool- 
y, was barred-out at Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as 

he ſaid, was planned and conducted by Addiſon. © 
To judge better of the probability of this ſtory, I have en- 
quired when he was ſent to the Chartreux; but, ag he was 
not one of thoſe who enjoyed the. Founder's benefaction, 
there is no account preſerved of his admiſſion. At the ſchool 
of the Chartreux, to which he was removed either from that 
of Saliſbury or Lichfield, he purſued his juvenile ſtudies under 
the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that intimacy with Sir 
Richard Steele, which their joint labours have fo effectuall/ 
recorded. Ds | 
Of this memorable friendſhip the greater praiſe muſt be 


given to Steele. It is not hard. to love thoſe from whom 


nothing can be feared ; and Addiſon never conſidered Steele 
as a rival; but Steele lived, as he confeſſes, under an habi- 
tual ſubjection to the predominating genius of Addiſon, whom 
he always mentioned with reverence, and treated with obſe- 
' quiouſneſs,.. af vor, ar FH 
. . Addiſon®, who knew his own dignity, could not always 
forbear to ſhew it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; but 
he was in no danger of retort ; his jeſts were endured without 
panoramas ĩ ̃˙—ciö̃̃«̃² TL² g 
But the ſneer of jocularity was not the worſt. Steel 
whoſe imprudence of generoſity, or vanity of profuſion, kept 
him always incurably neceſſitous, upon ſome preſſing exi- 
ence, in an evil hour, borrowed an hundred pounds of his 
Fiend: probably without much purpoſe of repayment ; but 
Addiſon, who ſeems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his loan by 
an execution. Steele felt with great ſenſibility the obdur 
of his creditor ; but with emotions of ſorrow. rather than of 
anger t. . FFF 
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+ This fact was communicated to Johnſon in my hearing by 3 
rſon of unqueſtionable veracity, but whoſe name I am not at 
Ader to mention. He had it, as he told us, from lady Primroſe, 
b The late Dr. 


to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. 


Stinton confirmed it to me, by ſaying, that he had heard it from 
Mr. Hooke, author of the Roman Hiſtory ; and he, from Mr, 


_ H. 
hy 5 ViRor's Letters, vol, J. n 28 0 £ | . on ſome- 
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In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in Oxford, 
where, in 1689, the accidental peruſal of ſome Latin verſes - 
gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancaſter, afterwards pro- 
voſt of Queen's College ; by whoſe recommendation he was 
elected into Magdalen College as a Demy, a term by which 
that ſociety denominates thoſe which are elſewhere called 
Scholars; young men, who partake of the founder's bene- 
faction, and ſucceed in their order to vacant fellowſhips®.. _ 
Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticiſm, and 
ew firſt eminent by his Latin com Chicas, which are in- 
Ted entitled to particular praiſe. He has not confined him 
{elf ta the imitation of any ancient author, but has formed 
his ſtyle from the general language, ſuch as a diligent peru- 
fal of the productions of different ages happened to ſupply. | 
His Latin compoſitions ſeem to haye bal much of his 2 d- 
neſs, for he collected a ſecond volume of the Muſe Angli- 
cane, perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in which all his 
Latin pieces, are jnſerted, and where his Poem on the Peace 
has the firſt place. He afterwards preſented the collection 
to Boileau, from that time, © conceived,” ſays Tickell, 
t an opinion of the Engliſh. genius for poetry.” Nothing is 
| hetter known of Boileau, than that he had an injudicious and 
peeviſh contempt of modern Latin, and therefore his profeſ- 
ſion of regard was probably the effect of his civility rather 
than approbation, '. _ 5 ee e 
Three of his Latin poems are upon ſubjects on which per- 
haps he would not have ventured to have written in his on 
language. The Battle of the Pigmies and Cranes; The Ba- 
rameter; and A Bowling-green. When the matter is low or 
ſcanty, a dead language, in which nothing is mean becauſe 
nothing is familiar, affords great conveniences; and by the 
ſonorous magnificence of Roman ſyllables, the writer conceals 


penury of thought, and want of novelty, often from the rea- 
der, and often — 3 


In his twenty- ſecond year he firſt ſnewed his power of Eng- 
liſh poetry, by ſome verſes addreſſed to Dryden; and ſoon 
after publiſhed a tranſlation of the greater part of the Fourth 
Georgick upon Bees; after which, ſays Dryden, my latter 
* ſwarm is hardly worth the hivin g. 
About the ſame time he compoſed the arguments prefixed 
to the ſeveral books of Dryden's Virgil; and produced an 
Effay on the Georgicks, juvenile, ſuperficial, and uninſtrue- 


He took the degree of M. A. Feb. 14, 1693. 
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tive, without much either of the . ſcholar's learning or the 
eritick's penetration. 1 W | 
His next paper of verſes contained a character of the prin- 
 Cipal Engliſh poets, inſcribed to Henry Sacheverell, who was 
then, if not a poet, a writer of verſes“; as is ſnewn by bis 
verfion of a ſmall part of Virgil's Georgicks, publiſhed in 

e Miſcellanies, and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, 
in the Muſe Anglicans. Theſe verſes exhibit all the fond. 
neſs of friendſhip; but, on one fide or the other, friendſhip 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of faction. 
In this poem is a very confident and diſcriminate charac- 
ter of: Spenſer, whoſe work he had then never .readf. 80 
little ſometimes is criticiſm the effect of judgement. It is 
neceſſary to inform the reader, that about. this time he was 
introduced; by Congreve to Montague, then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : Addiſon was then learning the trade of a courtier, 
and ſubjoined Montague as a poetical name to thoſe of Cowley 
and of Dryden. | | peter EN 

* the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, according 
to Tickell, with his natural modeſty, he was diyerted from 
his original deſign of entering into holy orders. Montague 
alledged the corruption of men who engaged in civil employ- 
ments without liberal education; and declared, that, though 
he was repreſented as an enemy to the Church, he would 
never do it any injury but by with-holding Addiſon from it, 
Soon after (in 16 5), he wrote a.poem to king William, 
with a rhyming introduction. addrefſed to lord Somers. King 
William, had no regard to elegance or literature ; his ſtudy 


was 


A letter which I found among Dr. Johnſon's , Gated 
in January 1784, from a lady in Wine n e | 
of ſome importance in literary hiſtory, viz. that by the ink 
H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not-to underſtand the famous 
Dr. Henry Sacheverell, whoſe trial is the moſt remarkahle inci- 
dent in 15 life. The information thus communicated is, that 
ym verſes in queſtion were not an addreſs to the famous Dr. Sa- 

rell, but to a very ingenious gentleman of the ſame name, 
who died young, ſuppoſed to be a Mankſman, for that he wrote 
the hiſtory of the Iſle of Man. That this perſon left his papery 
to Mr. Addiſon, and had formed a plan . a (ragefy ypon the 
death of Socrates.— The gue ſays, ſhe! had this information from 
a Mr. Stephens, who-was a fellow of Merton College, a contem- 
Porary, and intimate, with Mr. Addiſon in Oxford, who died, 
near 80 years ago, a prebendary of Wincheſter, H. 
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was only war: yet by a choice of miniſters, deb i 
was very different from his own, be procured, without inten- 
tion, a very liberal patronage: to poetry. Addiſon Was! careſ- 
ſed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697 * his WY; verſes on the peace of Ryſwick, | 
which 15 12 We to Nat ke and which, was after - 
wards called 3 Smith © t ſt Latin poem, ſince the 
4 Hneid:“ Praiſe muſt not be too rigorouſly examined; 
but the performance cannot be denied 0 be Vigorous. and 


ele : 
2 yet no publick em 9 0 oyment he obtained (i in 
1659) a penſion of three hu pounds a year, that he 

ht be enabled to travel. He ſtaid a year at Blois“, pro- 
tally to learn the French 8 f e; and then roceeded i in 
his journey to Italy, which he 8 — with the eyes of a 


rope he was travelling at leiſure, he was far from being 
idle: for he not only collected his obſervations on the coun- 
try, but found time fo o write his Dialogues on Medals, and 
four Acts of Cato. Such at leaſt is the relation of Tickell, 


e he only collected his materials, and formed his 
Pa Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he there- 


wrote the letter to lord. Halifax, which is juſtly conſidered 
as the moſt elegant, if net the moſt ſublime of his poetical 
productions. But in about two years he found it neceſſary 

haſten home; being, as Swift informs us, diſtreſſed by in- 
digence, and compelled to become . the tutor of a rravelling 
| Squire, N his penſion was not remitte | 
At his return Js be publiſhed hi his Trayels, with a dedication ta. 

$ 


minute republick op San at Ja Y 
very ſevere cenſure to 0 115 hey! * 
lan 


at home, His elegan 


verſe, owes, —— upon the reaker i 
cee a while mererled, Warme i We: 


lord W ſtay in foreign —_— Was thy 

obſervations are. ſuch as might be ſupplied by a e 
and conſiſt chiefly in compariſons . Ire preſent face of 

the "MT with the deſcriptions. left N Roman 9 5 

from w hom he made FROST, colle&i DUET 

have ſpared the tro ul he known. t nch. e 

had been mage twice A 2200 ian * | 

The moſt amuſipg p if 1 rh en 


of pro 
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 yourits 


e Spence, | 
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2 of the publick, chat before it was reprinted it roſe. to 

ve times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 3702), with a meanneſs 
of appearance which gave teſtimony of | the difficulties to ene 

he had been reduced, he found his old patrons out of power, 

and was therefore, for a time, at full leiſure for the c dad 

on of his mind, and a mind ſo cultivated gives reaſon to believe 


; that little time was loſt. 


But he remained -_— long neglected or uſeleſs. The victory 
at Blenheim 1 ſpread triumph and confidence over the 
nation; and lo Satin, mama to lord Halifax, that 

it had not been celebrated in a manner equal to the ſubje&, de- 

fired him to propoſe it to ſome better poet, Halifax told him, 
that there was no encouragement for genius ; that worthleſs 
men were > rd or enriched with publick money, without 
any. care to. find or employ thoſe whoſe appearance might do 
honour to their country. To this Godolphin replied, that 
ſuch abuſes ſhould in time be rectified; and that, if a man 
could be found capable of the taſk then propaſed,” he ſhould 
not want an amplerecompenſe, Halifax. then named Addiſon, 
but required that the Treafurer ſhould apply to him in his own 

rſan. Godolphin ſent the meſſage by Mr, Boyle, afterwards. 
ford Carlton ; ; — Addiſon, having undertaken the work, com- 
municated it to the Treaſurer, while it was yet advanced no 
further than the ſimile of the Angel, and was immediately re- 


ny N Mr. Locke inthe place of Commi er 


15 8 the following year he was at Hanover with lord Halifax z 
and the year after he was made under- ſecretary of ftate, firſt" 
to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a few months more to the car], 
of Sunderland. 

About this time the e prevalent taſte for Italian operas inclined 
ps to try what would be the effect of a muſical Drama in our 

own language. He therefore wrote the opera of Roſamond, 
which, when exhibited on the ſtage, was either hiſſed or ne- 
ected; but, truſting that the readers would do him more 
uſtice, he publiſhed it, with an inſcription to the dutcheſs of 
Marlborough ; a woman without —4 or pretenſions to ſkill, 
in poetry. or literature, His dedicati only by 2 in- 

ſtance of ſervile 4 to be 1 only b 
Barnes' s dedication of a Greek: Anacreon to the Du LI 

—_ reputation had been ſomewhat advanced by The Tender 

— dedicated to him, with a con- 

2 that he owed to him ſeveral of the moſt ſucceſsful ſcenes, 


© this play . , a prplogue. 


When, 
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When the mar uis of Wharton was appointed lord Jieute- 
nant of Treland, ; +0 attended him as his ſecr and 2 "hh 
was made keeper of the records in Birmingham's ower, | 
with a ſalary of three hundred pounds a year. "The office was 
little mare than nominal, and the falary was 2 e 
dis accommodation. 
l _— and faction allow little to the operation of particu- | 
lar diſpoſitions, or private opinions. Two men of perſo 
characters, more oppoſite than thoſe of Wharton and Addiſon, 
could not eaſily be brought together. Wharton was impious, 
profligate, and ſhameleſs, without regard, or appearance of 
regard, to right and wrong : whatever is contrary to this may 
| > faid of Addiſon ; but as agents of a party they were con: 
nected, and how they 7 jule their other ſentiments we can- 
not know. 

Addiſon muſt however not be too haſtily: condemned. It is 
not neceſſary to refuſe benefits from a bad man, when the ac- 
ceptance implies no approbation of his crimes ; nor has the 
ſubordinate officer any obligation to examine the opinions or 
conduct of thoſe under whom he acts, exc on that he may 
not be made the, inſtrument of Serge t is / readonals 4 


1 


« and if my fre by two p jineas, | by ix ect my 
« right, loſe two hundred guineas, "of no friend gain more 
« * than two; there is therefore no pr x vg OY. the 
imparted and the evil ſuffered. 
He was in Irelarid when Steele, without any « mee 
tion of his deſign, began the publication of the Tatler: but 
he was not Jong concealed; by inſerting a remark on Virgil, 
which Addiſon bad given him, he diſcoyered himſelf. It is In- 
deed not eaſy for any man to write upon literature or common 
life, ſo as not to make himſelf known to thoſe with whom he 
familiarly converſes, and who are acquainted with his track of 
ot as favourite | topick, k his peculiar notong, and his habi, 
If Steele deſired to write in ſecret,, he was * lucky „ 
ſingle month detected him, His firſt Tatler was. 1 
ah 22 (1 1 ); and Addiſon's contribution appeared M 
Tickell obſerves, that the Tatler began and was ry 
cluded without his ee This is doubtleſs eg 
ai but the work 92 not ſuffer much by his unconſci 


%, 
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of its commencement, or his abſence at its ceſſation; for he 
continued his aſſiſtance to December 23, and the paper topped 
on January 2. He did not diſtinguiſh his pieces by any figna- 
ture; and I know not whether his name was not kept ſecret. 
till the papers were collected into volume. 
To the Tatler, in about two months, ſucceeded the Spec. 
. ; 2 ſeries of eſſays of waa, Cp ye Wg A* 
leſs le ty, upon a more r and publi uly,. 
Such an undertaking ſhewed the writers not to diſtruſt ther 
own copiouſneſs of materials or facility of compoſition, and 
their performance juſtified their confidence. They found 
however, in their progreſs, many auxiliaries. To attempt 2 
ſingle paper was no in ur; many pieces were ol. 
fered, and many were received. | | 
Addiſon had N of the zeal of but Steele had at 
that time almoſt nothing elſe. The Spectator, in one of the 
firſt papers, ſhewed the political tenets of its authors; but a 
reſolution was ſoon taken, of courting general approbation by 
general topicks, and ſubjects on which faction roduced 
no diverſity of ſentiments ; ſuch as literature, mor "ts and 
familiar life, To this practice they adhered with few deviati, 
ons. The ardour of Steele once broke out in praiſe of 
Marlborough; and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed ta ſome 
ſermons a preface, overflowing with whiggiſh opinions, that 
4 nennen 
EC tor. 8 8 ; 7 8 . | P25, | 
| Fro teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, to re; 
gulate the 8 of daily converſation, to cortect thoſe de- 
pravities which. are rather ridiculous than criminal, and re- 
oye ee ee if they produce no laſting ca- 
Jamitics, impreſs hourly vexation, was firſt attempted by Caſa 
in his book of Manners, and Cafſſiglione in his Qurtier; two 
books yet celebrated in Italy for purity, and we | 
Which, if they are now leſs read, are neglected. only becaulc 
they haye effected that reformation which their authors intend- 
oh, their precepts now are no longer wanted, Their uſe- 
6s ta the age in which they were written is Ren) 


* 


This particular number of the Spectator, it is ſaid, was not 
publiſhed Un twelye o'clock, that it Wen. come out preci ely at 
th hour of her Majeſty's breakfaſt, and that no time might be 
left for deliberating about ſerving it up with that meal, as uſual, 
See edit. of the Hrrzz with notes, vol. VI. No. 271, not p. 
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teſted by the tranſlations which almoſt all wann | 
were in haſte to obtain. 
This ſpecies of inſtruction was continued, and perhaps ad- 
vanced by the French; among whom La Bruyere's'Mannets 
of the Age, A as Boileau reinarked, it is written with- 
out connection, certainly deſerves praiſe, for livelineſs of de- 
ſeription, and juſtneſs of obſer vation. 
| chore the Taler aud SpeAator, If de vriters Wr te 
theatre are excepted,” England had no maſters of —— 
No writers had yet undertaken to reform either the ſa 5 
of neglect, or the impertinence of civility; to ſhew when x: 
ſpeak; or to be filent ; how to refuſe, or how to eotriply. We 
had many bodks to teach us our more important duties, and 
ou opinions in philoſophy or politicks ; but an * 4 
Elegantiarum, a judge of oprie „ was yet wanting, 
ſhould ſurvey 3 of Aly — — room A from 
thorns and Tickle which — the paſſer, bel, they do 
Per this pures othing is fo: proper as'the 4 
or this e nothin r as equent publi- 
cation'of -/ 95 rao "which we read not a rg but Ker 
ment. If the ſubject | the treatiſe is ſhort, "The 
_ buſy 3 mathe e may find patience.” E 
his mods. of conveying cheap and eaſy knowledge began 
us in tie Civil Ware, when it was much che intereſt 
of ei er party to raiſe and fix the prejudices of the 
At that time appeared Mercurius Aulicus, Mereurius Ruf- 
 ticus, and Mercurius Civicus. It is faid, that When any 
2 rew popular, it was ſtolen by the an » Who by 
this ftratagern conveyed his notions' to thoſe” WS would nüt 
| — Gd him had he not worn'the ce of a friend. 
The tumult of thoſe unhappy days ſcarcely any man 
leiſure to treaſure up oceaiond —— and ſo much 
were they e that a complete odllection is 'no"Wheve 
to be found. 
Theſe Mercuries were ſucceeded by Lice Hoey 
vator ; and that Ty ra and 


C Newſpapers rtohave bad an earlier date thaw bir u. | 
— in his Character of a London Diurnal, ſays, 
* The original — of this kind was Dutch; Gallo-belgicus 
* the TH and the Modern'Me pot Hanis en kelders. 
Some i 7 og Wy. Mercurius Gyllo-belgicus is mention- 
a | of Gonna ye 146, e er 
Theſe vehicles of information axe men a 
the play of James and Chart theFirk, K 


. 
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but hitherto nothing had been mene 9 to the people, in this 
commodious manner, but controverſy relating to the Church 
or State; of which they taught many to talk, whom they 
could not teach to judge. bi 
It has been ſuggeſted, that the Royal Society was inſtituted 
ſoon after the Reſtoration, to divert the attention of the peo- 
ple from publick diſcontent. The Tatler and Spectator had 
the ſame tendency; they were publiſhed at a time when two 
parties, loud, reſtleſs, and violent, each with plauſible decla- 
rations, and each perhaps without any diſtinct termination of 
its views, were agitating the nation; to minds heated with 
political conteſt, they ſupplied cooler and more inoffenſive re- 
flections; and it is aid by Addiſon, in a ſubſequent work, 
that they had a perceptible influence upon the converſation of 
that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite merri- 
ment with decency; an effect which they can never wholly 
loſe, while they continue to be among the firſt books by 
which both ſexes are initiated in the elegances of knowledge. 
The Tatler and Spectator adjuſted, like Caſa, the unſettled 
ractice of daily intercourſe by propriety and politeneſs ; and, 
like La Bruyere, exhibited the Charafters and Manners of the 
Age. The perſonages introduced in theſe papers were not 
merely ideal; they were then known, and conſpicuous in va- 
- rious ſtations. + Of the Tatler this is told by Steele in his 
laſt paper; and of the SpeQator by Budgel in the preface to 
iP raſtus, a book which Addiſon has recommended, and 
which he was ſuſpected to have reviſed, if he did not yrite 
it. Of thoſe portraits, which may be ſuppoſed to be th - 
times embelli and ſometimes aggravated, the originals are 
now partly known, and partly forgotten. | Ie 
But to ſay that they united the plans of two or three emi- 
nent writers, is to give them but a ſmall part of their due 
. praiſe ; they ſuperadded literature and criticiſm, and ſometimes 
towered far above their predeceſſors; and taught, with great 
juſtneſs of argument and dignity of language, the moſt im- 
portant duties and ſublime truths. _ „ 
All cheſe topicks were happily varied with elegant fictions 
and reſined allegories, and illuminated with different changes 
of ſtyle and felicities of invention. . 
It is recorded by Budgell, that of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite of Addiſon was 
Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had formed a very delicate 
and diſcriminate idea, which he would not ſuffer to be violated; 
And therefore, when Steele had ſhewn him innocently picking up 
a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, he oy * 
. 4 * * 5 i e * 0 


- 


X 


Nimſelf ſo much of his friend's indignation, that he was forced 
to appeaſe him by a promiſe of ſobering Sir Roger for the 
time to come, | e 
The reaſon which induced Cervantes to bring his hero to 
the grave, para mi ſola nacio Don Quixote, y yo para el, made 
Addiſon declare, with undue vehemence of expreſſion, that 
he would kill Sir Roger; being of opinion that they were 
born for one another, and that any other hand would do him 


* be doubted whether Addiſon ever filled up his origi- 
nal delineation. He deſcribes his Knight as having his ima- 
gination ſomewhat but of this perverſion he has 
made very little uſe. - The irregularities in Sir Roger's con- 
duct ſeem not ſo much the effects of a mind deviating from 
the beaten track of life, by the perpetual. preſſure. of ſome 
overwhelming, idea, as of habitual ruſticity, and that negli- 
gence which ſolitary grandeur naturally 82 F 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours of 
incipient madneſs, which from time to time cloud reaſon, 
without eclipſing it, it requires ſo, much nicety to exhibit, 
that Addiſon ſeems to have been deterred from proſecuting 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears to 
be a Tory, or, as it is gently expreſſed, an adherent to the 
landed intereſt, is 2 Sir Andrew Freeport, a new man, 
a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moneyed intereſt, : and a 
Whig. Of this contrariety of opinions, it is probable: more con- 
ſequences were at firſt intended, than could be produced when 
the reſolution was taken to exclude party from the paper, Sir 
Andrew does but little, and that little ſeems not to have pleaſed 
Addiſon, who,. when he diſmiſſed him from the glub, changed 
his opinions. Steele, had made him, in the true ſpirit of 
unfeeling commerce, declare that he © would not build an 
« hoſpital for idle people; but at laſt he buys land, ſettles 
in the country, and builds not a manufactory, but an hoſpital 
for twelve old huſbandmen, ſommen with whom a merchant 
has little acquaintance, ag be commonly conſiders 
with little kindneſs. et; are 
Of eſſays thus elegant, thus, inſtructive, and thus commo- 
diouſly dltribured, j is natural to ſuppoſe the- approbati 
general, and the numerous. I once heard it chere, | 
that the ſale may be calculated by-the product of the tax, re- 
lated in the laſt number to produce more than twenty pounds 
a week, and therefore ſtated at one- and- twenty pounds, or 


* 
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three pounds ten fhilli this, at a half. penny 2 
paper, will give ſixteen e and eighty“ for * 25 
number. 

This fale is not great this, if Swift be credited, was 
Iikely to grow leſs; for n 2 that the Spectator, whom 
he Natel for his endleſs mention of the fair ſex, had be- 
fore his receſs wearied his readers. | 

The next year (1713), in which Cato came upon the 
was the grand climacterick of Addiſon's reputation. 

"Upon n the death of Ca The had, as is ſaid, planned à tragedy 
In ths dme of his travels, and had for ſeveral'years the four 
= acts finiſhed, which were ſhewn to ſuch As were likely 

ead their admiration. They were ſeen by Pope, and by 
r, who relates that Steele, when he took back che copy, 
461d him, in the deſpicable cant of literary modeſty, that, 
whatever ſpirit his friend had ſhewn in the compoſition, he 
doubted whether he would have courage ſufficient to expoſe it 

to the cenſure of a Britiſh” audience. a 

- The time however 1 when thoſe, who af- 
1 think liberty in danger, affected likewiſe to think 

a ſtage· play might preſerve it; and Adiifon- was im- 
— in the name of the tutelary deities of Britain, to 
= His ny und his zeal 'by-finiſhing his deſignn. 

To reſume bis e and unse- 
countably un willi ov haps he 
ge 6 be en en e, r. Hache to 8 240 8 | 
Hughes ſu z and, undertaking the ſupple- 

hire * brought in a few days ſome ſoenes for his — 

tion; but e had in the mean time gone to work himſelf, 
and produced half an act, which he afterwards completed, 

- but with- brevity irregularly diſproportionate to the fore 0 6 

parts, like a taſk performed with relucuetcs, and hurried 

its conclufion, 

It may yet be doubted Whether Cato was made publick by 
any change of the author's purpoſe ; for Dennis charged him 

with raiſing prejudices in titown favour by falſe poſitions 


criticiſm, and / the tou by con- 
dalaälng jn_the Spectator the; ele rule of role 


ſtice, becauſe his own here; With all his virtues, was to 
1 before tyrant The Rar is cortaing” how mamas 


muſt els. 


* That his e is not aan, chat iti is even inch 
below the real number, ſee the notes on the Taler, ed. 1786, 


vol. VI. P: 452 N. 


* 
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Addiſon was, I believe, ſufficiently diſpoſed to bar all ave- 
nues againſt all danger. When Pope brought him the pro- 
logue, which is properly accommodated to the play, there 
were theſe words, « Balkons ariſe ! be worth like this ap- 
. © proved;” meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and 
exalt ourſelves to'the approbation of public virtue, Addiſon 
was frighted, left he ſhould be thought a promoter of infur- 
tetion, and the line was liquidated to * Britons, attend,” 
Now, 1 in clouds came on the day, the great, 
the important day, when Addiſon was to ſtand the hazard 
of the 2 45 5 Tha there might, however, be left as little 
hazard as was poſſible, on the firſt night Steele, 5 
relates, underto6k to pack an audience, This, ſays P 
had been tried for the firſt time in favour of the Di 
„ n ed for - 
ato. 8 
Ide danger was ſoon over. The whole nation was at 
that wy on fire with faction. The Whigs applauded every 
ne in which L weis mentioned, e wii'the 
Tories; and the Tories echoed every clap, to ſhew, chat 
the ſatire was unfelt. The ftory of — — is well 
known, He called Booth to his box, and gave him — | 
aer for defending the cauſe of Li ſo well 
dictator. The Whigs, ſays Pope, deſign a a 


cond preſent, when = can copay ie-with as wh 2 


d ni rn a lo eve, 

| the publick her night fr — ne and the author, 
rs, Porter long afterwards related, wandered through the 
Whale exhibition eee eee, 


able ſolicitude. 
When it was Niet pole Ws given that the 
would be 28 E was dedicated to hers: « but as he had 
hone he found himſelf oblig- 
ech“ fa ys Tickel by tis duty on the one hand, and his 
= boncur a an che other, to ſend it into the world without any 
Human haz neſs has always its abatements ; the brighteſt 
ſun-ſhine of cceſs is not without a cloud. No ſooner was 
Cato offered to the reader, than it was attacked „ oof | 
maligni fry ah ply po 
We 22 though "Sa zealous, and 22 — 
2 OL, 
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temper more 3 than Addiſon, for what they cd 1 1. 


berty, and though a flatterer 5 the Whig miniſtry,” could 


not fit quiet at a ſucceſsful play; but was eager, to tel 


friends and enemies, that the) Pk miſplaced their admita- 


tions. The world was too ſtubborn for inſtruction ; with the 


fate of the cenſurer of Corneille's Cid, his animadverſiom 


j Pope had now an oppo ctunity of courting the friendſhip 
of Adden, by villifyin ing bis old enemy, and could give re- 
a ſentment its full pla cg Ford ap 


b in their 


| the ſelflhnelt of Pope's frie 


ſhewed his anger mg 3 and Cato. continued to be 
praiſed. 


to revenge himſelf 

He N publiſhed 4 Narratiol of the Madneſs of Ju 

Dennis; rformance which left the objections to che play 

full - force, and therefore diſcovered more deſire of 
vexing the critick than of defending th 


- Addiſon, who was no feng: the ol, pod 
and, reſolving that þe 


mould have the conſequences of his officiouſneſs to himſelf, 


informed Dennis by Steele, that he was ſorry for the inſult; - 


and. that, whenever he ſhould think fit to. anſwer his te- 
marks, he would do it i in a manner to which nothing could 


be objected, . 
| greateſt weakneſs of the play is in the ſcenes of lo 


dich are Haid by Pope to have been added to the origina 


plan upon a ſubſcquebe review, in compliance with the po- 


puls p ractice 06-996 Huge... Such an authority it is hard to 
is 


reject a 95 the love intimately mingled with the whole 
it cannot eaſily be thought extrinſick and adven- 


9 2 for, if it were taken away, what would be 4 or 


how were the four ads filled in the frſt draught ?. * _ 
At the publication the Wits ſeemed proud to pay | 
attendance with encomiaſtick verſes. The beſt are from 2 


unknown hand, which will perhaps loſe ſomewhat of their 


Praiſe when the author is known to be Jeffreys. 
Cato had yet other honours. It was cenſured as a party- 


ö play by a Scholar of Oxford; and defended in a favourable 


examination by Dr. Sewel. It was' tranſlated by Salvini into 


Italian, and acted at Florence; and by the- Jeſuits of St. Omer's 


into Latin, and pla ied by their pupi 8. 


f this verſion a copy 
was ſent to Mr. Addiſon : it is to be wiſhed that it could 


| bound, for the ſake of e on. FER of the e . 


en Bao, 


.* Spence. - 


8 4 D b 0 N r 
A tragedy was'written on the ſame ſubject by Des Champs, 85 


a French poet, which was tranſlated with a criticiſm: on dhe | 


Engliſh: f cal A a Ro ae; now 


to 
ennis is lived wiv” hers Fabra and 1 A4. 
| auen knew the policy of literature too well to make his enemy 
important by drawing the attention of the public upon a 
eriticiſm, a l —— e was N 


irrefra 14-1 | 
| . Cato was upon de Himes ee daily N called | 
The Guardian, was ed by Steele. To this Addiſon 


gave great aſſiſtance, nn, 
gagement is not knoẽ n. 

4 ' The character of Guardian was t00/-nartow. and tod Kl. 
ous: it might pr admit both the duties and the 
decencies of include literary ſpecula- 
tions, and was /in ſome degree violated by merriment and bur- 
leſque. What had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with 
clubs. of tall or of dittle men, with neſts: of me, e ware 


Strada's proluſions? 
Of this paper "nothing is neceſſary to be laid, but that it 
found many contributors, and that it was a continuation of 
the Spectator, with the ſame and the ſame variety, 
til ſome unlucky af grey nw Tory paper ſet Steele's po- 
liticks on fire, at once blazed into faction. He was 
ſoon too hot for neutral wpicks, and quitted the Guardian to 
2 * Fe 1 "lbs: ked in che SpeRator by | 4 
e papers bf on are marked in yone 
of the Letters in tha name of Clio, and in the Guardian by a 
band; whether it mg 45 Pirkell pretends to think, that be 
was unwilling to uf urp the praiſe of others, or, as Steele, 
with far. greater likelihood; inſinuates, that he could not wich- 
out diſcontent i impart to others any of his own. I have heard 
that his avidity did not bref with the air of renown, - 
_ that — great eagernels | lad! hold. of his-propactia: of 
any of theſe papers were vititiem jth powers in 09- | 
e Lich nice diſcrimination- of characters, and accurate 
obſervation of natural or accidental deviations; from proprie · 
ty; but it was not ſuppoſed that he. had tried a comedy 
on the ſtage, till Steele after his death declared him the au- 
er of the Drummer. This however Steele did not know to 
be true by any direct teſtimony; for when Addiſon put the 
play into his ba hands, he only told him, it was the work of a 


Gentleman in the 1 * * e n e 


372 1 DD te „oK 
| . b Stele, wich cold diſapprobation; he was 
leſs willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his collection; 
but the y-of Steele, and the total ſilence of any other 
claimant, * determined the publick to aſſign it to 


and it is now printed wich his poetry. carried the 
Drummer to the -houſe, and afterwards to the preſs, aa 


ſold the copy for n 
To the opinion of Seele may be added the proof ſopplie 
5 At itſelf, of which the characters are ſuch as Ad. 
-aifo would hive delineated, and the'temdency ſuch as Addiſon 
would have promoted. That it ſhould have been ill received 
"would raiſe wonder, did. we not dailyſce-the tapricious diſt. 
_—_— 2 * 05 
e was not istime an indifferent ſpectasor publick 
affairs. He wrote; as different exigencies required (in 1707), 
The prejent State 'of the War, au the Nu of an 
"R's which, however eien being viritiervon omg vam 
topicks, and exhibiting no / laid hold on no 
Fx wry and has naturally ſunk by ies own weight into ne- 
. This cannot be ſaid of be few entitled | 7); 
g Examiner, in which is emp all che force of 


— and humorous ſatire. 'this paper, which] 
appeared und Swift remarks,' with exultation, "that 
it is now (down! the dead mem. He might well 


rejoice at che death of tiat which he could not have killed. 
1 3 malice is paſt, and 
the once in the nation are read only as 
8 muſt wiſh for more of the N gu nert; 
for on no oceaſion was the genius of Addiſon: mote-vigoroully 
| ſuj of his powers mote 


25 z at a time indeed by x 

ture, when the ſucceſſion of» nev En) tothe throne fel 
the nation with ' apxiety, diſcord, and v 4 — 
- the turbulence of — ace Fr the readers, 
e public, er eee of de 


2 From a ren cer i vogue ark tm; the daihes wh 


"And he, that will his heal deny, IH 
Down amang te dead men lm ie . ip 


— 
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numbers, which a into an eighth volume, 
more valuable than any of thoſe 1 
wr produced more than a fourth and the other con- 
tributors are by no means unworthy of appearing as his aſſoci- 
ates. The time that had paſſed durin 4 of the 
$p-2ator, though it had not his power of humour, 
ſcems to have increaſed his diſpoſition to ſeriouſneſs : the pro- 
portion of his religious 0 bis comick e naar than in 
the former ſeries, A Sad 
The. Spactator, from its W was publiſhed 
only three times à week; and no diſcriminative marks wefe 
to the papers. Te Addison Tickell Wee een 


three®, 
had many contridaterdy ans: Steels, whoſe. 


The 
li e in a hurry, when it was his turn 
 frnſh » paper, al kT dee U. Lees of which 
at WR were more, made lite ue; hav 
recourſe and hints, the product of his former ſtudi — | 
which he now reviewed and completed: among theſe are 
named by Ticketf the Eſeyr on it, thoſe: on the Pleofures 
of the Imagination; and the Criticifin on Milton. 
When the Houfe of Hanover took poſſefion of the thro 
it was reaſonable to expect that the zeal of Addifon would be 
| ſuitably rewarded, - F 
as majle ſecretary to the regene «ng hop was required by his 
office to ſend e Hatover t the Queen was dea 
and that the throne wag yacant. To do this would” not hav 
been difficult to any man but Addiſon, who was fv over- 
whelmed with the greatneſs of the event, and fo diſtracted by 


choice of expreffion, that the lords, who could not wait 
the niceties of criticiſm, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in 
houſe, and ordered him to difpatch the meſſage. Southwe 
readily told what was neceffary in the common ſtyle of Buff 
b 
r on. 5 
He was better qualified for the Freeholder, « piper which he 
publiſhed twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1775 5, to the middle 
of the next year,” "This was undertaken. in. defence of the 


eſtabliſhed government, ſometimes we argument, and fome- 
times with rh e e but his 


* 
o 


1 . 804 557, 558, 559. 566, 46h 56s, 365 * 
. 576 N. 579. * 582, 583, 504, 865. 590. 592. 
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humour was ſingular and matchleſs. Bigotry itſelf muſt 

_ hted with w—_ Tory Fox-hunter.; 0 

There are howeyer ſome ſtrokes leis elegant, and leſs & 

a pp 3 ſuch as the Pretender's Journal, in which one topick of 
ridicule is his pove This mode of au bad, Rn Les 
ed by Milton againk king Charles II. 


41306 + Ta heat Sn ee 1 4 . 
* Centum. exulantis viſcera money regia.” ol 


And Gies delights to tell of ſome Fe EH 
that he had more money than the exiled princes ;- but that 
which might be ed from Milton's ſaba ee or 


Oldmixon's- meanneſs, me pot Keitel to the 
Steele thous t the G of the Frecholder too nice _ 


tle for ſuch noiſy times; and is reported to have faid, 
gen miniſtry. made uſe of a lute, when they ſhould hare cle 
u per (a eee 
is year (171 maxr e count er 
Warwick, 2 he had ſolicited by a very lon dot 
Knee; perhaps with behaviour not very unl nlike that of Sir 
er to his diſdainful widow ; and who, I am afraid, divert- 
a rſelf often by playing with ey He is ſaid to have 
known her 9. weg 22 27 to kk on f. Hl, forme 
4 K ” ſaid T en, * the eſign of paring, ths lad 1 Pp 
« the time when 8 firſt taken into the family.. 
What part of his lie he he obtained the. recommendation, - 
how long, and in what manner he lived. in the family, I krlow 
not. His adyances at firſt were certainly timorous, but grey 
2 as his . and n inereaſed; till Fr 
was perſu to marry him, on terms much i 
thoſe — which a Turkiſh princeſs is | Upouled, to whom the 
Sultan is reported to pronounce, „Daughter, I give thee 
this man for thy ſlave,” The marriage, if Uuncontradicted 
report can be credited, made no addition J's he ths ; it 
neither found them nor made them equal: 
membered her own rank, and Roa ght rſelf e to tr 
with very little cxremany the tutor - of her. ſon. Rowe's ba 
lad of the Deſpairing 8 epherd i is faid to have been written, 
Either before or after marriage, upon this memorable pair; 
and it is certain that Addiſon has Fan cory 5 


* 


* for e N 8 1 
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gag (3 ( 7175 he roſe to his higheſt elevation, be- 
fate, For this employment he might be 
july ſuppaſed cel by long practice of bulineſs, and by 
ee through other offices ; but expectation is 
iſappointed; it is univerſally confelied that he was un- 
4 to the duties of his place. In the Houſe of Commons he 
could not ſ and therefore was uſeleſs to the defence of the 
government. In the office, ſays Pope , he could not iſſue an 
order: without loſing his * in queſt of fine expreſſions. 
What he gained in rank he loft in credit; and, find; ng by ex- 
perience his own inability, was forced to * his diſmiſſion, 
with a penſion of fifteen undred pounds a His friends 
palliated this relinquiſhment, of which ende and ene- 
mies knew the true reaſon, with an account of declining 
health, and the neceflity of receſs and luiet. | 
He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan literary . 
occupations fox his future life, He purpoſed a tragedy on the | 
death of Socrates; a ſtor: of which, as Tickell 1 5 the 
baſis is narrow, and to which I rom not how love could have 
deen appended. There would however, have been no want 
e e in the ſentiments, or elegance in the lan- 


e ** nobler work, a Ane of the Gi 


d in a 
Religion Dre was publiſhed after his death; and he 
* to have made a new ical verſion of the Pſalms: 


heſe pious compoſitions Pope imputed + to a ſelfiſh 5 ö 
upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonſon; who having quarrel- | 
8 with Addiſon, and not loving him, faid, that when he laid 

down the- ſecretary's'office, he intended to take orders, and ras 
nds biſhoprick; “ for,” {aid he, «I always thought "kim 

a prieft in his heart. 


t | 


Pope ſhould have thoug e 5 


worth remembrance, nh a proof, but indeed, ſo far as I have 
found, the only, gra * that he retained ſome malignity * 
their ancient = onen pretended but to ach it; ; 
other mortal de ufpected it; La Pope might have reflected; ; 
that a been ſecretary of ſtate in the miniſtry of 
Sunderland et a Nearer way to a biſhoprick chan by defend- | 
ing Religion n, or tranſlating the Pſalms. _ ; 
t is related, that he lil olice & defi to make an 15 gliſß 
Dion and that he conſidered Dr. Tillotſon as the rites . 
of 1 WON: There was ants ſent to me by Mr, 

| : 7 33 v4; OR cer, 
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Locker, clerk of the Leatherſeller's Company, who was emi. 
nent for curioſity and literature, a collection of examples ſe. 
IeRed from Tillotſon's works, as Locker faid, by Addiſon. It 
came too late to be of uſe, fo I inſpected it but Nightly,” and 
remember it indiſtinctly. I thought the paſſages too ſhort, 
Addiſon, however, did not conclude his life in peaceful 
ſtudies j but relapſed, when he was near his end, to a politica} 
2 | ' z + 8 3,451 


ute. | ö 8 
It fo happened that (17 18-19) a controverſy was agita 
with great vehemence between thoſe friends of long ke: 
ance, Addiſon and Steele. It: may be aſked, in the language 
of Homer, what power or what cauſe ſhould ſet them at vari- 
ance. The ſubject of their diſpute was of great importance; 
The earl of Sunderland propoſed an act called DD Peerage bill; 
by which the number of Peers ſhould be fixed, and the king re- 
ſtrained from any new creation of nobility, unleſs when an old 
family ſhould be extinct. To this the Jords would naturally 
agree z and the king, who was yet little acquainted with his 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, almoſt indiffer- 
ent to the poſſeſſions of the crown, had been perſuaded to Con- 
' ſent. The only difficulty was found among the commons, 
who were not likely approve the perpetual excluſion of them- 
_ - ſelves and their — The bill therefore was eagerly op- 
poſed, ood * others by Sir Robert Walpole, whoſe ſpeech 
he lords might think their dignity diminiſhed by imprope: 
advancements, and particularly by the introduction of white 
new peers at once, to produce'a majority of Tories in the laſt 
reign; an act of authority violent enough, yet certainl: legal, 
— by no means to be compared with that contempt of natio- 
nal right with which, ſome time afterwards, by the inſtigation 
of ers, the commons, choſen by the people for three 
years, choſe themſelves for ſeven. But, whatever might be 
the diſpoſition of the lords, the people had no with to increaſe 
their power, The tendency of the bill, as Steele obſerved in 
a letter to the car] of Oxford, was to introduce an ariſtocracy ; 
for W i in the houſe of lords, ſo limited, would have been 
deſpotick and irreſiſtible. FE rg CO 0 - 
To prevent this ſubverſion of the ancient eftabliſhment, 
Steele, whoſe pen readily ſeconded his political paffions, en- 
deavoured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet called The Plebeian, 
To this an anſwer was publiſhed by Addiſon, under the title of 
The Old Whig, in which it is not difcovered that Steele was 
then known to be the advocate for the commons. Steele re- 


- plied by a ſecond Plibeian 5 and, whether by ignorance or by 
eee 


Sits». 3-4 
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courteſy, confined himſelf to his queſtion, without any perſo- 
ſonal notice of his nent. - Nothing hitherto was committed 
inft the laws of iendſhip, or proprieties of decency; but 
controvertiſts cannot long retain their kindneſs for each other. 
The Ol Whig. anſwered the Plebeian, that could not forbear 
ſome contempt of © little Dich, whoſe trade it was to write 
« paihphlets.” Dicky however did not loſe his ſettled ve 
ration for his friend; ut contented himſelf with quotin 
lines of Cato, which were at once detection and pee The 
bill was laid aſide during that feffion ; and Addiſon died Pike: : 
the next, in which its commitment was rejected by two hun- 
dred and ſixty-five to one hundred an 1 even. 

Every reader ſurely muſt regret two W e 
friends, after ſo many years paſt in confidence and endear mt 
in unity. of intereſt, Sabre of opinion, and felowſhi 
ſtudy, ſhould finally part in acrimonious ppc n Such 
controve was © Bellum pluſquam civile, as Lucan 55 
ſes it. y could not faction find other advocates ? But 
among the uncertainties of the human ſtate, we are doomed 1 
number the inſtability of friendſhip, 

' Of this diſpute 1 have little knowledge but from the Biogra- 
phia Britannica. The- Ou Mig is not inſerted in Tr te n's 
-works, nor 1s it mentioned by Tickell i in his life ; jy it was 
omitted, the biographers doubtleſs g ive the true reaſon; the 
KR was too recent, and thoſe who had been heated in the con- 
Ihe ben uh ror with and of ſp 

e complyin times, 0 Darin — 
ſons, is the —4 — of biography, Hi ſtory is pee 
formed from permanent monuments and records; but Lives 

only be written from perfonal knowled which is grow- 
ing every day leſs, and in a ſhort time is loſt for ever. What 
is known can ſeldom be immediately told; and when. it 
be told, it is no longer known. The delicate features of 
mind, the nice diſcriminations of · character, and the 1 
5 of conduct, are ſoon obliterated; and it is ſurely 
tter that oF price, obſtinacy, frolick, and folly, however 
they might de flight in the deſcription, ſhould be filent! forgot- 
ten, than that, by wanton merriment and unſeaſonable detec- 
84 a pang ſhould be given to a widow, a a daughter, a bro 
by or a friend, As the proceſs of ney pI is pou 
ring! me amon contemporaries, to my. 

8 es under which the 11 4 

tiſhed,” coming to the time of which it wil be proper 


er to oy © "_— —— marr wa ae The 
| 3 | ; > £5 
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Ihe end of this uſeful life was now approaching. —Addiſon 
had for ſome time been oppreſſed by ſhortneſs of breath, which 
was now aggravated by a dropſy ; and finding his danger preſ. 
ling, — prepared to die conformably to his own precepts and 
protemons, * 1 - PW ST 3297 
During this lingering decay, he ſent, as Pope relates 6, 2. 
meſſage by the ef of WIr er to Mr. Gay, deſiring to E. 
Bim. Gay, who had not viſited him for ſome time before, 
obeyed the ſummons, and found himſelf received with great 
kindneſs, The purpoſe for which the interview had been. ſo- 
licited was then diſcovered. Addifon told him, that he had 
injured him; but that, if he recovered, he would recompenſe 
him. What the injury was he did not explain; nor did Gay 
ever know; but he ſuppoſed that ſome preferment deſigned for 
bim had, by Addiſon's intervention, been with-held. ' 
Lord Warwick was a young man, of very irregular life, 
and perhaps of looſe opinions, Addiſon, for whom he did not 
Pant reſpect, had very diligently endeavoured to reclajm him; 
| but his arguments and expoſtulations had no effect. One ext 
riment, however, remained to be tried: when he found his 
life near its end, he directed the young lord to be called; and 
when. he- deſired, with great tenderneſs, to hear his laſt in, 
junctions, told him, © I have ſent for you, that you may ſee 
« how a Chriſtian can die.? What effect this awful ſcene had 
on the earl, I know not; he likewiſe died himſelf in a ſhort 
In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his friend are theſe lines; 


He taught us how to live; and, oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die— 
in which he alludes, as he told Dr, Young, to this moving 
interview.  *' | 5 6 3 
Having given directions to Mr, Tickell for the publication 
of his works, and dedicated them on his death - bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland-houſe, leav- 
ing no child but a daughter, '' 

Of his virtue it is a ſufficient teſtimony, that tHe reſentment 
of party has tranſmitted no charge of any crime, He.was not 
one of thoſe who are praiſed only after death ; for his merit was 

generally acknowledged, that Swift, having obſerved that 
his election paſſed without a conteſt, adds, that if he propoſed 
himſelf for king, he would hardly have been refuſed.  . | H 
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His zeal for his party did not extinguiſh his kindneſs for the 
merit of his opponents: when he was ſecretary in Ireland, he 
refuſed to intęrmit his acquaintance, with Swiſt. charts 
Ol his habits, or external manners, nothing is ſo often men- 
tioned as that timorous or ſullen taciturnity, which his friends 
called modeſty by too mild a name. Steele mentions. with 
great tenderneſs * that remarkable baſhfulneſs, which is 3 
i cloak that hides and muffles merit; and tells us, “ that his 
« abilities were covered only by modeſty, which doubles: the 
« beauties which are ſeen, and gives credit and eſteem to all 
« that are concealed,” Cheſterheld affirms, that « Addiſon 
« was the moſt timorous ang aukward man that he eyer ſaw.” 
And Addiſon, ſpeaking of his own deficience in converſations” 
uſed to ſay of himſelf, that, with reſpegt to intellectual wealth, 
« he could draw pills for a thouſand poynds, though he had not 
2 guinea in lig pocket” 
That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and by that 
want was often obſtructed and diſtreſſed ; that he was often op- 
preſſed by an «improper and yngraceful timidity; every teſtir 
mony cgncurs to proye: but Cheſterfield's repreſentation is 
doubtleſs byperbolical. That man cannot be ſu 72 very 


unexpert in the arts of converſation and practice of life, who, 


without fortune or alliance, by his uſefulneſs and dexterity, 


became ſecretary of fate ; and who died, at forty-ſeven, after 
karin . only ſtood long in 90 higheſt rank of witand literay 


ture, but fille one of the moſt important offices of fate, .. - 
The time in which he lived had reaſon to lament his obſti. 


nacy of filence ; & for he was, ſays Steele, © aboye all men in 

« that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in ſuch perfection, 

that I have often reflected, after a night ſpent with him apart 
« from all the world, that] hag had the pleaſure of converſ- 

. ing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence and Catull 
oC W 


o had all their wit and nature, heightened with humour 5 


| more exquiſite and delightful than any other mari ever poſ- 
« ſeſſed. This is the fondneſs of a friend; let us hear what 
is told us by a rival; * Addiſon's converſation. *,” fays 
Pope, © had ſomething in it more charming than I have 
found in any other man. But this was only when familiar: 
before ſtrangers, or, perhaps, a ſingle ſtranger, he preſerved 
„ OT on ee 
This modeſty was by no. means inconſiſtent with a ver) 
pigh opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the fi 
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name in modern wit; and, with Steele to echo him, uſed to 
depreciate Dryden, whom Pope and Congreve defended againſt 
them . There is no reaſon to doubt that he ſuffered too 
much pain from the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation; 


nor is it without ſtrong reaſon r that by ſome diſinge- 


only an whom be inliuſy injure, though De only man 
man whom he inſidiouſſy injured, though the only man of 
whom he cguld be afraid. 9 a E 
His own powers were ſuch as might haye ſatisfied him with 
conſcious excellence, Of very extenſive learning he has in- 


died given no proofs. He ſeems. to have had ſmall acquain- 


dance with the ſciences, and have read little except Latin and 


” 


— 


French; but of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals ſhew 
that he had peruſed the works with great diligence and kill, 
The abundance of his own mind left lim little Indeed of adven- 
titious ſentiments ; his wit always could ſuggeſt what the oc- 
cafion demanded, He had read with critical eyes the impor- 
tant volume of human life, and knew the heart of man Nom 


the depths of ſtratagem to the ſurface of affectation. 


What he knew he could eaſily communicate. © This,” 
fays Steele, was particular in this writer, that, when he had 
taken his reſolution, or made. his plan for what he deſigned 
« to write, he would walk about a room, and diftate it in 

10 with as much freedom and eaſe as any one coul 
6 write it down, and attend to the coherence and grammar 
4 of what he dictated. bee e | 


Tope f, who can be leſs ſuſpected of fayouring his memory 


declares that he wrote very fluently, but was ſlow and ſcrupu: 
tous in correcting; that many of his Spectators were written 


2 and ſent immediately to the preſs ; and that it ſeemed 


for his advantage not to have time for much reyifal. 


He would alter,” fays Pope, © any thing to pleaſe his 


* friends, before publication; but would not touch his pieces 
* afterwards; and I believe not one word of Cato, to which 
Wy OY nn, was r 55 
e laſt line of Cato is Pope's, having been origi 
wi OM a bat he e 
Aua ch i vnn: this that ended cio l. 
Pope might have made more objections to the ſix concluding 
de, In the ff coupler thy words © from henge” dt 
| ®* Tonſon and Spence, = Spence- 


ADDISON a 


rs 2nd the ſecond line is taken from n's'Virgil. 
. the firſt verſe being inclu ed in the ſe- 
cond, is therefore uſdleſs ; ine eme 
produce &triſe. 1 
Of the courſe of Addiſon's familiar day®, before his mar- 
Bae —— iven a detail. He had in the houſe with him 


ki Philips. His chief companions were 

wy ry Budgell, Philips, Carey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. 
— — always breakfaſted. He ftudied 
| . er r IP F. Ho and went afterwards to 

utton's. 

Button had been a ſervant in the countels of Warwick's Pl 
mily, who, under the patrona — of Addiſon, kept à coffee- 
houſe on the ſauth fide b Rufe ſtreet, about twyo doors from 
Covent- garden. Here it was that the wits of that time uſed to 
aſſemble. It is ſaid, when Addiſon had ſufferedianyrvexation 
rr Og 

From the eoffee-houſe he went again to a tavern where he | 
often ſat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle, diſcon- 
tent ſecks for. comfort, cowardice for and baſhfulneſs 
for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addiſon as firſt ſe- 
duced to exceſs by the manumiffion which he obtained from 
the ſervile timidity of his ſober hours. He that feels oppreſſion 
from the preſence of thoſe to hom he knows himſelf ſuperior, 
will defire to ſet looſe his powers of converſation; and ho, 
that ever aſſced ſuccours from Bacchus, was able to: preferec 
— himſelf from being enſlaved by his auxiliary ? 
Among thoſe friends it was that Addiſon di che ele- 
ance of his colloquial-accomptiſhments, which may eaſily be 

ppoſed poſed fch as Pope —— The remarł of Man- 
deville, who, when he had paſſed an evening in his * 
declared that he was a parſon in a tye - wig, ean detract hi 
from his Character; he was always reſerved to and 
was not incited to uncommon freedom menen 


of Mandeville. 
From any minute ge of his familiar manners, the 
intervention of ſixty years has now debarred us. Steele once 
promiſed Congreve and che publio a complete deſerition of 
his character; but the promiſes of authors are Jikg'thevows uf 
| Jovers. Steele thought no. more on his:defi — 
it with anxie that at laſt. dilguſted him, his friend in 
the hands of Tickell. 
One flight lineament of his character Swift hae 


E his practice, when he found any man invincib 


er in abſurdity. This artifice of miſchief was 


N2 NDDISON 
to flatter his opinions by acquieſcence, and fink him 3 


by Stel- 
Ia;' and Swift ſeems to approve her admiration; - f ; 
His works will ſupply ſome information. It appears from 
the various pictures of the world, that, with all his baſhfulneſs, 
he had converſed with many diſtinct claſſes of men, had ſurvey. 
ed their ways with very diligent obſervation, and marked with 
great acuteneſs the effects of different modes of life. He was 
à man in whoſe preſence nothing reprehenſible was out of dan- 
ger; quick in diſcerning whatever was wrong or ridiculous, 
and not unwilling to expoſe it. There are, ſays Steele, 
* in his writings many N N upon ſome of the wit- - 
* tieft men of the age.” His delight was more to excite mer- 
riment than deteſtation; and he detects follies rather than 
If any judgement be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and excellence. 
Knowledge of mankind indeed, leſs extenſive than that of Ad- 
'difon, will ſhew, that to write, and to live, are very different. 
Many who praiſe virtue, do no more than praiſe it. Vet it is 
reaſonable to believe that Addiſon's profeſſions and practice 
were at no great variance, ſince amidſt that ſtorm of faction 
in which moſt of his life was paſſed, though his ſtation made 
him conſpicuous, and his — made him formidable, the 
character given him by his friends was never contradicted by 
his enemies: of thoſe, with whom intereft or opinion united 
him, he had not only the eſteem, but the kindneſs; and of 
others, whom the — of oppoſition drove againſt him, 
though he might loſe the love, he retained the reverence. 
It is juſtly obſerved by Tickell, that he employed wit on the 
ſide of virtue and religion. He not only made the proper uſe 
of wit himſelf, but taught it to others; and from his time it has 
been generally ſubſervient to the cauſe of reaſon and of truth. 
He has diſſipated the prejudice that had long connected gaiety 
with vice, and eaſineſs of manners with laxity of principles. 
He has reſtored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not 
to be aſhamed. This is an elevation of literary character, 
& above all Greek, above all Roman fame. No greater felicity 
can genius attain than that of having purified intellectual plea- 
ſure, ſeparated mirth from indecency, and wit from licentiouſ- 
neſs; of having taught a ſucceſſion of writers to bring ele- 
gance and gaiety to the aid of goodneſs; and, if I may uſe ex- 
preſſions yet more awful, of having © turned many to righte- 


4 ouſneſs. : 
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| Addifon, in his life, and for ſome time afterwards, was con- 
fidered by a greater part of readers as ſupremely excelling both 
in poetry and criticiſm, Part of his reputation may be probably 
aſcribed to the advancement of his fortune; when, as Swift ob- 
ſerves, he became a ſtateſman, and ſaw poets waiting at his 
levee, it was no wonder that praiſe was accumulated upon him. 
Much likewiſe may be more honourably aſcribed to his perſo- 
nal character; he who, if he had claimed it, might have obtain 
ed the diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. : 
But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental 
fame : and Addiſon is to paſs through futurity protected only 


| by his genius, Every name which kindneſs or intereſt once 


raiſed too high is in danger, leſt the next age ſhould, by the 
yengeance of criticiſm, ſink it in the fame proportion. A great 
yriter — lately ſtyled him © an indifferent poet, and a worſe 
M 3 (4 MO Ont 14-2088 
| His poetry is firſt to be conſidered; of which it muſt be 
confeſſed that it has not often thoſe felicities of dition which 
gave luftre to ſentiments, or-that vigour of ſentiment that anj- 
mates diction: there is little of ardour, vehemence, or tranſ- 
port; there is very rarely the awfulneſs of grandeur, and not 
very often the ſplendour of elegance. He thinks juſtly ; but 
he thinks faintly, This is his general character; to which, 
doubtleſs, many ſingle paſſages will furniſh nn 
Vet, if he ſeldom reaches ſupreme excellence, he rarely 
ſinks into dulneſs, and is ſtill more rarely entangled in abſur- 
dity. He did not truſt his powers enough to =» negligent. 
There is in moſt of his compoſitions a calmneſs and equability, 
deliberate and cautious, ſometimes with little that delights, 
but ſeldom with any thing that offends. oo" _' 
Of this kind ſeem to be his —— to D to Sommers, 
and to the King. His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated by 
Pope, and bas ſomething in it of Dryden's vigour. Of his 
Account of the Engliſh Poets, he uſed to ſpeak as a “ poor 
« thing *; but it is not worſe than his uſual ſtrain. He has 
ſaid, not very judiciouſly, in his character of Waller 


Thy verſe could ſhew ev'n Cromwell's innocence ; © 

And compliment the ſtorms that bore him hence, 
O! had thy Muſe not come an age too ſoon, 

But ſeen great Naſſau on the Britiſh throne, 

How 2 glitter d in thy page! 


Y . 7. . Y 1 
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What is this but to fay, that he who could compliment 
Cromwell had been the Proper poet for king William ? Addi 
fon; however, N piece. 

The Letter — 1 Jos been always praiſed, but has ne- 
—— praiſed beyond its merit. It is more correct, with 

f men and more elegant, with leſs ambition 


of ornament, — uh: any other of his — There is, how- 
E of notice may Fk, 


I bridlel Ard dhe re 640 
in my 6 ain, 
n longs to launchinioa nobler fn. | 


' To bridle a goddeſs is no very delicate idea ; but — 
me be bridled? becauſe ſhe ws to launch; an act which was 
never hindered by a bridle : and whither will ſhe launch ? into 
a nobler rain. She is in the firſt line a horſe, in the ſecond a 
- boat; and the care of the poet is to keep his horſe.or his beat 
from ſinging. 

The next compoſition is the far-famed Campaign, which 
Dr. Warton has termed a « Gazette in Rhy ? with bard 
. neſs not often uſed by the good: nature of his criti 
— a cenſure ſo ſevere 2 let us conſider * Wo 
is a frequent ſubject of Poetry, and then enquire who has de- 
E. 1 ee e ee 
writers a s year of victory: yet Addi. 
's is confeſledly the beſt performance; his poem is the work 
| of a man-not-blinded by the duſt of learning 3 his i pace 
not borrowed merely from. books. The — 


Lonſers upon his ——— proweſs, kph 


done, but deliberate intrepidi pps. agent. pr {ye 
ions, ad th power of oli his own mind in the midf 


— and contewpe of fietion is ratjonal 
e eee e e 


Marlb bright— 
J r — agg AN they 1 
And thoſe that paint them, gen, praiſe them moſt. 


This Pope had in his hts; but, not knowing ho to uſe 
what was not his own, he pied de thought when he had bot 
rowed it; 


The 
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The well -ſung woes ſhall ſoothe my nfive ghoſt; 4 1 
He beſt can paint them who ſhall feel them moſt. 


Martial exploits may be painted ; perhaps woes may be painted; 
but they are ſurely not painted by being well-ſung it is not ea- 
ſy to paint in ſong, or to ſing in colours. 
No pallage in the Campaign has been more often mentioned | 
than the ſimile of the angel, which is ſaid in the Tatler to be 
« one of the nobleſt thoughts that ever entered into the heart 
« of man, and is therefore worthy of attentive. conſideration, 
Let it be, firſt enquired whether it be a ſimile. A poetical 
ſimile is the diſcoyery of likeneſs between two actions, in their 
general nature diſſimilar, or of cauſes terminating by different 
operations in ſome reſemblance of effect. But the mention of 
another like conſequence from a like cauſe, or of a like perfor». 
mance by a like agency, is not a ſimile, but an exemplifica- - 
tion, It is not a fimile to ſay that the Thames waters fields, 
as the Po waters fields; or that as Hecla vomits flames in. 
e 10 Etna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace 
ſays of Pindar, that he pours his violence and rapidity of verſe, 
as a river ſwoln with rain ruſhes from the mountain; or of 
himſelf, that his genius wanders in queſt of poetical decorati- 
ons, as the bee wanders to collect honey; he, in either caſe, 
produces a ſimile; the mind is impreſſed with the reſemblance 
of ings erally unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. 
But if Pindar had been deſcribed as writing with the copiouſ- 
neſs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told that he re- 
viewed and finiſhed his own poetry with the ſame care as 
Ifocrates poliſhed his orations, inſtead of ſimilitude, he would 
have exhibited almoſt identity; he would have given the ſame 
portraits with different names. In the poem now examined, 
when the Engliſh are repreſented as gaining a fortified paſs, 
by repetition of attack, and perſeverance of -reſolution ; their 
obſtinacy of courage and vigour of onſet is well illuſtrated by 
the ſea that breaks, with inceſſant battery, the: dikes of Hol- 
land. This is a ſimile: but when Addiſon, having celebrated 
the beauty of Marlborough's perſon, tells us, that “ Achilles. 
thus was formed with every grace,” here is no ſimile, but 
a mere exemplification. A ſimile may be compared to lines 
converging at a pointy and is more excellent as the lines ap- 
proach from greater diſtance: an exemplification may be con- 
ſidered as two parallel lines, which run on together without 
approximation, never far ſeparated, and never joint. 
Voz. V. C Mlarlborough 
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Marlborough is fo like the angel in the poem, that the action 
of both is almoſt the ſame, and performed by both in the ſame 
manner. Marlborough © teaches the battle to rage; the an- 
gel & directs the ſtorm: Marlborough is © unmoved in peace- 
«ful thought;” the angel is & calm and ſerene;“ Marlbo. | 
rough ſtands c unmoved amidſt the ſhock of hoſts ;” the angel 
17 t calm in the whirlwind,” The lines on Marlborough 
up juſt and noble; but the ſimile gives almoſt the ſame images 
eee eee eee eee 
But perhaps this thought, though hardly a ſimile, was re- 
r po..c; conceptions, and required great labbur' of 
eſcarch, or dexterity of application. Of this Dr. Madden, 2 
name which Ireland ought to honour, once 3 me his opi- 
nion. If I had ſet,” faid he, © ten ſchool-boys to write on 
«the battle of Bletheim, and _ ad brought me the angel, 
* I ſhould not have been ſurpriſed.” . 
© The opera of Roſamond, though it is ſeldom mentioned, is 
one of the firſt of Addiſon's compoſitions. The ſubject is well 
choſen, the fiction is pleaſing, and the praife of Marlborough, 
for which the ſcene gives an opportunity, is, what perha 
every human excellence muſt be, the product of 16, 
improyed by genius. The thoughts are ſometimes great, and 
ſometimes tender; the verſification is eaſy and Bay: There is 
doubtleſs ſome advantage in the ſhortels of the lines, which 
there is little temptation to load with expletive epithets. The 
dialogue ſeems commonly better than the ſongs. The two co- 
mick characters of Sir Truſty and Grideline, though of no 
great value, are yet ſuch as the poet intended. Sir Trufty's 
account of the death of Roſamond is, I think, too groſſiy ab- 
ſurd. The whole drama is airy and at 75% engaging in its 
proceſs, and pleaſing in its concluſion. If Addiſon had culti- 
_ the lighter parts of poetry, he would probably have ex- 
celled. Br ee e 
Luhe tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule obſerved 
in ſelecting the works of other poets, has by the weight of its 

character Breed its way into the late collection, is unqueſtio- 
nably the nobleſt production of Addiſon's genius. Of a work 
ſv much read, it is difficult to ſay any thing new. About 
things-on which the publick thinks long, it commonly attains 
to think right; and of Cato it has been not unjuſtly determin- 
ed, that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a drama, rather 4 
ſucceſſion of juſt ſentiments in elegant language, than a re- 
preſentation of natural affections, or of any ſtate probable or 
poſſible in human life. Nothing here © excites or aſſuages 
« emotion :** here is © no magical power of raiſing 2 

N : | 3 
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« tick terror or wild anxiety.” The events are expected 
without ſolicitude, and are remembered without joy or ſorrow. 
Of the agents we have no care; we conſider not what they 
are doing, or what they are ſuffering; we wiſh only to know 
what they have to ſay. Cato is a being above our ſolicitude; 
a man of whom the gods take care, and whom we leave to 
their care with heedleſs conſidence. To the reſt neither gods 
nor men can have much attention; for there is not one amongſt 
them that ſtrongly attracts either affection or eſteem. But they 
are made the vehicles of ſuch ſentiments and ſuch expreſſion, 
that there is ſcarcely a ſcene in the play which the reader does 
not wiſh to impreſs upon his mem or. 
When Cato was ſhewn to Pope , he adviſed the author to 
print it, without any theatrical exhibition; ſuppoſing that it 
would be read more favourably than heard. Addiſon declared 
himſelf of the ſame opinion; but urged the importunity of his 
friends for its appearance on the ſtage. The emulation of 
parties made it ſucceſsful beyond expectation; and its ſucceſs 
has introduced or confirmed us the . uſe of dialogue 
too declamatory, of unaffecting elegance, and chill philo- 


4 The univerſality of applauſe, however it might quell the 
ceenſure of common mortals, had no other effect than to harden 
Dennis in fixed diſlike 3 but his diſlike was not merely capri- 
cious. He found and ſhewed many faults; he ſnhewed them 
indeed with anger, but he found them indeed: with acuteneſo, 
ſuch as ought to reſcue his criticiſm from oblivion; though, at 
laſt, it will have no other life than it derives, from the work 
which it endeavours to oppreſs.. O01 I os 
Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, ne 
gives his reaſon, by. remarking, that. 
A deference is to be paid to a general applauſe, when it 
« appears that the applauſe is natural and ſpontaneous; but that 
little regard is to be had to it, when it is affected or artifici- 
« al. Of all the tragedies which in his memory have had vaſt 
« and violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have been 
< tolerable, moſt have been ſcandalous. When a poet writes 
© a tragedy, who knows he has judgement, and who feels he 
has genius, that poet preſumes upon his own merit, and ſcorns 
to make a cabal. That people come coolly to the repreſenta- 
tion of ſuch a tragedy, without any violent expectation, or 
« deluſive imagination, or invincible prepoſſeſſion; that ſuch 
“ an audience is liable to receive the impreſſioas which the 
; 3 E pom 
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poem ſhall naturally make on them, and to judge by their 
<.own reaſon, and their own judgements, and that reaſon and 
< judgement are calm and ſerene, not formed by nature to 
« make profelytes, and to controul and lord it over the ima- 
< ginations of others. But that when an author writes a tra- 
„ gedy, who knows he has neither genius or judgement, he 
has recourſe to the making a party, and he endeavours to 
© make up in induſtry what is wanting in talent, and to ſup- 
« ply by poetical craft the abſence of poetical art; that ſuch 
Jan author is humbly contented to raiſe men's paſſions by a 
d plot without doors, ſince he deſpairs of doing it by th: 
« - which he brings upon the ſtage. That party and paſſion, 
< and prepoſſeſſion, are clamorous and tumultuous things, 
and ſo much the more clamorous and tumultuous by how 
« much the more erroneous : that they domineer and tyran- 
4 nize over the imaginations of perſons who want judgement, 
« and ſometimes too of thoſe who have it; and, like a fierce 
* _ outrageous torrent, bear down all oppoſition before 
8 e ee | ee +28 
He then contemns the neglect of poetical juſtice; which is 
always one of his favourite principles. 2 766 
« *Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by the exact 
« diſtribution of poetical juſtice, to imitate the Divine Diſ- 
“ penſation, and to inculcate a particular Providence. Tis 
« true, indeed, upon the ſtage of the world, the wicked ſome- 
4 times proſper, and the guiltleſs ſuffer. But that is permit- 
« ted by the Governor of the world, to ſhew, from the attri- 
« bute of his infinite juſtice, that there is a compenſation in 
« futurity, to prove the immortality of the human ſoul, and 
« the certainty of future rewards. and puniſhments, But the 
4 poetical perſons in tragedy exiſt no longer than the reading, 
e or the repreſentation ; the whole extent of their enmity is 
« circumſcribed by thoſe ; and therefore, during that reading 
'« or repreſentation, according to their merits or demerits, 
they muſt be puniſhed or rewarded. If this is not done, 
« there is no impartial diſtribution of poetical juſtice, no in- 
« ſtructive lecture of a particular Providence, and no imi- 
« tation of the Divine Diſpenſation. And on the author of 
« this tragedy does not only run counter to this, in the fate of 


-« his principal character; but every where, throughout it, 
makes virtue ſuffer, and vice triumph: for not only Cato is 
4 vanquiſhed by Ceſar, but the treachery and perfidiouſneſs of 
0 mo prevail over the honeſt ſimplicity and the credulity 
« of Juba; and the ſly ſubtlety and diſſimulation of Porteus 
4 over the generous frankneſs and open-heartedneſs of Mar- 


Whatever 


« cus,” 


Whatever pleaſure there may be in ſeeing crimes. puniſhed 
and virtue rewarded, yet, ſince wickedneſs often proſpers in 
real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give it proſperity, on 
the ſtage. For if poetry has an imitation of reality, how are 
its laws broken by exhibiting the world in its true form? The 
ſtage may ſometimes gratify our wiſhes ; but, if it be truly the * 
0 wy of liſe, it ought to ſhew us ſometimes what we are 
to expect. | | A at wear oflE.. 
Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not natural, 
or reaſonable ; but as heroes and heroines are not beings that 
are ſeen every day, it is hard to find upon what principles their 
conduct ſhall be tried. It is, however, not uſeleſs to conſider 
what he ſays of the manner in which Cato receives the account 
of his ſon's death EL * Y 
Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot more 
« in nature than that of his ſon and Lucia in the third. Cato 
« receives the news of his ſon's death not only with dry eyes, 
« but with a ſort of ſatisfaction; and in the ſame page ſheds 
« tears for the calamity of his country, and does the fame thing 
« in the next page upon the bare apprehenſion of the danger 
&« of his friends. Now, ſince the love of one's country is the 
« love of one's countrymen, as I have ſhewn upon another oc- 
& caſion, I deſire to aſk theſe queſtions: Of all our country- 
« men, which do we love moſt, thoſe whom we know, or 
« thoſe whom we know not? And of thoſe whom we know 
« which do we cheriſh moſt, our friends or our e 
And of our friends, which are the deareſt to us, thoſe who 
« are related to us, or thoſe who are not? And of all our rela- 
« tions, for which have we moſt tenderneſs, for thoſe who are 
« near to us, or for thoſe who are remote? And of our near 
« relations, which are the neareſt, and conſequently the dear- 
« eft to us, our offspring, or others? Our offspring moft 
4 certainly; as Nature, or in other words Providence, has 
« wiſely contrived for the preſervation of mankind. Now, 
« does it not follow, from what has been ſaid, that for a man 
« to receive the news of his ſon's death with dry eyes, and to 
« weep at the ſame time for the calamities of his country, is a 
« wretched affectation, and a miſerable inconſiſtency ? Is not 
« that, in plain Engliſh, to receive with dry eyes the news 
« of the deaths of thoſe for whoſe ſake. our country is 
« a name ſo dear to us, and at the ſame time to ſhed tears for 
g hoy for whoſe ſakes our country is not a name ſo dear to 
us?“ 7 | . 
But this formidable aſſailant is leſs reſiſtible when he attacks 
the probability of the action, and the reaſonableneſs of the 


* 
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plan, Every critical reader muſt remark, that Addiſon. has 
with a ſcrupiiloſity almoſt unexampled on the Engliſh ſtage 
confined himfelf in time to, a ſingle day, and in place to fi- 
gorous unity, The ſcene never changes, and the whole ac- 
tion of the play paſſes in the great hall of Cato's' houſe at 
Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, for. which an) 
other place had been more fit; and this impropriety affords 
Dennis many hints of merriment, and opportunities of triumph, 
The paſſage is long ; but as ſuch diſquiſitions are 'not com- 
mon, and the objections are ſkilfully formed and vigorouſly 
urged, thoſe who delight in critical controverſy will not think 
it tedious, | . 
Upon the departure of Portius, Sempronius makes but 
4 one ſoliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, and then the 
« two politicians are at it immediately. ry . their _ 
« together, with their ſnuff-boxes in their hands, as Mr, 
« Hayes has it, and feague it away. But, in the midſt. of 
« that wiſe ſcene, Syphax ſeems to give a ſeaſonable cauti- 
“ on to Sempronius : © ON 2 3 


Spb. But it is true, Sempronius, that your ſenate Fa 
Is ca]lF'd together? Gods ! thou muſt be cautious; | 
446 Cato has piereing eyes.” Ws. Jes? 


&« There is a great deal of - caution ſhewn indeed, in meeting 
jn a governor's own hall to carry or their plot againſt him, 
« Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, J ſuppoſe they 
© have none of his ears, or they would never have talked at 
« this fooliſh rate ſo near: V 


Gods! thou muſt be cautious. 


« Oh yes, very cautious; for if Cato ſhould oyerhear you, 
4 and turn you off for politicians, Cæſar wpuld neyer take 
cc „ ' ö . | EW Es . Ay. 44 


| @ When Cato, Act II. turns the ſenators out of the hall, 
« upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the reſult of their 
&« debates, he appears to me to do a thing which is neither 
« reaſonable nor civil. Juba might certainly haye better been 
« made acquainted with the reſult of that debate in ſome 
4 private apartment of the palace. But the poet was driven 
* upon this abſurdity to make way for another; and that 
4 js, to give Juba an opportunity to demand Marcia of her 
« father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and Syphax, 
« in the 125 aft j the inveRtives of Syphax againſt the Ro. 
k , ä R # mang 
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ee mans and Cato; the advice that he gives Juba in her fa- 


un thiet's hall, to bear away Mareia by force; and his brutal 
« and clamorous rage upon his refuſal, and at # time when 
« Cato was ſcarcely out of fig ght, and 1 „ not out of 


4 hearing, at leaſt ſome of his bbc ar omefcke _ | 


« necefſarily be ſuppoſed to be Within hearing ; is a thin 
« that is ſo far from being ng that it is hardly p 

« ſible. ©. 

« Scmpronius, i in the ſecond Act, comes back once Re in 


« the ſame, mae to the governor's hall, to Barry on te | 


« conſptracy with 8 yphax.: ainft the governor his countr 
« his 72210 Polly 5 which is ee id, a 1s ; below the wild — 


e of the O— g * the Mac's. and the Teagye's; 83 eren Fuſtace 
* Cent rec would never have gone Mee 
« to have 00g er. nſt the government. IF officers at 
« Portſmo mouth mo 5527 for eir heads, age in order to 
« the Aci off 855 niece or daughter; ; would they 
„meet in J G—'s ; hall, to carry 6n that inp may 
There would be no necęſity for thei ber de there, at 
tea t the 7 eame to the execution « ; the 
« there 14 be other places th, meek in, 15 would be 
nh. p ty that they, ſhould meet there, becauſe there 
14 be pl rivate and more  conmodidus. 


wo aces more - Now 
« « there, ought to 2 8 in a tragical, HUM, but What is 
| „ Dece Or proba 
« But "treaſon is nm e bh. ming that i is s carried on on in "this 
112 hall, that, and loye, and philoſopby, take their turns in it, 
without any 2 of neceſſity or robability occaſioned 
by the action, as d 1 as regularly, without interrupt- 
0 4 ing one another, as ih 1ere US, FI G. G een 
« them, and a mutual agreement that each ſhou I give place 
to, and make way for, "the other, in a due and orderly ſuc- 
© ceſſion. : 

« We,now. come to · the third Act. Sempronius in this 
« Act, comes into . overnor's hall, the leaders of 
the mutiny: but, as ſoon as Gato. is gone, Sempronius, 
*. ho. but juſt: before had acted like an 9 knave, 


« diſcovers himſelt, like an en fog RY to be an accomplice 


in e | * Sin 


* The perſon 4 meant 80 the 1 J. G. is Sir John Gibſon, 
Lieutenant Governor of Portſmouth in the year 1710, and after- 
wards. He was much beloved 1 - the army, and * che common 


ſoldiers called Jobe Gibſon. H. 


— 
C 


ot, becauſe | 


392 ax. 


-M 491 ni Bop} e 

aid 4. N erg g when fuck. Nie; e, re. 
1 0 mix in treaſon, if the plot ſucceeds,” _ 

1 re thrown ne lecked by; but, if it fall. 

ien They're ſure to die like dogs, as you ſhall, do. 

W Here, take theſe faftious WO. r chem f * | 

0. Ts e deg MP. 

4 „ ”T'is true, indeed, the a 2 ys, heralds, 
et there but friends; but is that poffible at ſuch a junQure? 

2 Can a parcel bf rogues attempt & to aſſaſſinate the ge 

a of a town wn of war, in his own houſe; in mid-day: 

's 12 ey are diſcovered and defeated, on 8 

7 "year than but friends ? Is it hot a 


* 
f Se pre In 1 
4 5 
He ” 4 "8+ * * * -- 
* 4 $} 7-1 'S, 1400 hy 1 ; * PI 3 ial fa 


. 1 8 Hite, take theſe © faBtious Watt, tg them forth”, , 

* Te ſudden death— ken 5 1 
« WE RT the entrance bf FO FRY vp c oh 
4 command, that thoſe 15 were within ear-fh6t 
* r Sempronius then pal _ diſcovered. oY 2555 

1 wes that in being hange I jo "with — 
« rel he he remains ſecure in "the e s h 
« carries on his conſpiracy againſt the government, 15 yew 
« time in the ſame day, with his old comrade ls -ng who 
'> enters at the ſame time that the forks are carrying away 
« the leaders, big with the news of the defeat o Sempro- 
& nius ; though e he had his intelligence 0 ſoon is dif- 
« ficult to imagine? And now the reader may expect a very 
« extraordinary, ſcene ; there is not abundance, of ſpirit in- 
« deed, nor a great deal 1 nxt but there e 
te than enough to ſupply all 


« Sl Our firſt defign, my friend, has prov'd Varies 
till there remains an after-gameto play: 5 
y troops are mounted, their Numidian ſteeds 
* 2 up the winds, and long to ſcour the deſart; 
Let but Sempronius lead us in our flight, 
Weill force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
„And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage; ; 
- A day will bring us into Cæſar 5 camp. 


„ Semp, Confuſion ! I have fail'd of half my purpoſe ; 
10 . the charming Marcia's left behind. 


. welt 
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* Well 1. bat, though be tells.us/ the -bolfi: purpoſe Þe þe. hes, 


18 


12 


« fail d of, he does not tell_vs. the balf thes; he has 
« But what does he mean by 


* Marcia, the charming Marcia' bf behind? | 0 


« He is new. in ber own dale} 1 1 have. neither 
« her, nor heard ef her, any D aoRgre 
« But now let us hear n 


« What hinders then, but har you And her out, 

* And hurry her away by maoly ſorce? 77 
« But. what does old Syphax mean by finding ber out? They 
« talk as if eker een 
* 3 EO e's Bitch 


e. But how to is Ates 


« 00 the is found e out — it ſeems. 


9 But "Deb w gain, ifiop ! for accely == I 
4m 1s giv'n to, none, but ; Juba. and her brothers. 


4 5 railſer acceſs 9 Juba ? TE 

6 Fe 7 ived 2 25 lover neither b the father nor 

« .by the daughter. Well but let that — * puts 

« dempronius out of pain immediately ; and, being a Numi- 

hy dian, abounding in wiles, ſupplies h im 5 a ee os 
* admifon, has, I believe, is a non-pareill 


- Rh Ms Thou ſhalt have Juba's dreſs, and Jab e | 
h doors will open when E . " 
"ol Seems to appear | re them. DE 


< 1 ronius is, it "Nt to paſs bor Tubs i in an 83 
« Cato's houſe, where they were both ſo very well known, 
4 by having uba's dreſs and his guards; as if one of the 
« marſhals of France could paſs for the duke of. Bavaria at 
4 noon- day, at Verſailles, by having his dreſs and liveries. 
gut how does Syphax pretend to help Senipronius to young 
Juba's dreſs ?- B. he ſerve him in a double capacity, as 
general and maſter of his wardrobe? But why Juba's 
„guards? For the devil of any guards has Juba e 
5 with yet. * though this is a mighty ä inven- 
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36 tion, et methinks,”th have done witkout it: for) 
4 ſinee des adviee that re to Sempronlus wa, 1 4 


** 146 111 1. 54 


«£0 hurry. hex ny by manly force, | 


FJ 
3 1M 


4 in my opinion, "hi ſhorteſt and likelieft way of coming at 
« the lady was by demotiſhingy inſtead of putting on art i imper⸗ 
4 tinent diſguiſe to circumvent two or three ſlaves. But Sem 

« pronius, it ſeems, is of another + pub He extols . 
“ ſkies the i invention of old I Syphax : We 


7 * Tr b * C 


5 enn pa 


Nom, L appeal to the reader, if Fhave not Bet ol 
«as my e Did T not tell him that T would IEP 
% henef:  -., +.» rom” 

« But now let us lay before the reader & that's 2 of the 
© ſcenery of the Fourth Act, 3 the abſurdities 

« which the author has run into, S the g 12 
5 e I do not the 1) 

<« has ſaid any thing expreſsly concernin it 

* »Tis 8 he has enough n e wh 4 
2 3 A! 1 4 kr 
„Chorus an eſſentia A N 5 
the ſtaze an e aft 7 ene ET: fs qo 

« "retaining it there till ena [1p en be fo eter- 
4 mined and fixed the 1 tht it Was impoſfible 
4 for an author on the 1 8 ſtape to b reak — mh ta 
unity. Tam of op inion, e 
6 pr erve the unity f place, without deftroyin habit 
« of the jb. imo 


F the and] e open 


on of "that! 'uni we have taken notice 
grace, and cleahnels, and comelineſs, to the 
6 — But ſincè there are no- expreſs rules about 
« it, and we are under no compulſion: to keep. it, ſince we 
« have no chorus as the Grecian poet bad; if i 2 cannot be 
6 preſeryed, without rendering the greater 
«dents unreaſonable and abſurd, 155 
« ſtrous, tis certai 1 to break it. 
"« Now comes bul 
« equipped with his Men. dreſs and his Numidian guards. 
« Let the reader attend to him with all his « ears; + for the ee 
| of « the wiſe are precious; | 


& Sony. 


'tis always beſt for him to.do it; becauſe, 


try the 2 
perhaps ſom a 


Sempronius,, comically ; 3 121 
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ds TH 15 orm OT *b, 


6 Sep. The Fong: is vod d. l eckt her tg her covert. 


« Now I would fain know why this deer in fad to be 
« lodged, ſince We have not pee one word, fince the play 
« began, of her being at all out of harbour: and if we con- 
4 ſider the diſcourſe with which ſhe and Lucia begin the Act, 
« we have reaſon to belieye that they had hardly been 
« of ſuch matters in the ſtreet. However, to — Sem- 
« pronius, let us ſuppoſe, for mach that: the deer 22 


F I 


5 * The er i re, L've wrack'd het toher 'corert. 


« If he had ſeen her - in the pod: field, 8 had 
« he to track her, when he had ſo many Numidian dogs at 
« his heels, which, with one halloa, he might have ſet upon 
« her haunches? If hedid not = her in the open field, how 
% could NE. bly. track her? If be had ſeen her in the ſtreet, 
« why did he not ſet upon her in the ſtreet, finde: through tie 
« ftreet ſhe. muſt; be carried at laſt! Now here, inſtead of 
©* having. his thoughts upon his buſineſs, and bpan che pre- 
0 IN anger; inſtead of wy hg OT eee 
9 paſs with his miſtreſa thr the n 
« her brother er- is upon —— . would 
4 certainly prove an iĩmpediment to which is the Roman 
« word for the baggage; inſtead of Sempronius is 
6 ar ng, r with N - OY 


\ 


* jp ack 45; 
_ Semper. "How will the — Mustaias rave to ſes 
His miftreſs loſt! If aught could glad my ſoul, 
« Beyond th! enjoyment of ſo bright a prize, 


« *T would be to torture hat young, gay "2 2. 
„% But hark! what noiſe? Death to my hopes 8 


2 1 Jubs's * ek —— way left! 1 
« He muſt be murder'd, and a We 10.4 
ys Theongh thoſe. his guards, | 


« Pray, what are « thats his guards # 1 
« ſent, that Juba's guards had been Lans tas an 
had been go hl after his 4 r 

« But now = us ſum theſe . abſartiities gether. 
us Sempronius goes at — in Juba' S guards, to ato's 
palace, in order to paſs for Juba, in a ——— where'they were 
both ſo very well known; he meets Ju uba heres and Fn 


in. The qu 


4 to murder him with his own guards. Upon the guards ap. 


pearing a little baſhful; he threatens them: 


„Hahl Daſtards, de you tremble! 


DOr act like men; or, by yon-azure heavn! 


3 
* N 


5 4 But the guards ſtill remaining reſtive, Semptonius himſelf 
<, attacks Juba, while each of the guards is repreſenting Mr. 
4 Spectator's ſign of the Gaper, awed, it ſeems, and terri- 


4 ſied by Sempronius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and 


takes his own army priſoners, and carries them in triumph 
« away to Cato. Now, I would fain know, if any part of 
« Mr. Bayes's tragedy is ſo full of abſurdity as this? 
Upon b Noor ſwords, Lucia and Marcia come 

ieſtion is, why no men come in upon hearing 
the noiſe of ſwords in the governor's hall? Where was 
the governor himſelf? Where were his guards? Where 


were his ſervants? Such an attempt as this, ſo near the 


4 governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm the whole 


4 parriſon.: and yet, for almoſt half an hour after Sempronius 
« was killed, we find 

4 lieft in the world to be alarmed; and the noiſe of ſwords is 
4 made to draw only two poor women thither, who were moſt 
4 certain mow away from nt For ae Lucia 1 
4 coming in, Lucia appears in ſymptoms of an hyſte- 


none of thoſe appear, who were the like- 


Luc. Sure was the claſh of Swen my troubled heart 
Is ſo caſt down, and ſunk amidſt its ſorrows, | 
„It throbs with fear, and aches at ev'ry ſound! RET! 
And immediately her old whimſy returns upon her: 
4. O, Marcia, ſhould thy brothers, for my ſake— 
I dic away with horror at the thought. 


6« She fancies that there can be no cuttin -of-throats, but it 
„ muſt be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know 


„ what is comical. Well! upon this they ſpy the body of 


« Sempronius ; and Marcia, deluded by the habit, it ſeems, 


takes him for Juba; for, ſays ſhe, 


The face is muffled up within che garment. 
10 Now, 
3 


« Now ** a man could * and fall with his face, muf, 
« fled up In his garment, is, I ink, a little hard, to canceiye |. 
« Beſides Juba, before he killed 13 hes him tobe; dem- | 
« pronius. It was not by * ent that he knew this; 
« jt was by his face then: therefore was not muffled, 
« Upon keln this man with. his muffled Hee, Marcia falls a. 
« raving; wn, , owning her paſſion for the F Sues 
« begins to make his funeral oration. on which Juba. 
« enters liſtening, 1 ſuppoſe on tip-toe ; he cannot im 
« how any one can enter liſtening in any other poſture, , I 
« would faiti know how it came to.paſs, that during all, this 
« time he had ſent nobody, no, not ſo much as a candle-ſnuffer, 
« to take away the dead body of Sempronius. Well! but let 
« us regard him liſtening. Having eft his apprehenſion. be- 
« hind Glen; he, at firſt, applies what Marcia ſays to Sem- 
ronius. But finding at laſt, with much ado, that he him- 
4 If is the ha man, he quits his cee andi diſ- 
« covers "himſelf Juſt time enough to prevent ** ing cuc- 
« 1 / 8 ce of whey. the, moment before he 
ealous ; and greedily intercepts the. bliſs which 
* 25 . of gned for ne who could not be the better for 
«jt, But here T Faſt aſk 4 queſtion : how .comes. 0 5 to 
« liſten here, who had not liſtened before thr 
* play Or, how comes he to be the only perſon of 
dy who liſtens, when love and tr 1 ben 
4 talked in fo publck a place as a hall? I a po 
« author was driven upon all theſe abſurdities only to .Intro- 
« duce this miberable iſtake of Marcia, which, after all, is 
« much below the di gnity of tragedy, as any thing is which is 
« the effe& or reſult 15 trick. 
« But * 3 come to the 1 ry of the F Th As, Go 
« 2 u n the ſcene, tting in a tho 
8 l his band Plato's treatiſe 50 the Immortality of the 
« Soul, a drawn ſword on the table by bim. Now let us con- 
« ſider the place in which this ſight 4 preſented to us. The 
« place, forſooth,, is a long hall. Let us ſuppoſe, that any 
« one ſhould place himſelf | in this poſture, in the midſt of 
« one of our balls in London; that he ſhould appear fone, 
„ in a ſullen N a drawn ſword on the table by 


him; 
« in his hand treatiſe on the Immortality of the Soul, : 
« tranſlated 1455 ernard Lintot ; I defire the reader to 


conſider, whe 2 Tuch a perſon as this would paſs n 

* who beheld him for a great patriot, a great philoſopher 

« a rn, or ſome nen perſon, who fancied Ig 
„ ee ee 


„„ 4D s o 


« theſe ? and whether the people, who belonged to the famil 

« Would think that ſuch a perſon had a 25. ap ape only, 
B , ß ni 

In ſhoft, that Cato ſhould fit long enough in the aforeſtid 
« poſture, in the midſt of this large hall, to read over Plato's 
« treatiſe on the Immortality of the Soul, which is a lecture 
« of two long hours; that he ſhould propoſe to himſelf to be 
« private there upon that occaſion; that he ſhould be angry with 
4 his fon for intruding there; then, that he'ſhould Ieave this 
4 hall upon the pretence of ſleep, give himſelf the-mortal 
« wound in his bedchamber, and then be brought back into 
« that hall to expire, purely to ſhew his good breeding, and 
« ſave his friends the trouble of coming up to his. bedcham- 


* ber; all this appears to me to be improbable, incredible, 


4 impoſſible.” e e * e e 
Such is the cenſure of Dennis. There is as Dryden ex- 
preſſe It, perhaps © too much horſ-pay in his rlry;" 
ut if 7 8 are coarſe, his arguments are ſtrong. Yet-as 
we love better to be pleaſed than be taught, Cato is read, and 
the ere” is nepleed,” . or rr 


 Fluſhed' with conſcioulneſs of 'thele detections of abſur- 


dity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the ſentiments; of 
Cato; buthe then amuſed himſelf with petty cavils and minute 


Or Addiſon's ſinaler poerns, no particular mention js ne- 
ceflary ; they have little that can employ or require a, critick. 
The parallel of the Princes and Gods, in his verſes to Kneller, 
is often happy, but is too well known to be quoted; +, , - 
His tranſlations, fo fat as I have compared them, want the 
exactneſs of a ſcholar. . That he underſtood his authors cannot 
be doubted ; but his verſions will not teach others to under- 
ſtand 2 being too licentiouſly paraphraſtical. They are, 
however, for the moſt part, ſmooth and eaſy; and, what is 


| the firſt excellence of a tranſlator, ſuch as may be read with 


pleaſure by thoſe who do not know the originals, 


lis poetry is poliſhed and pure; the product of a mind too 


judicious to commit faults, but not ſufficiently vigorous to 
attain excellence. He has ſometimes a ſtriking line, or a 
ſhining paragraph; but in the whole he is warm rather t 

fervid, and ſhews more dexterity than ſtrength. He was how- 


ever one of our earlieſt examples of corr 11 


Tube verüffeation which he had learned from Dryden be de- 
baſed rather than refined. His rhymes are often diſſonant; in 


his Georgick he admits broken lines. He uſes both triplets 


and alexandrines, but triplets more frequently in his. tranſla- 
tion 
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tion than his other works. The mere ſtructure of verſes 
ſeems never to have engaged much of his care. But his 
lines are very ſmooth · in Roſamond, and too ſmooth in Cato. 
Addiſon is now to be conſidered as a critick; a name which 
the preſent generation is ſcarcely willing to allow him. His 
criticiſm. is condemned as tentative or experimental, rather 
tan gener an he is confdered as deciding by ade rather 
. ˙ Teng? 909 
lt is not uncommon, for thoſe who have grown wiſe by the 
labour of others, to add à little of ' their own; and overlook 
their maſters, Addiſon is no deſpiſed by ſome who 'perhaps 
would never have ſeen his defects, but by the lights Which he 
afforded them. That he always wrote as he would think it 
neceſfiry to write now, cannot be affirmed ; his inſtructions 
were ſuch as the characters of his readers made proper. That 
general knowledge which now circulates in common talk, 
was in his time rarely to be found. Men not profeſſing learn- 
ing were not aſhamed of ignorance; and, in the female world, 
any acquaintance with books was diſtinguiſhed only. to be cen- 
ſured.” His purpoſe was to refuſe literary ny by gentle 
and unſuſpected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the 
wealthy: he therefore preſented knowledge in the moſt allur- 
ing form, not lofty and auſtere, but acceſſible and familiar. 
hen he ſhewed them their defects, he ſhewed' them likewiſe 
that they might be eaſily ſupplied. His attempt ſucceeded; 
enquiry was awakened, and comprehenſion expanded. An 
emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and from this 
time to our own life has been gradually exalted, and conver- 
ation purified and enlarged. „Vo 
Dryden had, not many 2 before, ſcattered criticiſm over 
his Prefaces with very little parſimony ; but though he ſome- 
times condeſcended to be ſomewhat familiar, his manner was 
in general too ſcholaſtick for thoſe who had = their rudiments 
to learn, and found it not eaſy to underſtand their maſter, 
His obſervations were framed rather for thoſe that were learn- 
ing to write, than for thoſe that read only to talk. 
An inſtruQor like Addiſon was now wanting, whoſe remarks 
being ſuperficial might be eaſily underſtood, and being juſt 
might prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he pre- 
ſented Paradiſe Loff to the publick with all the pomp of ſyſtem 
and ſeyerity of ſcience, the criticiſm would perhaps have been 
admired, and the poem ſtill have been neglected; but by the 
dlandiſhments of gentleneſs and facility he has made Milton an 
univerſal favourite, with whom readers of every claſs think 


He | 


Ll 


it neceſſary to be pleaſed. 
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He deſcended now and then to lower diſquiſitions; and by 
a ſerious diſplay of the beauties; of Chevy-Chafe expoſed him- 
ſelf to the ridicule of Wagſtaff, whe beſtowed a like pom- 
pous character on Tom Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dennis, 

who, conſidering the fundamental poſition of _ his. criticiſm, 
that Chevy-Chaſe pleaſes, and ought. to- pleaſe, becauſe it is 
natural, obſerves, & that there is a way of deviating from na- 
4 ture, by bombaſt or tumour, which ſoars above nature, and 
« calgrges images beyond. their: real bulk ; by Addon, 
« which forſakes nature in 2 of ſomething unſuitable 
F r 
« diminution, by , its appearances, and weakening 


& its effects.? In Chey there is not much of either 
2 8 fr 3 | we © 3 N cop and Oey Poe 
ity. Pry cannot told in a manner tha 

= leſs 8 nap. 0 eee et, 
Before the profound obſervers of the preſent race repoſe too 
ſecurely on the conſciouſneſs of their ſuperjority to. Addiſon, 
let them conſider his Remarks on Ovid, in which may be 
found ſpecimens of criticiſm ſufficiently ſubtle and refined: 


— > # 


let them 22 likewiſe his Eſſays on Wit, and on the Plea- 
fures of Imagination, in which he founds art on the baſe of 
nature, and draws the 7 ples of invention from diſpoſitions 
inherent in the mind of man with ſkill and elegance, ſuch as 
his contemners will not eaſily attain, 1 
As a deſcriber of life and manners, he muſt be allowed to 
ſtand perhaps the firſt of the firſt rank. His humour, which, 
as Steele obſerves, is peculiar to himſelf, is ſo happily diffuſed 

as to give the grace of novelty to domeſtick ſcenes and dail 
occurrences, He never © outſteps the modeſty of nature,” 
nor raiſes merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. His 
figures neither divert. by diſtortion, nor amaze by aggravation. 
He copies life with ſo much fidelity, that he can be hardly ſaid 
to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air ſo much original, 
that it is difficult to ſuppoſe them not merely the product of 
imagination. 8 | „ 
As a teacher of wiſdom, he may be confidently followed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthuſiaſtick or ſuperſtitious : he 
appears neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly ſceptical ; his 
morality is neither dangerouſly lax, nor impracticably rigid. 
All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment are employed to recommend to the. reader his real in- 
tereſt, the care of pleaſing the Author of his being. Truth 
is ſhewn ſometimes as the phantom of a viſion ; ſometimes ap- 
pears half-veiled in an allegory ; ſometimes attrafts regard 8 
5 > 


. 


— of 3 She wears» th thouſand Lee ad in all is 
e 


7 _ His DS, is 2 __ of the mache 1 on grave ſub- 
jets not formal, on light occaſions not groveling; pure with- 
out ſcrupuloſity, and exact without apparent elaboration ; al- 
ways equable, and always ealy, without glowi words or 
pointed ſentences. Addiſon never deviates from his track to 
ſnatch a grace; he ſeeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries ng 
hazardous innovations. His X. d luminous, | but, 
never blazes in unexpected fplei 10. ö 
It was apparently his principal ao iP 2 barſh⸗ | 
neſs and ſeyerity of diction; he is therefore ſometimes verboſe . 
in his tranſitions and — T maar and ſometimes deſcends too 
much to the 1 e of converſation; yet if his e had 
been leſs * it might have loſt ſomewhat of its ge- 
nuine Angliciſm. . be performed; he is 
never fe and he did not wiſh to be energetick; he is never 
rapid, and he never | wy His ſentences have neither 
ſtudied amplitude, nor affected brevity : his periods, though 
not diligently rounded, are voluble and eaſy. Whoeyer wiſhes 
toattain an Engliſh ſtyle, familiar but 8 and 

but not oſtentatious, muſt ou his. RE e to the 
ys * a 484-31 
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| FB HUGHES, the fon of 4 citizen in London ang 
of Anne Burgeſs, of an ancient family in Wileſhire, as 


born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He was educuted at 
a private ſchool a ig da his advances in literature, ate, 
in the Brogr bis, very oftentatiouſly diſplayed, the name of 
his maſter is what u ny concealed, | 


At nineteen he drew — roy and parkphraſed, | 
rather too profuſely, the ode of thr ich be 
« Vitz.,” To poetry he added the ſcience K muſick, in 
which he ere attained confiderable ſkill, togerher 
with the of deſign, or rudiments of paintit | 
His ſtudies did not wi w him wholly from buſineſs, nor 
did buſineſs hinder him from ſtudy. He "had a place in the 
office of ordnance z and was ſecretary to ſeveral commiſſions 
or lands neceſſary to ſecure the royal docks at 
Portſmouth ; yet found time to acquaint himſelf 
in 1697 he publites the Peace of Ryfwick : and 
n1 a poem on eace ic 
1699 . called The Court Proc of Ry the re- 
turn of king William, which he addreſſed to Mr. Mon 
the general patron of the followers of the Muſes. The 
year he produced a ſong on the duke of Glouceſter's birth-day. 
He did not confine himſelf to poetry, but- cultivated 
other kinds of writing with great ſucceſs; and about this 
time ſhewed his knowledge of human nature by an Eſſay on 
the Pleafure of being deceived. - In 1702 he publiſhed, on the 


* He was educated in eee of which he Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor; and was fellow-ſtudent there with 
Dr. Iſaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other perſons of eminence. 
Is the © Here Lyrice” * Dr. Watts is a poem to the memerr 


of Mr, Rowe. IL 


pins Integer 


and al has en 
e ee "was now: ſo Fay edViinied, wht hs bee 
av per rent e e e wry Ie folk to 
gene 2 — Borcalini, 4 writer whoſe 
cal vein coſt him his life in Italy; and who never, I be- 
lieve, found many readers in this — even though intrp⸗ 

_ by ſuch — recommendatio 

ted Fontenelle's Diahgnes 4 te Dead; and his 
[pron wa reaps rug at tht tins is now ij noe nope 


for by a book ho ur he 
to. its tir — notice 42 A E 
thoſe who can enjoy the graces of the origi To the Dia- 


of Fontenells he Cadet ewe can himſelf; and, 
though not only an honeſt but a Pious man eated his y 
to the earl of \ He judged fciffully enough gh of his 
own intereſt; for Wharton, when he went lord lieutenitit to 
Ireland, offered to take Hughes with him, and eftabliſh him; 
but Hughes, having hopes or promiſes, from another man in 
power, of ſome proviſion more e laltadie ta his inelination, de- 
clined Wharton's offer, and obtained nothing from the other. 
He tranſlated the Miſer of Moliere, which he never offered 
to the e; and occaſionally amuſed himſelf with making 
verſions of favourite ſeenes in other plays. 4 
Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid h 
contributions to H undertakings, and ed both 
Tarler, Spectator, and Gudrdian. * 1712 he tranſiated ver. 
tot s Hiſtory of the Revokution of Portugal; produced an Ot 
1 the Creator & the World, from the Fragments Orpbeur; 
and brought perk an opera called and Tele. 
machgs, ck. to ſhew * the Engliſh language might be 
happily adapted to muſick. This was impuden . . 
rr employed in the Italian opera; 3 
what cannot be told without 2 the intruders had fu 
intereſt with the duke of Shrewſbury, then lord be | 
who had married an Italian, as to d n ub rules of fl 
profits, — 8 — ä e 
a There 


FA 
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+, There was at this time a project ones wer Tonſon for 2 
tranſlation. of the Pharſalia = ſeveral and Hughes 
engliſhed the tenth book. But this deſign, as muſt often 
happen when, the concurrence of is n fell to 
the ground; and the whole work was erwards er boy 

owe. mt 

5 His acquaintance with the writers of his Mas or hes 

to have been ve — 1 ＋ intimacy with — 
there is a remarkable It is Hy on — authority, that 

Cato was finiſhed play by his perſuaſion. It had long 

wanted the laſt, act, which he was — by Addiſon to ſup- 

ply. If the requeſt was ſincere, it proceeded from an opini- 
on, whatever it was, that did not laſt long; for, when Hughes 
came in a week to ſhew him his firſt attempt, he found helf-an 
act written by Addiſon himſelf,  _ 

He afterwards publiſhed the works of Spenſer with his Life, 
a Gloſlary, and a Diſcourſe on Alleg Poetry; a work for 
which he was well galifel non judge'of the beauties of - writ- 

but perhaps wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the ob- 
of, words, He did not much reviye the curioſity of 'the 
publickʒ for near thirty years elapſed before bis edition was re- 
printed. The ſame year —— his Apollo and Daphne, of 

| which, the ſucceſs was very earneſt] pow Steele, who, 

when the rage of party did — de 
been a man of boundleſs benevolen cee. 

Hughes had hitherto ſuffered the — iy a narrow 
fortune; but in 1 717 the lord chancellor Cowper - ſet him at 
| eaſe, by maki — — ue opt the peace; 
in which he afterwards, by a particular requeſt, deſired his 
ſucceſſor lord Parker to — — him. He had now affluence; 
but ſuch is human life, that he had it when his declining health 
could neither allow him 1 ang poſlation, ao 2 joyment. 

His laſt work was his 7 7 * after 
| which a Siege became a popular title. Teig, which ſtill 
continues on the and of which it is unneceſſary to add 

a private voice to ſuch continuance of approbation, is not ed 

or printed according to the author's original draught, or his 
ſettled intention. He had made Phocyas. apoſtatize from his 
religion ; after which the abhorrence of Eudecia would have 
been reaſonable, his miſery would haye been juſt, and the hor- 

rors of his repentance exemplary. The. players, however, 
required that lt of Phocyas ſhould terminate in deſertion 
to the enemy;. and? Hughes, unwillin 101 that his relations ſhould 


| loſe „„ wa 


8 1 


with as alteration, - 
He 
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th was now weak. with a lingering. conſumption, on, and not. 


able to attend the rehearſal, yet was fo vigorous in his faculties, 


that only ten days before his death he wrote the dedication to 


his patron lord Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play 

was repreſented, and the author. died. 2 lived to hear that 

it was well received; bur paid no regard to, the intelligence, 

8 then wholly employ in the meditations of a departing 
hriſtian. 

A man of his character was undoubted! 4 and 
Steele devoted an eſſay, in the paper called 7 eatre, to the 
memory of his virtues. His life is written in the Biographia 
with ſome, degree of favourable, ity: and an account of 
him is prefixed to his works by his relation the late Mr. Dun- 
ov a man whoſe blameleſs 

The character of his ius I ſhall tranſcribe from the cor- 
Wr of Swift and Pepe. 

TA month ago,” ſays Swift, © was ſent me over, by a 
« friend of mine, the kit of 7 N55 Hughes, Eſquire. They 
« are in proſe and verſe. I never heard of the man in my life, 

« yet I your name as a ſubſcriber. He is too grave a 
poet for me; and I eee in proſe as 
well as verſe.” 

To this ene 


elegance deſerved the ſame re- 


7 what he wanted in us, he made up as an ho- 


but he was of — $ you think Him.“ 
9 — Spence's 3 Pope is made to To of him with © 
pect, as having claini e uta 1. 
from his erngedy. | ebe 22 nan Y * a my 
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E in 16 ſon of 
earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1658. The young lord was 
put into the hands of a tutor, with whom he was ſo little fa- 
tisfied, that he got rid of him in ſhort time, and at an age 
not exceeding twelve years xeſulved to edueate himſelf. Such 


rpoſe, formed at ſuch an er 
Ae | a8 it is real. 
$ literary acqui itions are more wonderful, a8 t 


in which they are re commonly made were ſpent 'by him 2 
tumult of a military life, or the gaiety of a — When 
war was declared againſt the Dutch, he went at ſeventeen on 
board the ſhip in which prince Rupert and the duke of Al- 
bemarle failed, with the command of the fleet; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were reſtrained from ation. His zeal is zeal 
for the king's ſervice was recompenſed by the command of one 
pu 1 independent troops of horſe, then raiſed te protect the 
Next year he received a ſummons to Parliament, which, as 
he was then' but eighteen years old, the earl of Northumber- 
land cenſured as at leaſt wi nanny and his objection was allow- 
ed. He had a quarrel with the earl of Rocheſter, which he 
has perhaps too oſtentatiouſly related, as Rocheſter's ſurviving 
ſiſter, the lady Sandwich, is ſaid to have told him with very 


ſharp reproaches. 
p rep Wben 
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When anather Dutch war (1672) broke out, he went 
again a volunteer in the ſhip which the celebrated Lord Offory 
marks: : 83 i a at f T5 IS 5 2 
I have obſerved two things, which I dare affirm, though 
« not generally believed. One was, that the wind of a can- 
non bullet, though flying never fo near, is incapable of doing 
« the leaſt harm; and indeed, were it otherwiſe, no man 
above deck would eſcape. Ihe other was, that a great 
“ ſhot may be ſometimes avoided, even as it flies, by chang- 
« ing one's ground a little; for, when the wind ſometimes 
eee 
we co perceive the bullets (that were nit 
fall into the water, and from thence bound up in Kine 
us, which gives ſuſſieĩent time for making à Rep or 'two 
4 on any fide; though, in To ſwifta motion, tis hard to judge 
« well in what a line the bullet comes, which, if miſtaken, 
4 may by removing coſt-a man his life, inſtead of ſaving it. 


His behaviour was ſo favourably repreſented by lord Offory, 
that he was-advanced to the command of the Keathetine 1 
beſt ſecond · rate ſhip in the navy ©—Foo& © © 

He iſed a regiment of foot, and commanded it 


as colonel. The land- forces were ſent aſhore'by prince Ru- 
pert; and he lived in the camp very familiarly with Schom- 
berg. He was then appointed colonel of the old Holland regi- 
ment, together with his own, and had the promiſe of a * 
which he abtained in his twenty-fifth year, He was likewle 

made gentleman of the bed- chamber. He afterwards went into 
the French ſervice, to learn the art of war under Turenn 


— 5 


but ſtaid only a ſhort time. — — of Monmouth 


oppoſed in his pretenſions to the firſt troop of horſe-· guards, he 
in — — the duke of Vork. 


He was. not long after, when the ky Monmouth fell in- 
to diſgrace, .zecompenſed with the lieutenancy of Yorkſhire, 
and the government of Hull. 
Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and eivil 


honours „ ee bufy us he was, he did not 
neglect his ſtudies, de cee perry in 2 2 
muſt have been early conſidered as uncommonty ſkilful, if it be 


which is od that, when he was 
bers dl, hs eee advanced Bryden to 


[The Moors having beſieged Tangier, he was ſent (1680) 
with two thouſand men to its relief. A ſtrange ſtory is mn 


o 
* 
* 
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of the danger to which he was intentionally expoſed in a] 
ſhip, to gratify ſome reſentful jealouſy of the king, whoſe 
health he therefore would never permit at his table till he faw 
himſelf in a fafer place. His voyage was proſperouſly perform. 
ed in three weeks ; and the Moors without a conteſt retired 
In chis voyage he compoſed the Viſion; a licentious poem, 
ſuch as was faſhionable in thoſe times, with little power of in- 
vention or propriety of ſentiment," 7 
At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps had 
yoo been angry; and he continued a wit and a courtier 4s 
CIOre. ror 1 3 Feines band F | 
At the ſucceſſion of king James, to whom he was intimate. 
ly known, and by whom he thought himſelf beloved, he natu- 
rally expected ſtill brighter ſun-ſhine ; but all know how-ſoon 
| that reign hegan to gather clouds. His expectations were not 
diſappointed; he was immediately admitted into the privy- 
council, and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a place in 
the high commiſſion, without knowledge, as he; declared after 
the Revolution, of its illegality. Having few religious ſeru- 
ples, he attended the king to maſs, and kneeled with the reſt; 
but had no diſpoſition to receive the Romiſh Faith, or to force 
it upon others; for when the prieſts, encouraged by his ap- 
pearances of compliance, attempted: to convert him, he told 
them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to receive 
inſtruction, and that he had taken much pains to believe in 
God who made the world and all men in it; but that he 
ſhould not be eaſily perſuaded that man was quits, and mad: 
God again, bio 2d; 0 Ann bn 
A pointed ſentence is beſtowed by ſucceſſive tranſmiſſion to 
the laſt whom it will fit; this cenſure of tranſubſtantiation, 
whatever be its value, was uttered long ago by Anne Aſkew, 
one of the firſt ſufferers for the Proteſtant Religion, who, in 
the time of Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower; concern- 
ing which there is reaſon to wonder that it was not known to 
the Hiſtorian of the Reformation. 
In the Revolution he acquieſced, though he did not pro- 
mote it. There was once a deſign of aſſociating him in the 
invitation of the prince of / Orange; but the rar] of Shrewl- 
bury diſcouraged the attempt, by declaring that Mulgrave 
would never concur. . This king Williamafterwards told him; 
and aſked what he would have done if the propoſal had been 
made? © Sir,” ſaid he, I would have diſcovered it to the 
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« king whom I then ſerved.” To which king William re- 
plied, © I canyotblame „ aint at 
Finding king James irremediably excluded, he yoted for 
conjunctive ſovereignty, upon this principle, that he thought 
the title of the prince and his conſort e a | | 
the prince their protector to have a ſhare in the ſovereignty. 
This vote gratil ed king William; yet, either by the king's 
diſtruſt, or his, own Lorient, he lived ſome. years without 
employment. He looked on the king with woke gs 
if his verſes or his ' proſe may be credited, with contempt, 
He was, notwithſtanding this averſion or indifference, made 
marquis of Normanby (1694), but ſtill oppoſed the court on 


ſome important queſtions ; yet at laſt he was received into the 


cabinet council, with a penſion of three thouſand pounds. 
At the acceſſion of queen Anne, whom he is ſai 


Before her coronation (1702) ſhe made him lord privy, { 


and ſoon after lieutenant of the North Riding of ; Yorkſhire. 


He was then named commiſſioner for. treating with, the Scots 
about the Union; and was made next year, firſt, duke of Nor- 


manby, and then of Buckinghamſhire, there being ſuſpected 


to be ſomewhere a latent claim to the title Buckingham. 
Soon after, becoming jealous, of the duke of 8 
he reſigned the privy fea and joined the diſpontented Tories 
in a motion, extremely offenſive to the queen, for invitin the 
princeſs. Sophia to England, The queen courted, him bac 


with an offer no leſs than that of chancellorſhip; which he re- 


| fuſed. He now retired from buſineſs, and built that houſe in 
the Park which is now the queen's, upon ground granted by 
When the miniſtry was changed (1710), he was made lord 
chamberlain of the houſhold, and concurred in all tranſaQtions 


of that time, except that he endeayoured to protect the Cata- 


lans. After the gueen's death, he became a conſtant oppo- 
nent of the court ; and, having no publick buſineſs, is ſuppoi- 
ed to have amuſed himſelf by writing his own tragedies. He 
died February 24, 1720-21, 5 | 
He was thrice married; by his two firſt wives he had no chil- 
dred; by his third, who was the daughter of king James by 
pleſey; he had, beſides other children that died early, à ſon 
rn in 1716, who died in 1735, arid put an end to the line of 


Sheffield. It is obſervable, that the duke's three wives were 


all widows. The dutcheſs died in 174242. 
| 16M n 7% Has 1511209 200% -++:..15 Bis | 


and it would pleaſe 


id, to have 
courted when they were both young, he was highly ere | 


the counteſs of Dorcheſter, and the widow of the earl. of An- 


— — 
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© His character is not to be propoſed as worthy of imitation. 
His religion he may be ſuppoſed to have learned from Hobbes; 
and his morality was ſuch as naturally proceeds from looſe opi- 
nions. His ſentiments with reſpe to women he picked up 
in the court of Charles ; and his principles concerning proper- 
ty were ſuch as a gaming-table 1 He was cenſured as 
covetous, and has been defended by an inſtance of inattention 
to his affairs, as if a man might not at once be corrupted b 
avarice and idleneſs. He is faid, however, to have had muc 
tenderneſs, and to have been very ready to apologiſe for his vi- 
olences of paſſion. bn N . a 
He is introduced into this collection only as a poet; and, if 
we eredit the teſtimony of his contemporaries, he was a poet of 
no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery are now at an end; 
criticifn is no longer ſoftened by his bounties, or awed by his 
ſplendour, and, being able to take a more ſteady view, diſco- 
vers him to be a writer that ſometimes glimmers, but rarely 
ſhines, feebly laborious, and at beſt but pretty. His ſongs are 
upon common topicks ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, 
and deſpairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little ſtan- 
zas ; to be great, he hardly tries; to be gay, is hardly in his 
2915 the Eſſay on Satire he was always ſuppoſed to have had 
che help of Dryden. His Eflay on Poetry is the great work 
for which he was praiſed by Roſcommon, Dryden, and Pope; 
and doubtleſs by many more whoſe eulogies have periſhed. 
D Uponthis piece he appears to have ſet a high value; for he 

wag all his life-time improving it by ſucceſſive reviſals, fo that 
there is ſcarcely any poem to be found of which the laſt edition 
differs more from the firſt, Amongſt other changes, mention - 
is made of ſome compoſitions of Dryden, which were written 
after the firſt appearance of the Efay. | 

At the time when this work firſt appeared, Milton's fame 

was not yet fully eftabliſhed,' and therefore Taſſo and Spenſer 
were fet before him. The two laſt lines were theſe, The 
Epick Poet, ſays he, : 


- Muſt above Milton's lofty flights | all, | 5 
Suceced where great Torquato, ws. curl greater Spenſer, fail. 
The laſt line in ſucceeding editions was ſhortened, and the 
order of names continued bar now Milton is at laſt advanced 
to the higheſt place, and the paſſage thus adjuſted ;—@ 
Muſt above Taſſo's lofty flights prevail, 
1 wg and ev'n Milton, fail. 


Amendments 


ü 1 1 © 1:2 kN. a 


Amendments are ſeldem made without ſome token of a rent; 
5 1 not ſuit Taſſb ſo well as Milton. 

ne celebrated line ſeems to be borrowed. The Eſſay calls a 
perfect character | 


A fayldefs monſter which theworld ne er ſaw. 


Scali r, in his poems, terms Virgil ſine labe mon/irum. Shef- 
held — ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to . — poetry, 
perhap s he found the words ina quotation. 

Of this Eſſa 712 Dryden has exalted ſo Mighty; it may 

juſtly ſaid the precepts are judicious, ſometimes new, 
ado happily expreſſed ; —— my. — all the _ 
——— 25, ee ein 
connection and ane 7ö! without which. x: 454 


VIS - epigram, is paint, "tis what ww will 
Paracel, br we fell, 


| No panegxrick, nor 3 Cooper's Hill. 
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MarTTHEw PRIOR is one of thoſe that have burſt ou 


from an obſcure original to great eminence. He was born 
July 21, 1664, according to 'fome, at Winburne in Dorſet- 

ire, of I know not what parents; others ſay, that he was the 
ſon of a joiner of London; he was perhaps willing enough 
to leave his birth unſettled o, in hope, like Don Quixote, that 
the hiſtorian of his actions might find him ſome illuſtrious 


alliance. a 4 : f N © 5 ne * . 
He is ſuppoſed to have fallen, by his father's death, into 
the hands of his uncle, a vintner 4 near Charing-croſs, who 


ſent him for ſome time to Mr. Buſby, at Weſtminſter; but, 
not intending to give him any education beyond that of the 
ſchool, took him, when he was well advanced in literature, 
to his own houſe, where the earl of Dorſet, celebrated for 


e of genius, found him by chance, as Burnet re- 
—— orace, and was fo well pleaſed with his pro- 
N -  ficiench 


The difficulty of ſettling Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
regiſter of his College he is called, at his admiſſion by the Preſi- 
dent, Mattheev Prior of Winburn in Middleſex; by himſelf next 
day, Matthegv Prior of Dorſetſhire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dleſex, Winbors, or Wimborne, as it fands in the Yillare, is found. 
When he ſtood candidate for his fellowſhip, five years afterwards, 
he was regiſtered again by himſelf as of _ The laſt re- 
cord ought to be preferred, becauſe it was made upon oath. It is 
obſervable, that, as a native of Winborne, he is ſtiled Filius Geor- 
git Prior, generofi not conſiſtently with the common account of 
the meanneſs of his birth. Dr. J. | 

+ Samuel Prior kept the Rummer 'Tavern near Charing Croſs 
in 1685. The annual feaſt of the nobility and gentry _ in 
the pariſh of St. Martin in the Fields wapheld at kis houſe, OR. 
14, that year, N. | : 


s 6 
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ficiency, that he undertook the care and coſt of his academical 


education. | 8 1 a 
He entered his name in St. John's College at Cambridge in 
1682, in his eighteenth year; and it may be reaſonably ſup- 
poſed that he was diſtinguiſhed among his contemporaries. He 
became a Bachelor, as is uſual, in four years “; and two 
years afterwards wrote the poem on the Deity, which ſtands 
firſt in his volume. | VVV 
It is the eftabliſhed practice of that College, to ſend every 
year to the earl of Exeter ſome poems upon ſacred ſubjects, in 
of a benefaction enjoyed by them from the 
bounty of his anceſtor. On this occaſion were thoſe verſes 
written, which, though nothing is ſaid of their ſucceſs, ſeem 
to have recommended him to ſome notice; for his praiſe of the 
counteſs's muſick, and his lines on the famous picture of Se- 
neca, afford reaſon for imagining that he was more or leſs 
converſant with that family. | JOINT” © Os” 
The ſame year he publiſhed the City re and Country. 
Muſe, to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Montague. There is a ſtory + of great pain 
ſuffered, and of tears ſhed, on this occaſion, by Dryden, who 
thought it hard that “ an old man ſhould be treated by thoſe to 
* whom he had always been civil.” By tales like theſe is the 
envy, raiſed by ſuperior abilities, every day e e when 
they are attacked, every one hopes to ſee them humbled; what 
is hoped is readily believed; and what is believed is confidentiy 
told. Dryden had been more accuſtomed to hoſtilities, than 
that ſuch enemies ſhould break his quiet: and, if we can ſup=- - 
| poſe him vexed, it would be hard to deny him ſenſe enough to 
* his _— * 1 Ak 1% 
he City Mouſe un e pr its authors more, 
ſolid — v7 the exfure Y ev Dryden; for they 
were both ſpeedily preferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the 
firſt notice, with ſome degree of diſcontent, as it ſeems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the performance was 
the beſt. He had not, however, much reaſon to complain; 
for he came to London, and obtained ſuch notice, that (in 
1691) he was ſent to the Congreſs at the Hague as ſecretary tc 


to 
the embaſſy. In this —_— princes and nobles, to which. 
Europe has perhaps ſcarcely ſeen any thing equal, was formed 


the grand alliance againſt Lewis, which at laſt did not produce 


effects proportioned to the magnificence of the tranſaction. 1 
* He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in 16863 and to 
bis Maſter's, by mandate, in 170-0. * 
| 7 Spence. 
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The conduct of Prior, in this ſplendid initiation inte pub, 
lick bufineſs, was fo pleaſing to king William, that he made 
him one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber ; and be is ſup. 
poſed to have paſſed ſome of the next years in the quiet cultiva, 
tion of literature and poetry. 05 „ r 

The death of queen Mary (in 1695) produced a ſubject for 
all the writers: perhaps no funeral was ever ſo poetically at, 
tended. Dryden, indeed, as a man diſcountenanced and de- 
prived, was ſilent; but ſcareely any other maker of verſes 
omitted to bring his tribute of tuneful forraw, An emulation 
of elegy was univerſal. Maria's praiſe was not confined: to 

the Engliſh language, but fills a great part of the Muſe An- 

hicans, _ | | 4 
4 Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too diligent 
to miſs this N of reſpect. He wrote a long ode, 
which 2 nted to the king, by whom it was not likely to 
—_— ears he ſe to anothe embaſſy the 

n two was ſecretary to r at 
| of Ryſwick (in 1697 5 and next year had the fame 
office at the court of France, where he is ſaid to have been con» 
W 24 fp great 22 . | "EC 

s he was one eying the apartments at V erfailles, 
being ſhewn the Vis 


« are to be ſeen every where but in his own hauſe.” The 


pictures of Le Brun are not only in themſelves ſufficiently often-. 
tatious, but were explained by inſcriptions ſo arrogant, that 
Boileau and Racine thought it neceſſary to make them more 


ſimple. , * 

Be was in the following year at Loo with the king 3 from 
whom, after a long audience, he carried orders to England, 
and upon his arrival became under-ſecretary of ſtate in the earl 
of Jerſey's office; a poſt which he did not retain long, becauſe: 
— removed; but he was ſoon made commiffioner of 


This year (1700) produced one of his longeſt and moſt ſplen- 


did compoſitions, the Carmen Seculare, in which he exhauſts 
all his powers of celebration, I mean not to accuſe him of 


flattery : he probably thought all that he writ, and retained as 
ſedly 


much veracity as can be properly exacted from a poet profei- 


* He received, in September 1697, 2a preſent of 200 nne 


from the lords juſtices, for his trouble in bringing over the tren 


4 


* 


of peace. N. 


5 . 


ories of Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and 
aſked whether the king of England's palace had any ſuch deco». 
rations ; © The monuments of my Maſter's actions, ſaid he, 
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ſedly encomiaſtick. King William ſupplied copious materials 
for either verſe or proſe. His whole life had been ation, arid 
none ever denied him the reſplendent qualities of Ready reſolu- 
tion and perfonal courage. He was really in Prior's mind 
what he repreſents him in his verſes ;. he conſidered him as a 
hero; and was accuſtomed to ſay, that he praiſed others in com- 
5 the faſhions but that in celebrati ga we William 

followed his inclination. To Prior grati would Gow 
praiſe, which reaſon would not refuſe, 

Among the advantages to- ariſe from the future y of 
William's reign, he mentions a 3 2 for — wy and 
among them 


b C ⁵ 
And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech; 
That from our writers diſtant realms may know 
The thanks we to our monarchs owe, 

And ſchools profeſs our tongu 1 0 trough err and, 
That has eld * aids or bleſs'd 


Tickell, in his Prot ef Pence hs te ame hope cf: a 
new acadethy : | 


16 ha chains ou daring anguags bound, 
Fall rt $0-mors in; arhareary und 


Whether the ſimilitude of thoſe paſſages which exhibit the 
ſame thought on the ſame occaſion proceeded from accident or 
imitation, is not eaſy to determine. Tickell might, have been 
impreſſed with his expectation by Swift's Propoſal for aſtertain- 
ing the Engliſh Language, then lately publi 
In the parliament that met in 1701, he was choſen 
. of Eaſt Grinſtead. 9 it 8 2 this time chat . 
e changed his party ; e voted for the impeachment of 
thoſe lords who had perſuaded the king to the Partition-treaty, 
a treaty in which he had himſelf been minifterially employed. 
A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of war, in 
which there was little employment for negociators, and Prior 
had therefore leiſure to make or to poliſh verſes. When the 
battle of Blenheim called forth all the verſemen, Prior, among 
_ the reſt, took care to ſhew his delight in the increaſing honour | 
of m—_— — an Epiſtle to Boi oe 
Eon 
* encominſtick Gar of his deceaſed patren the duke of 


\ 
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Dorſet: it began with the Collegs Ei, and endd wi 
the Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of Rumillies ſoon aftcomnens (in 1706) excited 
him to another effort of poetry. On this occaſion he had fewer 
or leſs formidable rivals; and it would be not caſy to nameany 
bags 94 aol produted WIA that. event er is now re- 
mem 


Every thing has its day.” ph the rei m uf Willian 


In the laſt war, when France was 40 and overpowered 
in every quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming to her af. 
ſiſtance, only ſhared her calamities, and the name of an Eng- 


liſhman was reverenced through Europe, no poet was heard 


amidſt the general acclamation z the 22 of our counſellors 
and 8 was intruſted to the — 3 

he nation in time grew war, the 
grew weary of her miniſters. 2 war was burth 
and the miniſters were inſolent. Harley and his friends began 
to hope that they might, by driving the Whigs from court and 
from power, gratify at once the queen and the people. There 
was now a call for writers, who might convey intelligence of 
paſt abuſes, and ſhew the waſte of publick money, the unrea- 
ſonable Condud? of the e the avarice of generals, the ty- 
ranny of minions, and the general danger of approaching 


ruin. 
For this purpoſe a paper called the Examiner was periodi- 
cally publiſhed, — as it happened, by any wit of the 
party, and ſometimes as is ſaid by Mrs. Manley. Some are 
owned by Swift; and one, in ridicule of Garth's verſes to 
Godolphin upon the loſs of his place, was written by Prior, 
and —— by Addiſon, who appears to have known the au- 
thor either by conjecture or intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in r, were in haſte toend 
the war; and Prior, being recall 2 to his former em- 
ployment of making — was ſent © (July 1711) privately 
to Paris with propoſitions of peace. He was remembered at 


- the French court; and, returning in about a month, brought 


with him the Abbe Gaultier, and M. eee a er 


from France, inveſted with full 1 


This tranſaction not being avowed, the maſter of 
the Doyer packet-boat, either zealouſly or Maca, che ma ſeized 
Prior and his aſſociates at Canterbury. It is eaſily ſuppoſed 


that they were ſoon releaſed. 
The negociation was begun at Paier: houſe, where the 


queen's miniſters met Meſnager (September 20, 1711), and 0 
enter 
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entered erinetely.npon the great buſineſs. The ini 
of Prior appears from. the nention made of him by John 
in his Letter to the queen, 

« My Lord Treaſurer movel, and af my Lotds were-of 
« the fone cpigien, that Mr. Prior ſhould added to thoſe 
« who are empowered to fignz the reaſon for which is, be 
« cauſe he, having perſonally treated with Monſieut᷑ de Joy, 
js the beſt witneſs we can preduce of the ſenſe in which the 
6 « general preliminary ements are entered into: beſides 

b het verſed in matters of trade of all your 
4 « Maje y's ſervants whe have been truſted in this ſceret, if 
« you ſhall think fit to employ him in the future treaty of 
commerce, it will be of conſequerice that Ee has been a'party 
concerned in concluding that convention, which muſt be the 
« rule of this treaty.” = 

The aſſembly of this important night was In fate d 

clandeſtine, the ef [ears 4 not being yet openly declar- 
ed, and, when the ws gs to power, was aggravated 
to a charge of high treaſon as Prior remarks in his 
imperſedt anſwer to the Report of the Committee Serrecy, no 
treaty ever was made without private interviews and feelin 
diſcuſſions. 
y buſineſs is not the hiſtory of the pence, but the life of 
Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on the firft of Janu- 
ary (1711-12), and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries arrived ofthe 
eenth, The miniſters of the different potentates conferred | 
and conferred z but the peace advanced ſo flowly, that ſpeedier 
methods were found neceflary ; and Bolingbroke was ſent to 
Paris to edi differences with leſs formality ; Prior either ad- 
* — — after his — had 
publick character. "7 eg 9 

B forhe miſtake of the Queen's orders, 3 
had been diſguſted; un Bongo fp ii Leer, «Da : 
« Mat, hide the nakediefs country, and give the beſt 
A turn thy fertile brain will furnith thee with to the blunders of 

thy eountrymen, who are ns much better politicians tha 
* the French are poets,” | 

Soon after, the duke of 8 went on a formal em- 
baſſy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that the intention was..-/ 
to have joined Prior in the comhilion, but that Shrewſbury 
refuſed to be aſſociated with a man ſo meanly born, Prior 
therefore * to a _— _ — the r e d 
next year to England, then e e ft - 

ty of Aa * 22 9? 

Vor. V 'E e 8 But, 
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But, while he continued in appearance a private man, he 
was treated with confidence by Lewis, who ſent him with 2 
letter to the queen, written in favour of the elector of Bava- 
ria. «] ſhall expect,“ ſays he, with impatience, the return 
4 of Mr. Prior, whoſe conduct is very agreeable to me.“ And 
while the duke of Shrewſbury was ſtill at Paris, Bolingbroke 


wrote to Prior thus: © Monſieur de Torcy has a confidence 


« in ; make uſe of it, once for all, upon this occaſion, 
.& convince him thoroughly, that we muſt give a different 
turn to our parliament and our people, according to their 


s reſolution at this criſis,” 


Prior's publick dignity and ſplendour commenced in Auguſt, 
1713, continued till the Auguſt following; but I am 
raid that, according to the uſual fate of greatneſs, it was at- 
tended with ſome perplexities and mortifications. He had not 
all that is cuſtomarily given to ambaſſadors : he hints to the 
queen in an imperſed poem, that he had no ſervice of plate; 
and it appeared, by the debts which he contracted, that his re- 
mittances were not punctually made. | 
On the firſt of Auguſt, 1714, enſued the downfall of the To- 
ries, and the degradation of Prior. He was recalled ; but was 
not able to return, being detained by the debts which he had 


found it neceſſary to contract, and which were not diſcharged 


before March, though his old friend Montague was now at the 
head of the treaſury. „„ 
He returned then as ſoon as he could, and was welcomed on 
the 25th of March by a warrant, but was, however, ſuffered 
to live in his own houſe, under the cuſtody of the meſſenger, 
till he was examined before a committee of the Privy Council, 
of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord Coningſby, 
Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the principal inter- 
rogators ; who, in this examination, of which there is printed 
an account not unentertaining, behaved with the boiſterouſneſs 
of men elated by recent authority. They are repreſented as 
aſking queſtions ſometimes vague, ſometimes inſidious, and 
writing anſwers different from | thoſe which they received. 
Prior, hqwever, ſeems to have been overpowered by their tur- 
bulence ; for he confefles that he ſigned what, if he had ever 
come before a legal judicature, he ſhould have contradicted or 
explained away. "The oath was adminiſtered by Boſcawen, 2 
Middleſex juſtice, who at laſt was going to write his atteſta- 
tion on the wrong ſide of the paper.. | 
They were very induſtrious to find ſome charge againſt Ox- 
ford ; and aſked Prior, with great earneſtneſs, who was pre- 
ſent when the preliminary articles were talked of or ſigned 4 


* 
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his houft ? He told them, that either the earl of Oxford or the 
duke of Shrewſbury was abſent, but he could not remember 
which; an anſwer which perplexed them, becauſe it ſupplied 
no accuſation againſt either, Could any thing be more ab- 
. « ſurd,” fays he, © or more inhuman, than to propoſe to ma 
« a queſtion, by the anſwering of which T might, according to 
« them, prove myſelf a traitor? And notwithſtanding their 
4 ſolemn promiſe, that nothing which I could fay ſhould hurt 
« myſelf, I had no reaſon to truſt them; for they violated that 
« promiſe about five hours after. However, I owned I was 
« there preſent. Whether this was wiſely done or no, I leave 
« to my friends to determine,” . i ny ho: 
When he had ſigned the paper, he was told by Walpole, 
that the committee were not ſatisfied with his behaviour, nor 
could give ſuch an account of it to the Commons as might me- 
rit favour : and that they now thought a ſtricter confinement 
neceſſary than to his own houſe, © Here,” ſays he, . Boſ- 
« cawen played the moraliſt, and Coningſby the Chriſtian, but 
« both very aukwardly.” The meſſenger, in whoſe cuſtody 
he was to be placed, was then called, and very decently aſked 
by Coningſby, “ if his houſe was ſecured by bars and bolts ?* 
he meſſenger anſwered, .< No,” with aſtoniſhment, At 
which Coningſby very _ ſaid, © Sir, you muſt ſecure 
« this-priſoner ; it is for the of the nation ; if he eſcape, 
60 you {hall anſwer for it.“ + Se bat | 
They had already printed their report; and in this exami- 


nation were endeavouring to find proofs. | 
He continued thus confined for ſome time; and Mr. Wal- 
pole (June 10,'1715,) moved for an impeachment againſt him, 
What made him ſo acrimonious does not appear; he was by 
nature no thirſter for blood, Prior was a week after commit. 
ted to cloſe cuſtody, ' with orders that * no perſon ſhould be ad. 
“ mitted to ſee him without leave from the Speaker,” 
When, two years after, an Act of Grace was paſſed, he 
was excepted, and continued ſtill in cuſtody, which he had 
made leſs tedious by writing his Auma. He was, however, 
ſoon after diſcharged, -  * 55 555 
He had now his liberty, but he had nothing elſe. What- 
ever the profit of his employments might have been, he had 
always ſpent it; and at the age of fifty- three was, with all his 
abilities, in danger of penury, having yet no ſolid revenue but 
from the fellowthip of his college, which, 'when in his exalta- 
pon = was cenſured for retaining it, he ſaid, he could live upon 
at . e ba | 
: . e 1 oy 


 « 
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Being however generally known any eftercocy, he. was en- 


couraged to add other to thoſe which he had printed, 
aud to publiſn them by beer 1 he expedient ſucceeded 
by the induſtry of many lenk, z who circulated the propoſals*, 
and the care of ſome, who, it is ſaid, withheld the money from 
dim leſt he ſhould R it. The price of the volume was 
N the whole collection was four thouſand; t 
which lord Harley, the ſon of the earl of Oxford, Weben he 
had invariably adhered, added an equal ſum for the purchaſe gf 
n e which Prior was to enjoy during Life, and Har- 
ley after his deceaſe. 
He had now, what wits and philoſophers have often wiſhed, 
power of gw the day bo contemplative 3 
Bot E that bu men Eda live long in a flat 
It is not unlikely tha his health declined. He — of 
deafneſs ; © for,” fays he, 41 took little care of my eary whi 
2 aero 3p ad OE OI: p 
occurrences of his remaining life 1 have found no ac- 
count. a letter to Swift, © I have,” fays he, © treated 
« and Harriot at Cambridge (a Fellow of a College treat)! 
ſpoke verſes to her in a gown. and cap.! What, * 
„ fo far concerned in the damned peace at 
Utrecht; man that makes up half the volume of terſe 


« pro Hae mikey up He ron the committee, ſpeaking 
v m. 
He died as igel, AE) ,of Orford, os th 


eighteenth of Septeinber, 172 was buried in Weſtmin- 
ſter; where on a BIS as the «laſt piece of 
human vanity,” he left five h. Funded pos, is engraven 
this epitaph: 


Sui Temporis Hiſtoriam meditanti, 
Faulatim obrepens Febris 

Operi ſimul & Vitæ filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18, An, How: i: 1721. Etat. 57- 


* 5 
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# Siſe obtained may Tubſcipticns for kin in Ireland. H 


' pm iis, 65 balig 
Qui f Gallos a annis proximis Legationem oblernnt ; 
Eodem etiam anno 4697 tienen 
SECRETARIUS 5 
Necuda 4 in N Honorabili conſeſſu 


We 1700 ondinandis Commerci negotiis, 
\ uique anno 1711 dirigendis Tertoi _ | 
"ik Prefi | 1 
| Conmaronarus ; | 
SO: 
IP Ab Anxa | del at 
Feliei das memoriæ R ind men tr 
Ad Lupoyrcum XIV. Gallia + 
Foray; De Pace n, ol 
De Face ſtabilie l 66 
uque jam omnes — i 
ra — eſtate Legatus. Wo 
MATTHEL PRIOR Armiger y 4 


* "Qui + 

| 8 Aab ERS Tals 
Humanitatis, Ingenii, Eruditionis lande [tne 25 

-  Superavit;. der Tbgs la 5 

nf Cui enim aaſcenti fatiles arrilerant Muſa: 7 oi 
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Neninem habuit $17 #5115629 200 
Eee liberalis animi 8 63/195 
Quam nullo Illi labote — i: 

Facile ii perf quibus uſus eſt Amici 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum — | 

um ad rem, quæcunque forte inciderat, 
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-- Apte variè copioſtque alluderet, 
Interea nihil — et vi expreſſum 
r Hutten. Videbatur, tn e ee in 
Et quaſi jugi è fonte affatim ex-1berare, 
"7 r 7 
Eſſetne in Seriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 
An in Convictu, Comes Jucundior. 


Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abilities and ſta- 
tion, very few memorials have been left by his contemporaries; 
the account therefore muſt now be deſtitute of his private cha- 
racter and familiar practices. He lived at a time when the 
rage of party detected all which it was any'man's intereſt to 
hide; and as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not 

much was known. He was not afraiſl of provoking cenſure; 
| for when he forſook the Whigs *, under whoſe patronage he 
= firſt entered the world he became a Tory fo ardent and deter- 
minate, that he did not willingly conſort with men of different 
opinions. He as one of the ſixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addrefs each other by the title of Brother; and 
ſeems to have adhered, not only by concurrence of political 

4 but CHEERS to the earl of Oxford and 

his family. With how much confidence he was truſted, has 

a told. r Nrioque 8 ü 1 
e was however; in Pope's & opinion, fit only to make 
verſes, and leſa qualified for buſineſs than "Addiſon himſelf, 
This was ſurely ſaid without conſideration. Addiſon, exalted 
to a high place, was forced into degradation by the ſenſe of 
: his own incapacity; Prior, who ws employed by men very 
capable of eſtimating his value, / having been ſecretary to one 
embaſſy, had, when great abilities were again wanted, the 
ſame office another time; and was, aſter ſo much experience 
of his own —— and dexterity, at laſt ſent to tranſact a 
negociation in the higheſt degree arduous and important, for 
which he was qualified, among other requiſites, in the opinion 
of Bolingbroke, by his influence upon the French miniſter, and 
by ſkill in queſtions of commerce above other men. | 
Of his behaviour in the lighter: parts of life, it is too late 
to get much intelligence. || One of his anſwers to a boaſtful 
Frenchman has been related j and to an impertinent he made 
another equally proper. During his embaſſy, he fat at the 
opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with his 


* 
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awn voice the principal _ Prior fell to railin ng at the 
performer with all the terms of reproach that he could collect, 
till the Frenchman, ceaſing from his ſong, began to expoſtu- 
late with him for his harſh cenſure of a man who was confeſſed- 
ly the ornament of the ſtage. © I know all that,” ſays the am- 
— © mais il chante fi haut, que Je ne eee vous en- 
tendre. . 

In a gay French company, where every one : a little 
ſo anza, of which the burden was, « Bannifſons: la 
oy ker ;” when it came to his turn to ſing, after the 
performance of a young oh that fat nt _ he produced 
* extemporary lines: 


Mais cette voix, et ces ante yeux” y 
Font Cupidon trop dangereux, | 
Et je ſuis triſte quand je crie 


Banniſſons la nen | r 


Tradition repreſents him as willing to deſcend from the 45 
nity of the poet and ſtateſman to the 2 delights of mean com- 
pany. His Chloe probably was ſometimes ideal; but the wo- 
man with whom he cohabited was a deſpicable. drab * of the 
loweſt ſpecies. One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he 
was abſent from his houſe, ſtole his har and ran away; as 
was related by a woman who had been his ſeryant. Of this 
propenſity to ſordid converſe I have ſeen an account ſo ſeriouſe 
ly ridiculous, that it ſeems to deſerve inſertion +, 

I have been aſſured that Prior, after having ſpent the 


u evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift, would 


« go and ſmoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a com- 
« mon ſoldier and his i ite in Long-Acre, before he went to 
bed; not from an ee of his original, | 
© as one __ but, ſuppoſe, that his > | | 


«.——Strain'd to the height, | 
* «In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime, - 
4 Dazaled and ſpent, ſunk down, and fought repair.” 


Poor Prior, why was he ſo rained, and in ſuch want of re. 


pair, after a converſation with men not, in the opinion of the 


world, much wiſer than himſelf? But ſuch are the conceits of 
ſpeculatiſts, who NP Heir FI to wo. in a mine what. 


lies upon the oe 15 111-2 ee + 
eee 


+ 7 Spence; [and ſee Gent. Mag: vol. LVII p- ew 
Ic oniana. 
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His — ſo far as the means of judging are left us, 
ſeem to have been right;; but his life was, it ſeems, irregular, 
negligent, and ſenſual. 25 


- PRIOR has written with great variety, and his variety has 
made him popular. He has tried all ſtyles, from the po 
to the ſolemn, and has not fo failed in any as to incur deri 
His works may be diſtinctly conſidered as compriſing Tales, 
Lone · verſes, Occafional Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 
His Tales have obtained general approbation, being N 
with Ee familiarity and great ſprightlineſs; the language i 
eaſy, but ſeldom groſy, and the numbers ſmooth, without ap- 
pearance of care, Of theſe Tales there are only four. The 
Ladle; which is introduced by a Preface, neither neceflary nor 
eaſing, neither grave nor merry. Haul Purgantty which 
; likewiſe a Preface, but of more value than the Tale. Hans 
Carurh, not over decent; and Projogines and Hpelles, an old 
| ſtory, _— an affectation not difagreeable, with modern 
images. The Young Gentlman in Love has hardly a juſt 
claim to the title of 4 Tals. I know net whether he be the 
original author of any Tale which he has given us. The Ad- 
venture of Hunt Carve] has paſſed through many ſuoceſions 
ef merry wits ; for it is to be found in Arioſto's Satires, and 
of telling them, 


diAated by nature or by paſſion, gall 
tenderneſs. They have the coldneſs- of ee without his 
wit, the dull exerciſes of a ſkilful verſifier, refolved at all ad- 
ventures to write ſomething about- Chloe, and trying to be 
amorous by dint of ſtudy, His fiens therefore are my- 
thological. Venus, after the example of the Greek Epi- 
ram, aſks when ſhe was feen nated and bathing, Then 
id is miſſaten; then id is diſarmed; then he loſes 
his darts to de ; Jupiter ſends him a ſummons by 
Mercury. Then Chlee goes a-hunting, with an ivory quiver 
92485 at ber fut; Diana miſtakes her for one of her nymphs, 
anc Cu 


pid laughs at the b » All this is ſurely deſpicable; 
even when he tries to act the lover, without the help of 
gods or goddeſſes, his thoughts are unaffecting or remote. 
talks not “ like a man of this world. 

The greateſt of all his amorous eſſays is Henry and Emma; 
a dull ang tedious anten which excites neither eſteem for 
the man, nor tenderneſs y the woman, The ernie of 

Emma, 
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Emma, who reſolves to follow an outlawed murderer wherever 
fear and guilt ſhall drive him, deſerves no imitation; and the 


experiment by which Henry tries the lady's conſtancy, is ſuch 
as muſt-end either in infamy to her, or in difappaintment to 


himſelf. 

His occaſional Poems neceſſarily loſt part of their value, 28 
their occaſions, being leſs remembered, raiſed leſs emotion. 
Some of them, — are preſerved by their inherent ex- 
cellence. The burleſque of Baileau's Ode on Namur has, 
in ſome parts, ſuch airineſs and levity as will always procure 
it readers, even among thoſe Who cannot compare it with the 

inal. The Epiſtle to Boileau i 0 not ſo happy. The Poems 
. King are — peruſed only by young ſtudents, who read 
merely that they ma E and of the Carmen Gecu- 
lare, I cannot bus fo pect that I might praiſe or cenſure it 24 
ice, without — or detection; for who can be ſuppoſed 
ve laboured through it? Vet the time bas been when this 
Mrs work was ſo popular, that it was tranſlated into Latin 
by no common maſter. 
His Poemon the * balls of Ramillies is neceſſarily * 5, 
| abe, of the ſtanza; an uniform maſs of ten lines thirty- - 
e times repeated, i and {lightly. connefted, 

| weary both the ear and the underſt Gn 7 wan 74 
of Spenſer, which conſiſts pr ally 4a 
without excluſion: af later make 
2 FTE the. = 

ay is compar to 
bears the thunder of Fopitr are Al pur od ne 
ud yt mor epic the ong lf hg 2 by Levis. in 2 5 

rute roynoua nie, t 
aich ls Le of the 1252 and eagle and a a l and Jon. 
By the help of ſuch eaſy fictions, and * topicks, without 
acquaintance with life, —— ut knowled 2 
ture, a poem of any length cold cold and lifelefs 1 may be 
eaſily wiitten on any 1 

In his Epilogues to — wig; A bre apy 
 facetious ; but in the Prologue before the: queen, the 
has found his way, with Minerva, Perſeus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like thoſe of others, 
ſometimes ele ant, ſometimes wah aud ſometimes dull 
among the beſt are the one and the epitaph on Fan ar 


Joan. 


Scarcely any one of our 1 bas written ſo mucb, 4 
tranſlated ſo linde: the verſian af Calis chun i ſufficiently 


art. or na- | 


z * 
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licentious; the paraphraſe on St. Paul's Exhortation to Cha- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 5 
Alma is written in profeſſed imitation of Hudibras, and has 
at leaſt one accidental reſemblance : Hudibras wants a plan, 
becauſe it is left imperfect; Alma is imperfect, becauſe it pos 
never to have had a plan. Prior appears not to have propoſed 
to himſelf any drift or deſign, but to have written the caſual 
diQates of the preſent moment. | . 
What Horace ſaid, when he imitated Lucilius, might be 
ſaid of Butler by Prior; his numbers were not ſmooth or neat. 
Prior excelled him in verſification ; but he was, like Horace, 
inventore minor ; he had not Butler's exuberance of matter 
and variety of illuſtration. The ſpangles of wit which he 
could afford, he knew how to nolith ; ut he wanted the bul- 
lion of his maſter. Butler pours out a negligent profuſion, 
certain of the weight, but careleſs of the ſtamp. Prior has 
comparatively little, but with that little he makes a fine ſhew, 
Alma has many admirers, and was the only piece among 
Prior's works of which Pope faid that he ſhould wiſh to be 
the author. "A | 
Solomon is the work to which he entruſted the protection 
of his name, and which he expected ſucceeding ages to regard 
with veneration. His affection was natural; it had undoubted- 
ly been written with great labour; and who is willing to think 
that he has been labouring in yain ? He had infuſed into it 
much, knowledge and much thought; had often poliſhed it to 
elegance, often dignified it with ' ſplendour, and ſometimes - 
eightened it to ſublimity : he perceived in it many excellences, 
did not diſcover that it wanted that without which all others 
are of ſmall avail, the power of engaging attention and alluring 
e | ger Abe 
Tediouſneſs is the moſt fatal of all faults; negligences or 
errors are ſingle and local, but tediouſneſs pervades the whole; 
other faults are cenſured and forgotten, but the power of tedi- 
ouſneſs propagates itſelf, He that is weary the firſt hour, is 
more weary the ſecond ; as bodies forced into motion, contrary , 
to their tendency, paſs more and more ſlowly through every ſuc- 
ceſſive interval of ſpace. | Y | 
Vnhappily this pernicivus failure is that which an author is 
leaſt able to diſcover. We are ſeldom tireſome to ourſelves ; 
and the act of compoſition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and ſucceſſion of images; every couplet 
when produced is new, and novelty is the great ſource of 
ns Perhaps no man ever thought a line ſuperflous when 


firſt wrote it, or contracted his work till his ebullitions of 
invention 


> 
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invention had ſubſided. And even if he ſhould controul his 
deſire of immediate renown, and keep his work nine years un- 
publiſhed, he will be ſtill the author, and ſtill in ger of 
deceiving bimſelf : and if he conſults his friends, he will pro- 
bably find men who have more kindneſs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than deſire to inſtruR. 7 £471 

The tediouſneſs of this poem proceeds not from the unifor- 
mity of the ſubject, for it is ſufficiently diverſified, but from 
the continued tenour of the narration ; in which Solomon re- 
lates the ſucceſſive viciſſitudes of his own mind, without the 
intervention of any other ſpeaker, or the mention of any other 
agent, unleſs it be Abra; the reader is only to learn what he 
thought, and to be told that he thought wrong. The event of 
every experiment is foreſeen, and therefore the proceſs is not 


much re | Wl rt” 4 10 f 
work is far from deſerving to be neglected. He 


Yet 
that ſhall. peruſe it will be able to mark many paſlages, to 
which he may recur for inſtruction or delight; many from 
which the poet may learn. to write, and the philoſopher to 

If Prior's poetry be generally conſidered, his praiſe will be 
that of — and induſtry, rather than of compaſs of 
comprehenſion, or activity of fancy. He never made any ef- 
fort of invention: his greater pieces are only tiſſues of com« 
mon thoughts; and his ſmaller, which conſift of light images 
or ſingle conceits, are not always his own. I have traced tim 
among the French Epigrammatiſts, and have been informed 
that he poached for prey among obſcure authors. The Thief 
and Curdeliar is, I ſuppoſe, generally conſidered as an original 
production; with how much juſtice this Epigram may tell, 
which was written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now: little 
known or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
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 Quidam ſacrificus furem comitatus euntem 
Huc ubi dat ſontes carnificina nect, 
Ne fs moeſtus, ait; ſummi conviva Tonantis - 
Jam cum co litibus 15 modo credis) eris. 
Ille gemens, fi vera mihi ſolatia præbes, 
oſpes apud ſuperos ſis meus oro, refert. 
Sacrificus contra; mihi non convivia fas eſt 


Duscere, jejunas hat edo luce nihil. 
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What he has valuable he owes to his. diligente and his 
| __—_— His diligence has juſtly placed him amongft the 
moſt correct of the 2 he was one of the 
_ that reſalutely 2 1 
erifices accuracy or nor indulges himſelf in contemp- 
tuous ns, or impatient idleneſs : he has no carelef 
lines, or entangled ſentiments ; his words are nicely ſelected, 
and his thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his character 
fuffers an abatement, it muſt be from the difproportion of his 
rhymes, which have not always ſufficient conſonance, and from 
the admiſkon of broken lines into his Solomon: but perhaps he 
t, like Cowley, that heiniſtichs ought to be admitted 
into heroic poetry. 2 
He had apparently ſuch rectitude of judgement as ſecured 
him from every thing that approached to the ridiculous or 
abſurd ; but as laws yon in civil agency not to the excite- 
ment of virtue, but the repreflion wickednefs, fo Judge. 
ment in the operations of intellect can hinder faults, but not 
re excellence. Prior is never low, nor very often ſub- 
ime. It is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himſcif ſometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, as the 
lon kjndles his fury by the lafhes of his own tail. Whatever 
Prior obtains above 'mediocrity ſeems the effort of ſtri 
and of toil, He has many vigorous but fe happy lines; 
has every thing by purchaſe, and nothing by gift; he had no 
mighty 1 s of the Muſe, no infuſions of ſentiment or 


His diftion, however, is more his own than of any among 
the ſucceſſors of Dryden; he borrows no lucky turns, or com- 
modious modes of language, from his brs. His 
are original, but they are ſometimes harfh ; as he inherited: 
uo deganees, none has he bequeathed. His exprefion has 
every mark of laborious ſtudy ; the line ſeldom ſeems to have 
been formed at once; the words did not come till they were 
called, and were way by conſtraint into their places, where 
they do their duty, but do it ſullenly. In his greater com- 
| poſitions there may be found more rigid ſtatelineſs thas graceful. 
Df verſification he was not negligent : what he received 
from Dryden he did not Joſe ; 3 — did be increaſe the dif- 
ficulty of writing by cellary ſeverity, hut uſes triplets and 
alexandrines wi ſeruple. In his Preface to Solomon he 
propoſes ſome improvements by extending the ſenſe from one 
eouplet to another, with variety of pauſes. This he has = 
| tempted, 
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tempted, but without ſucceſs; his interrupted lines are un- 
pleaſing, and his ſenſe as leſs diſtinct is leſs ſtriking. 9 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenſer, as a houſe is altered 
by building another in its place of a different form. With 
how little reſemblance he has formed his new Stanza t@ that of 
his maſter, theſe ſpecimens will ſhew: | | 


SPENSER 


She flying faſt from Heaven's hated face, 
And from the world that her diſcover d wide, 
Fled to the waſteful wilderneſs apace, 

From living eyes her open ſhame to hide, 

And lurk'd in rocks and caves long uneſpy'd. 

But that fair crew of knights, and Una fiir, 

Did in that caſtle afterwards abide, 

To reſt themſelves, and weary powers repair, 

Where ſtore they found of all, that dainty was and rare. 
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To the cloſe rock the frighted raven flies, 
Soon as the riſing eagle cuts the air: 
The ſhaggy wolf unſeen and trembli ng lies, 
When the hoarſe roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forſake, 
To dare our Britiſh foes to open fight: 
Our conqueſt we by ſtratagem ſhould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
Tis ours, by craft and by ſurpriſe to gain: 
"Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 


By this new ſtructure of his lines he has avoided difficul- 
ties; nor am I ſure that he has loſt any of the power of plea- 
ing ; but he no longer imitates Spenſer. | 

ome of ' his poems are written without regularity of 
meaſures; for, when he commenced poet, he ha not reco- 
vered from our Pindarick infatuation'; but he' probably lived 
to be convinced, that the eſſence of verſe is order con- 


ſonance. | 

His numbers are ſuch as mere diligence may attain; 
they ſeldom offend the ear, and ſeldom ſooth it; they 
commonly want airineſs, lightneſs, and facility: what is 
ſmooth, is not ſoft. His verſes always roll, but they ſeldom 


flow. p 
A furvey 
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A ſurvey of the life and writings of Prior may exem. 
plify a ſentence which he doubtleſs underſtood well, when 

e read Horace at his uncle's; © the. veſſel long: retaing 
& the ſcent which it firſt receives.“ In his private relax. 
ation he revived the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry 
he exhibited the college. But on higher occaſions and no- 
bler ſubjects, when habit was overpowered by the neceſſity 
of — he wanted not wiſdom as a ſtateſman, or ele- 


gance as a poet. | 


22 
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| WILLIAII CONGREVE deſcended from a family in 
Staffordſhire, of ſo great antiquity that it claims a place among 
the few that extend their line beyond the Norman Conqueſt ; 
and was the ſon of William Congreye, ſecond ſon of Richard 
Congreve, of Congreve and Stratton. He viſited, once at 
leaſt, the reſidence of his anceſtors ; and, I believe, more places 
than one are till ſhewn, in groves and gardens, where he is 
related to have written his Old Bachelor. . 
Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly known; 
if the inſcription upon his monument be true, he was born in 
1672, For the place; it was faid by himſelf, that he owed 
his nativity to England, and by every body elſe that he was 
born in Ireland. 3 mentioned him with ſharp cenſure, 
as a man that meanly diſowned his native country. The bio- 
raphers aſſigned his nativity to Bardſa, near Leeds in York- 
bis from the account given by himſelf, as they ſuppoſe, to 
acob. | 
To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the truth 


about his own birth, is, in „ Joon) | to be very deficient in 
candour; yet nobody can live long without knowing that falſe- 
hoods of convenience or vanity, falſchoods from which no evil 
immediately viſible enſues, except the general degradation of 
human teſtimony, are very lightly uttered, and once uttered 
are ſullenly ſupported. Boileau, who deſired to be thought a 
rigorous and ſteady moraliſt, 7 17 told a pretty lie to Lewis 
V. continued it afterwards by falſe dates; thinking himſelf 
obliged in honour, ſays his admirer, to maintain what, when 
he ſaid it, was ſo well received. 7 9 
Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated firſt at 
Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his father having ſome 
CT LE png | military 
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military employment that ſtationed him in Ireland: but aſter 
having trough the uſual ſtudies, as may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, with great celerity and ſucceſs, his father 


thought it proper to aſſign him a profeſſion, by which ſomething 
might be gotten; and about the time of the Revolution ſent 
him, at the age of ſixteen, to ſtudy law in the Middle Temple, 
where he lived for feveral years, but with very little attention 
to Statutes or Reports, 1 

His diſpoſition to become an author appeared very early, as 
he very early felt that force of imagination, and polleſſec that 
copiouſneſs of ſentiment, by which intellectual pleaſure can be 
given. His firſt performance was a novel, called Incognita, 

or Love and Duty reconciled : it is praiſed by the biographers, 
who quote ſome part of the Preface, that is indeed, for ſuch 

a time of life, uncommonly judicious, I would rather praiſe 
it than read it, : : | 

His firſt dramatick labour was The Old Batchelor ; of which 
he fays, in his defence againſt Collier, « that comedy was 
et \yritten, as ſeveral know, ſome years before it was acted. 
« When I wrote it, I had little thoughts of the ſtage ; but did - 
« jt, to amuſe myſelf in a flow recovery from a fit of ſickneſs, 
« Afterwards, through my indiſcretion, it was ſeen, and in 
« ſome little time more it was ated; ard I, through the re- 
«  mainder of my indiſcretion, ſuffered myſelf to be drawn in 
to the profecution of a difficult and thankleſs ſtudy, and to 
de involved in a perpetual war with knaves and fools.” - 

There ſcems to be a ſtrange affectation in authors of appear- 
ing to have done way thing by chance. The Old Batchelor 
was written for amuſement, in the languor of comvaleſcence. 
Yet it is apparently compoſed with great claboratertefs of dia- 
logue, and inceſſant ambition of wit. The age of the writer 
conſidered, it is indeeda very wonderful performance; for, when» 
ever written, it was ated (1693) when he was not more than 
twenty-one years old; and was then recommended by Mr. 
Dryderi, Mr. Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid, 
that he never had ſeen ſuch a firſt play; but found it defi- 
cient in ſome things requiſite to the ſyrcefs of its exhibition, 
and by their greater experierlce fitted it for the ſtage. South- 
ern uſed to relate of one comedy, probably of this, that, when 
Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced . 
that they had almoſt rejected it ; but they were afterwards 
well perſuaded of its excellence, that, for half a year before it 
wa acted, the manager allowed its author the privilege of the 
nouſ⸗. HS > 3. 
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Few os have ever been {> banal to the writer ; "Bebe 
procured him the e of Halifax, who immediate y i 
made him one of the co onerꝭ for licenſing coaches, and 
ſo2n after gave him a Tray: in the Pod and another in 
the cuſtoms of ſix hundr ed pounds, Congreve* 8 con- 
verſation muſt ARON have been at cn at lf e. equally pleaſing Fling with | 


his writings. | 
, Such a comedy, written at ſuch an age, requires fore e 5 
the imitation of common life, of real manners, | ly in- 
cidents, it apparently pre ſuppoles, a familiar knowled 5 
difficul cercfore is, to conceive how this knowledge 2 ; 
obtain 
be found to be one of thoſe comedies which may be made by 
2 mind vigorous and acute, and furniſhed with-comick charac- 
merce with mankind, . he dialogue is one conſtant ah A 
cation of conceits, or claſh of wk which nothing 8 ous 


fideration. As the lighter ſpecies of dramatick poet pry 
ny characters, and exact obſervation of the paſſing world; 
But if 45. oh Batchelor be more nearly examined, it will 
ters by the peruſal of other poets, without much actual com- 
neceſſarily from the occaſion, or is dictated by nature. 


characters both of men women ne F ither fictitious and N 


artificial, as thoſe of Heartwell and t Lakes; or caly an 
common, as M ittol a tame idiot, Bluj s fwaggering coward, 
and Fondlqwife a jealous puritan; and the cataſtrophe ariſcs 
from a not yery probably produced,. by marrying a 


woman in a maſk. | 
Yet thi this gay comedy, when all theſe deductions are pate | 
will ſtill remain the work of very powerful and fertile facul- 
ties: the dialogue is quick and ſparkling, the incidents ſuch as 
ſeize the attention, and the wit ſo exuberant that it . 
6 ro its tenement,”  _ | 
he gave another. Weinen of his abilities i in The 
Dub D ealer, which was not received with equal kindni 
He writes to his patron the lord Halifax a dedication, in which 
he endeayours P. e the F to that planes found few | 


[reads among 1 are alw  uſe- 
pas * 3 omni men may be con- 


* 


be plea inſt their will, 
though nk, hey carr it Þ 2 and time iS 
N when ar rguments have failed, 
Mary — upon both thoſe * the honour of 
ile rn and when ſhe died, ſoon 7 Congre vg 7 
9 effuſion of elegiac paſtaral; | 


A com- 
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a compoſition in which all is unnatural, and yet nothing is 
In another year (1695) his prolifick pen produced Loy 


4 


for Love ; a cemedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhibiti 


more real manners, than either of the former. The character 


of Forgſigbt was then common. Dryden calculated nativities; 
both 2 


romwell and king William had their lucky days; and 


en pow himſelf, though he had no religion, was faid to 
4 p 


but he is very pn 


ctions. The Sailor is not accounted very natural, 
With Pop ay was opened the New Theatre, under the 
direction of Betterton the tragedian; where he exhibited two 
years afterwards (1687) The Mourning Bride, a tragedy, ſo 


written as to ſhew him ſufficiently qualified for either kind of 
dramatick r 


ſamatick poetry. n 
In this play, of which, when he afterwards reviſed it, he 


reduced the verſiſication to {jor regularity, there is more 


But whatever objections may be made either to his coniick 


buſtle than ſerftiment} the plot is buſy and intricate, and the 
events take hold on the attention; but, except a very few paſ- 
ſages, we are rather amuſed with noiſe, and perplexed with 
ſtratagem, than entertained with any true delineation of natu- 
ral characters. This, however, was received with more be- 
nevolence than any other of his works, and ſtill continues to 
be ated and applauded, ' 


or tragick excellence, they are loft at once in the blaze of 
admiration, when it is. remembered that he had produced 
theſe four plays before he had paſſed his twenty-fifth year, 
before other men, even ſuch as are ſome time to ſhine in emi- 
n2nce, have paſſed their probation of literature, or preſume to 
hope for any other notice than ſuch as is beſtowed on diligence 
and enquiry. ' Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary biſtory records, I doubt whether any one can be pro- 
duced that more ſurpaſſes the common limits of nature than 


the plays of Congreve. 


About this time began the long · continued 'controverly 


between Collier and the poets. In the reign of Charles the 


Firſt the Puritans had raiſed a violent clamour againſt the 
drama, which they conſidered as an entertainment not lawful 
to Chriſtians, an opinion held by them in common with the 
church of Rome; and Prynne publiſhed 1 2 
huge volume in which ſtage plays were cenſured, The out- 
es and crimes of the Puritans brought afterwards their 
le ſyſtem of doctrine into diſrepute, and from the Reſtora- 
tion the poets-arid players were left at quiet; for to have 4 77 


\ 
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leſted them would have had the appearance of cendeney to pu- 
ritanical malignity. 

- This danger, however, was worn away by time; and Col- 
lier, a Por. and implacable Non-juror, 2 that an attack 
upon the theatre would never Wen him ſuſpected for a Pu- 
ritan; he therefore (1698) publiſhed 4 bort 75 ew of the Im- 
morality and Profaneneſt of the Engliſh Stage, I believe with no 


other motive than reſigious' zeal and honeſt indignation, © He 


was formed for a controvertiſt; with ſufficient learning; with 
diction vehement and pointed, though often vulgar incor- 
rect; with unconquerable pertinac . with wit in the higheſt 
degree keen and farcaftick; and with all thoſe powers exalted 
and invigorated by juſt confidenee i in his cauſe, © 

Thus qualified, and thus ineited, he walked: out to bats, 
and aſſailed at once moſt of the living writers, from Dryden to 
Durfey. His onſet was violent; thoſe paſſages, which while 
they ſtood ſingle had paſſed with little notice, when they were 
accumulated and expoſed together, excited horror ; 'the wiſe 
and the pious ca 1 be the alarm ; and the nation wondered why 
it had fo long ſu rreligion and licentiouſneſs to be openly 


taught — MY. — e 

ng now remained for the poets but to 66ſt or fly, 
Dryden? 8 1 or his rudence, angry as he was, withe 
held him from the conffict: Congreve an 
ed anſwers. Congreve, à very young man, elated with ſuc 
ceſs, and impatient of cenſure, aſſumed an air of confidence 
and ſecurity, His chief art of controverſy is to retort a 
his adverſary his own words: he is very angry, and h 
to conquer Collier wich ! own Weapons, ows bimſe Fi in 
the uſe of every term of contumely and contempt; but he 
has the ſword without the arm of Scanderbeg ; he has his an- 
tagoniſt's' coarſeneſs, but not his ſtrength. Collier replied; 2. 
— conteſt was his delight, i de an not to be frights 

3 or his prey. 

e cauſe of Congreye was not tenable ; ; whatever loſes 
he might uſe for the defence or palliation of ſingle paſſages, 
the tenour and tendency of his plays m always be 

It is acknowledged, with univerſal convictioi 
tat th peruſal of his' works will make no man better; 
that their ultimate effect is to repreſent pleaſure in Ales 
with vice, and tb relax thoſe obligations b by Wager life ought to 
be regulated, „ „ 9 | 
The ſtage found other advocates, dhe S eres | 
2 


protracted, through ten N 2 ar laſt 
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mare madeſt ; and Collier lived to fee the reformation of the 


theatre. 
Of the powers by which this important was at- 
chieyed, n 
upon it, may afford a ſpecimenn 2 

Sir 48 ee 
Sampſons 2 ee | 
Angel. © Have a care If —— wag tag 
« 4 1 houſe over his 


as * Hex youtarth Seed liabe Fei ; and Samp- 
« ſon once more brought into the houſe of Dagon, to make 
* the Fhiliſtines!“ | 
s laſt play was The Way of the Wirld; which, 
though os he hines in his dedication it was written with great 
labour and much thought, was received with ſo little favour, 
that, being in a high degree offended and diſguſted, he reſolved 
to commut his quiet and his fame no more to the caprices 
of an audience. 
| From this time bis life ceaſed to be publick ; he lived for 
himſelf and his friends ; and among his friends was able to 
name every man man of his time whom wit and elegance hu 
raiſed to reputation. It may be r 
eee te and his converſation pl 
He ſeems not to have taken. ir in dere 


== ONY 5 3. and 
ities — . * 


3 « " ie Log Rags urbe.“ jw 
2 He 
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He that was thus honoured by the adverſe party, .might na- 
turally expect to be adyanced — 4 his friends returned to 
power, and he was accordingly made ſecretary for the iſland of 
i a place, I ſuppoſe,” without truſt or care,” but which, 

his poſt in the cuſtoms, en e ee anden dan 
bo hundred pounds à year. 

His honeurs were yet far geeter thin his prbifits; Every 
writer mentioned him with reſpect; and; among other teſti- 
monies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of his 
e. and Pope inſeribed to him his tranſſation of the 


But he treated the Muſes: with ingratitude ; +> both ha 
long converſed familiarly with the great; he wiſhed to be cott 
ſidered rather as a man w faſhion than of wit; and, when he 
received a viſit from Voltaire, diſguſted him by the deſpicable 
— . of 12 8 be conſidered not as an author but a 

ich the Frenchman replied; & that if he 
Thad 1 only a gentleman, he ſhould not have come to 
7 1. 11 he may be ſi bold have applied him 

n his retirement up wo e — 
ſelf. to books; for he — more literature . the 
have commonly attained. But his ſtudies were in { on 
days obſtru cataracts in his eyes, which at laſt termj- 
nated in blindn is melancholy ſtate was gravated | 
by y the gou t, for which he ſought” relief by a journey to Baty; 
but being overturned” in his chariot, eagle from that 
time of à pain in his fide, and died, at his ng in Surrey. 
ſtreet, in the Strand, Jan, i 1728-9. Having lain in ſtate 
in the Jeruſalem- chamber, he was buried in Weſtminfter- 
abbey, where a monument is erected to bis memory by 
Henrietta dutcheſs of Marlborough, to whom, for reaſom 
either nat known or not mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy 
of about ten thouſand pounds; the accumulation of attentive 
parſimony, which, though to her ſuperfluous and uſeleſs, 
might have given great af ſtance to the ancient family — 
which he deſcended, at that time by the — of his 
relation * to difficulties: and diſtreſs, _ 
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CONGREVE has merit of the higheſt kind; be is an 
original writer, who borrowed neither the models of his plot 
nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot ſpeak 
diſtinctly; for ſince I inſpected them many years have paſſed; 
but what remains upon my memory is, ey characters are 


commonly factitious and artificial, with yery little of nature, 
and not much of life. He formed a peculiar idea of comick 
excellence, which he ſuppoſed to conſiſt in gay remarks and 
unexpected anſwers; but that which he endeavouted, he el. 
dom failed of performing. His ſcenes exhibit not much of 
humour, imagery, or paſſion : his perſonages are a kind of in- 
tellectual nk every. ſentence is to ward or ſtrike ; the 
conteſt of ſmartneſs is never intermitted; his wit is a meteor 
playing to and fro with alternate coruſcations. His comedies 
efore, in ſome degree, the operation of tragedies; 
they pit rather than divert, and raiſe admiration oftener 
than merriment. But they are the works of a mind replete 
with images, and quick in combination. 
Of his miſcellaneous I. cannot ſay any thing very 
favourable, The powers of Congreve ſeem to deſert him 
when he leaves the ſtage, as Antæus was no longer der 
than when he could touch — ound. It cannot be obſery 
without wonder, that a mind 2 vigorous and fertile in drama- 
tick compoſitions ſhould on any other occaſion diſcover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in; theſe little 175 
neither elevation of fancy, ſelection of — e, nor ſkill in 
verſification; yet if I were required to ſelect from the whole 


maſs of Engli y the moſt poetical paragraph, I know 
* [ could prefer to an exclamation. in The Mourning 
1 g ALMERIA. how re es | 
It was a fancy'd noiſe; for all is huſh'd., © =». 
8 LEONORA, + 
It bore the arcent of the human voice. 
ALMERIA. 77 


It was thy fear, or elſe ſome tranfient wind 
Whiſtling thro' hollows of this vaulted iſle: 
We'll — | e's 
LEONORA, 

Hark! | 
_ ALMERIA, 
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ALMERIA. 


No, all is huſh'd and fill as death.—*Tis dreadful t, 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, | 
Whoſe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roef, 

By its own weight made ſtedfaſt and e 
Looking tranquillity ! 5 ſtrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight; the tombs | 

And monumental caves Yy death look cold, 

And ſhoot a chilneſs to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let, me hear th voice; 
Nay, «quickly ſpeak tome, and let me hear 
Thy voice my own affrights me with its echoes. 


He who reads theſe lines enjoys for a moment the powers of 
a poet; he feels what he remembers to have felt before, but 
he feels it with increaſe. of ſenſibility; he recognizes 
a familiar, image, ut meets it again amplified and nor 
embelliſhed with beauty, and enlarged with majeſty. -. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have en joyed 
the confidence of Nature, ers of queen Mary 
in lines like theſe : 


The rocks are cleft, and new-deſcending rlls 
Furrow the brows of arch impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, ſupplies his wanting urn. 
The Fauns forſake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, | 
And round the plain in ſad diſtractions rove: JM 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
And leave on thorns their locks of * hair. 
Wich their ſharp nails, themſelves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their ſhaggy beards, aud bite with grief the _ 
Lo Pan hes, l 2 wh we - <a 
Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces bro 
S6 Pale wee ping —＋ in wild deſpair, 
And tothe piercing winds her boſom bare. 
And ſee yon fading myrtle, 'where a oe - 
The Queen of Ba all bath'd in ng tears; 
See how ſhe wrings her hands, ad deer breaſt, 
And tears her uſeleſs girdle from her waiſt: 
Hear the ſad murmurs of her ofthe doves ! 
For grief they bgh, forgetful af their loves, 


And, many years after, he gave_no proof that time had im- 
proved his wiſdom or his wit; for, on the death of the mar- 
quis of Blandford, this was his ſong: 12 
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And now h had {i 10 been ain. 

Began . ſwellin 1 0 49.6; ong | 
The are , be No AF eſs remain 'd, 

Like images of ice, while the 2 . 

Now loos d their it uy vo as when, deſcending rains 

Roll the ſteep torrents headlong o'er the plain 5 

The prone creation who 10 long had gaz d. 

Charm'd with her cries, and at ger Fon 

Began to roar and howl p. 


D 
Nothin but gr 
Navi bury di 


In both theſe funeral poems, when he has yelled out 
ſyllables of ſenſeleſs dolour, he diſmiſſes his reader with gende. 


jeſs conſolation: from the grave of Paſtora riſes a light that 
forms a ſtar; and where Amaryllis boy yon Amyntas, from 
every tear ſprung up a violet. | 


But William is his hero, and of William he will tg; ; 


The hovering winds on downy wings ſhall wait around, 
And catch, * waft 10 r 5 dying ſound. 


It carinot but be proper to they wha they Tal aan to catch 
and N 


"Twas now, when flowery lawns = 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreſt 
_ lowing 1 lovelieſt of the herd, 
| Stood feedi — 94 ; While two fierce mk, | 
Their armed heads for fight; by fate of war to prove. 
The victor worthy of the fair-one 's love. 
Unthought preſage of what met next edit ; 
For foon th tay have nin ON 
now, for w and fields, and ſprin en. 
Behold a town ariſe, bulwark d with walls re towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain oferſpread, 
Each in battalia Wag and ſhining arms array'd; 
With eager eyes beholdi alle from far, 
Namur, che N and cls of the war. 


The 
1 7 * 
„ 


— 


ohn Gr BO BVOED © 4g. 
The Birth of the Mufe is a miſerable fiction. One : . i f 


line it has, which, was borrowed from Dryden. The canclud- 


This faid, no more vemain'd. Th“ etherial hoſt © 

Again impatient crowd the cryſtal cqaft. 0 
Encompaſe d all the mingled maſs of ſeas and landy; 
And, having heav'd aloft the-ponderous-ſphers, © 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 


Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt ſeems 
to be the beſt : his ode for St. Cecilia's Day, however, has 
ſome lines which Pope had in his mind when he wrote his 
own. . . 
His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphraſtical, and the 
additions which he makes are of litthe value. He ſometimes 
retains what were more properly omitted, as when he talks of 
vervain and gums to propitiate — e 
Ot his Tranflations, the ſatire of Juvenal was written very 
early, and may therefore be forgiven, though it had not the 
maſlineſs and vigour" of the original, In all his verſions 
ſtrength and ſprightlineſs are 2 his Hymn to Ve- 
nus, from Homer, is perhaps the beit. His Iines are wea- 
| 2 with expletives, and his rhymes are frequently im- 
: org wits . 09% 

fi His petty poems are ſeldom worth the coſt of criticiſm; ſome- 
times the thoughts are falſe, and ſometimes common, In his 
| verſes on lady Gethin, the latter part is in imitation of Dry- - 
den's ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been 
ſo laviſhly flattered by Steele, has indeed ſome lively ſtanzas, 
but the expreſſion might be mended ; and the moſt ftriking 
part of the character had been already ſhewn in Love for. 
Love. His — 4 Plaſing is founded on a yulgar, but 
pa impracticable principle, and the ſtaleneſs of the ſenſe 
s not concealed by any novelty of illuſtration or elegance 
of U W VVT ct bs 

' This tiſſue of poetry, from which he ſeems to haye hoped a 
laſting name, is totally neglected and known only as it ap- 
. pended to his plays. VVV 5 
; While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his plays are 
likely to be read; but, except what relates to the ſtage, I 
know not that he has ever written a ſtanga that is ſung, — 


8 U : 
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couplet thatis quoted. The general character of his Miſcel- 
lanies is,” that they ſhew little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it muſt be confeſſed that we are indebted for the 
correction of a national wet and for the cure of our Pinda- 
rick madneſs. He firſt taught the Engliſh writers that Pindar's 
any why One} and gh, certainly he-had not the fire 
requiſite for the higher ſpecies of lyrick poetry, he has ſhewn 
us that enthuſiaſm has its rules, and that in mere confuſion 


there is e e ee 
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Sm RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of thoſe men 
whoſe writings have attracted much notice, but of whoſe 
life and manners very little has been communicated, and whoſe 
lot it hag 26s to be much oftener mentioned by enemies than 
by friends, 5 | | . 
ge was the ſon of Robert Blackmore of Corſham in Wilt- 
ſhire, ſtyled by Wood Gentleman, and 2 to have been 
an attorney; having been for ſome time educated in a country- 
ſchool, he was ſent at thirteen to Weſtminſter; and in 1668 
was entered at Edmund - Hall in Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A, June 3, 1676, and reſided thirteen years; a 
much longer time than it is uſual to ſpend at the univerſity; 
and which he ſeems to have paſſed with very little attention to 
the buſineſs of the place; for, in his poems, the ancient names 
of nations or places which he often introduces, are pronounced 
by chance. He afterwards travelled: at Padua he was made 
doctor of phyſick ; and, after having. wandered about a year 
and a half on the Continent, returned home, . _ . 
In ſome part of his life, it is not known when, his indigence 
compelled him to teach a ſchool, an humiliation with which, 
though it certainly laſted but a little while, his enemies did not 
forget to De e when he became conſpicuous enough 
to excite malevolence; and let it be remembered for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once a ſchoolmaſter is the only re- 
roach which all the perſpicacity of malice, animated by wit, 
ever fixed ** his N ay ; fob f 8 | 
When he engaged in the ſtudy of phylic enquired, 
as he ſays, of Dr. — . what authors he ſhould — and 
was directed by Sydenham to Don Quixote; © which,” ſaid 
he, « is a very yoog book; I read it ſtill,” The perverſeneſs 


of mankind es it often miſchievous in men of eminence to 


| ive 
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ive way to merriment ; the idle and the literate will Jong 
ter under this fooliſh apophthegm. 
Whether he reſted ſatisfied with this ro or ought for for 
better, he commenced phyſician, and obtained high 
Free April 19 e became 2 2 1 15 
hyſicians, il ra, » being one 
new charter of 1687, were added to — 
— His reſidence A in Cheapfide®, and and his friends 


. werechiefly in the city. In oa y part of Blackmore's time, 
a citizen was a term of reproach ; — his place of abode was 
another topick to which his adverſaries had recourſe, | in the 
Blake therefo made b y neceſſity bu 
ackmor erefore, was a poet not t 
inclination, * wrote not for a livelihood but Fx fame; or, if 
he may tell his own motives, for a nobler purpoſe, to engage 
poetry in the cauſe of Virtue, 
I believe it is peculiar to him, that his firſt publick work 
was an heroick poem. He was not known as a maker of ver- 
ſes, till he publiſhed (in 1695) Prince Arthur, in ten books, 
wr rs he relates, ( by 25 catches and ſtarts, and in ſuch 
onal uncertain hours as his profeſſion afforded, and for 
reateſt part in coffee-houſes, or in paſſing up and down 
N ects.” For the latter part of this apology | he was ac- 
uſed of writing to the rumbling of his chariot-wheels,” He 
had read, he J but little try throughout his. whole 
life; and for years before had not written an hundred 
verſes except one copy of Latin yerſes in praiſe of a friend's 
| — and with ſome reaſc that from ſuch x perfor- 
mance jon cannot be EXP ; but he finds another 
reaſon for the ſeverity of his cenfurers, "which he expreſſes in 
Ian guage ſuch as Cheapſide eafily furniſhed. J am not free 
= of the Poets Company, | avi never kiſſed the governor's 
& hands: mine is th 10. K much as a mon- poem, 
4 but a downfight interloper; "Thoſe en who carry 
2 © on their poetical trade in a joint ſtook,. would certainly do 
« what — oould to fink and ruin an unlicenſed adventurer, 
* notwi I diſturbed none of their factories, nor im- 
& ported —. — have ever dealt in.“ He had lived in 
thec city till he had learned its note. 
That Prince Arthur found many readers, is certain; for in 
years it had three editions; a very, uncommon inſtance of 
8 e 
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, 
edn raiſed animoſity ; and Dennis attacked-it by a formal 
criticiſm, more tedious and diſguſting than the work which ke 
condemns. To this cenſure may be oppoſed: the approbation 
of Locke and the admiration of Molineux, which are ſound in 
their printed Letters. Molineux is particularly ay. gn with 
the ſong of Mopas, which is therefore ſubjoined to this narra- 
tive. IL END 7 | | | 

It is remarked by 7 — that what © raiſes the hero, often 
& ſinks the man.” Of Blackmore it may be ſaid, that, as the po- 
et ſinks, the man riſes ; the animadverſions of Dennis, inſo- 
lent and contemptuous as they were, raiſed in him no implaca- 
ble reſentment ; he and his critick were afterwards friends; 
and in one of his latter works he praiſes Dennis as © equal 
.« 8 Boileau in poetry, and ſuperior to him in critical abi- 

. - N | | | 

He ſeems to have been more delighted with praiſe than pain- 
ed by cenſure, and, inſtead of ſlackening, quickened his ca- 
reer. Having in two years produced ten books of Prince Ar. 
thur, in two years more (1697) he ſent into the world King 
Arthur in 8 bay The provocation was now doubled, and the 
| reſentment of wits. and criticks may be ſuppoſed to have in- 
creaſed in proportion. He found, however, adyantages more 
than equivalent to all their outrages ; he was this year made 
one of the phyſicians in ordinary to king William, and ad- 
vanced by him to the honour of knighthood, with a preſent of 
Leer I RI 77 vo | 1 855 

he malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood to his 
new 3 but king William was not very ſtudious of poetry, 
and Blackmore perhaps had other merit: for he ſays, in his 
Dedication to Alfred, that © he had a greater part in the ſuc» 
* ceffion of the houſe of Hanover than ever he had boaſted.” . 
What Blackmore could contribute to the Succeflion; or 
what he imagined himſelf to have contributed, cannot now be 
known. "That he had been of conſiderable uſe, I doubt not 
but he believed, for I hold him to have been very honeſt ; but 
he might eaſily make a falſe eſtimate of his own importance; 
thoſe whom their virtue reſtrains from iy ca others, are 
often diſpoſed by their vanity to deceive ves.  Whe- 
ther he promoted the Succeſſion or not, he at leaſt approved it, 
and 4 7 hg invariably to his principles and party through his 
e lite. 3 by OO EB 12 175 Dy 
(x20). by, publind . en the. Bok Jeb, and 
other parts of the Scripture. This performance Dryden, wh 
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purſued him with great malignity; lived long enough to ridicule 
in a Prologue. e | 
The wits eaſily confederated againſt him, as Dryden, whoſe 
favour they almoſt all courted, was his profeſſed adverſary, 
He had beſides given them reaſon for reſentment, as, in his Pre- 
face to Prince Arthur, he had faid of the Dramatick Writers 
"almoſt all that was alledged afterwards by Collier; but Black- 
more's cenſure was cold and general, Collier's was perſonal 
and ardent; Blackmore taught his reader to diſlike what Cal. - 
lier incited him to abhor. | 
In his Preface to King Arthur he endeavoured to gain at 
leaſt one friend, and propitiated Congreve by higher praiſe of 
CY Bride, than it has obtained from any other cri. 
The fame year he publiſhed a Satire on Wit; a proclama- 
tion of defiance which united the poets almoſt all againſt him, 
and which brought upon him lampoons and ridicule from every 
fide, This he doubtleſs foreſaw, and evidently deſpiſed ; nor 
ſhould his dignity of mind be without its praiſe, had he not 
paid the homage to greatneſs which he denied to genius, and 
himſelf by conferring that authority over the national 
taſte, which he takes from the poets, upon men of high 
rank and wide influence, but of leſs wit and not greater vir- 
tue. #4, . 
Here is again diſcoyered the inhabitant of Cheapſide, whoſe 
head cannot keep his poetry unmingled with trade. To hinder 
that intellectual bankruptcy which he affects to fear, he will 
erect a Bank for Mit. We 
In this poem he juſtly cenſured Dryden's impurities, but 
praiſed his powers; though in a ſubſequent edition he retained 
the ſatire and omitted the praiſe. What was his reaſon, I 
know not; Dryden was then no longer in his way. 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry ; and (1705) he 
publiſhed Eliæa in ten books. I am ad that the world was 
now weary of contending about Blackmore's heroes; for I do 
not remember that by any author,' ſerious or comical, I have 
found Eliza either praiſed or blamed. She © dropped, as it 
ſeems, © dead-born from the preſs.” It is neyer mentioned, 
and was never ſeen by me till I borrowed it for the preſent oc- 
caſion. Jacob ſays, © it is corrected, and reviſed for another 
« jim on; but the labour of reviſion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned ſome of his thoughts to the cele- 
bration of living characters; and wrote a poem on the K:t-cat 
Clubs and Advice to the Poets how to celebrate the Duke of. Marl. 
borough ;'but on occafton of another year of ſucceſs, _— 
WEIL ITT a 4 
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himſelf qualified to give more- inſtruction, he again wrote a 
of Advice to a Weaver of Tapeſtry; Steele was then pub- 
iſhing the Tatler; and looking round him for ſomething at 
which he might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir Richard's 
work, and treated it with ſuch contempt, that, as Fenton ob- 
ſerves, he put an end to the ſpecies of writers that gave Au- 
he long ar (712) be publiſhed Creation, e philyGpica 
ot long after (1712) he publiſhed Creation, a phileſophic 
Poem, which 0 by — recommendation, . in 
the late collection. Whoever judges of this 2 other of 
Blackmore's performances, will do it injury. The praiſe given 
it by Addiſon (Spec. 339) is too well known to be tranſcribed; 
but ſome notice is due to the teſtimony of Dennis, who calls it 
a « philoſophical Poem, which has equalled that of Lueretius 
in the beauty of its verſification, and infinitely ſurpaſſed it in 
« the ſolidity and ſtrength of its reafoning,” - © 
Why an author ſurpaſſes himſelf, it is -natural to enquire, 
I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent bookſeller, an ac- 
count received by him from Ambroſe Philips, © That Black- 
« more, as he proceeded in this poem, laid his 2 
« from time to time before a club of wits with whom he aflo- 
« ciated ; and that every man contributed, as he could, either 
& 8 a ; 2 up 1 on Philips, “ 7 — 
« are perhaps no where in the irty lines together 
G wo 6s they were originally written,” reli 
The relation of Philips, I ; to A was true; but when all 
reaſonable, all credible allowance is made for this friendly re- 
- viſion, the author will {till retain an ample dividend of praiſe ; 
for to him muſt always be aſſigned the plan of the work, the 
diftribution of its parts, the choice of topicks, the train of ar- 
gument, and, what is yet more, the general predominance of 
philoſophical judgement and poetical ſpirit. Correction ſel- 
dom effects more than the ſuppreſſion of faults: a happy line, 
or a ſingle elegance, may perhaps be added; but of a large 
work the general character muſt always remain; the original 
conſtitution can be very little helped by local remedies z inhe- 
rent and radical dullnefs will never be much invigorated by ex- 
trinſick animation. | SOT Ren * 
This poem, if he had written nothing elſe, would have 
tranſmitted him to poſterity among the firſt favourites of the 
Engliſh Muſe ; but to make verſes was his tranſcendent plea- 
ſure, and, as he was not deterred by cenſure, he was not fati- 
and , OS Go apt tt COT 
He deviated, however, ſometimes into other tracks of lite- 
rature, and condeſcended to entertain his readers with plain 
f proſe. 
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proſe. When 2 7ator ſtopped, he conſidered the polite 
world as deſtitute of entertainment; and, in N70 
Hughes, who wrote every third paper, publiſhed three times 
a week the Loy Monaftery, founded on the ſuppoſition that 
ſome literary men, whoſe characters are deſcribed, had retired 
to. a houſe in the 'cotintty to enjoy philoſophical leiſure, and 
reſolved to inſtruct the publick, by communicating their dif- 
quiſitions and amuſements. Whether any real perſons were 
concealed under fictitious names; is not known. The hero of 
the club is one Mr. Johnſon ; ſuch a conſtellation of excel- 
lence, that his character ſhall not be 3 though there 
is no great genius in the deſign, nor ſkil} in the delineation. 

4 The firſt I ſhall name is Mr. Johnſon, a gentleman that 
« owes to Nature excellent faculties md an 3 genius, 
and to induſtry and application my acquired accompliſh- 
« ments. His taſte is diſtinguiſhing, juſt, and delicate: his 
« judgement clear, and his reaſon ſtrong, accompanied with an 
imagination full of ſpirit; of gt Nr and ſtored with 
“ refined ideas. He is a critick of the firſt rank; and, what 
« is his peculiar ornament, he is delivered from the oſtentati- 
« on, malevolence, and ſupercilious temper, that ſo often 
<«< blemiſh men of that character. His rermatks reſult from the 
4 nature and reaſon of things, and are formed by a judgement 
©« free, and unbiaſſed by the authority of thoſe who Aare lazily 
4 followed each other in the fame beaten track of thinking, 
& and are arrived only at the reputation of acute grammarians 
« and commentators ; men, who have been copying one ano- 
& ther many hundred years, without any improvement; or, if 
« they have ventured farther, have only applied in a mechaji- 
.« ca} manner the rules of ancient criticks to modern writings, 
« and with great labour diſcovered nothing but their own want 
« of judgement and capacity. As Mr. Jabnſoh penetrates to 
© the bottom of his bury, by which means his obſervations 
4 are ſolid and natural, as well as delicate, ſo his defigh is al- 
« ways to bring to light fotnething uſeful and ornamental; 
« whence his charaRter is the reveal e to theirs, Who have emi- 
« nent abilities in inſignificant knowledge, and a great felicitj 
« in finding out trifles. He is no leſs induſtrious to ſearc 
out the merit of an author, than fapacious in diſcerning his 
« efrots and deſects; and takes more pleaſure in comm̃ending 
« the beauties, than expoſing the blemiſhes of a laudabſe 
« writing : like Horace, in a bag work, he caij bear ſome de- 
<« formities, and juſtly lay them on the imperfeQion of human 
« nature, which is iricapable of faultleſs productions. When = 
« an excellent Draie appears in publick, and . | 
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« worth attracts a general applauſe, he is not ſtung with envy 


« and ſpleen 3 nor does he expreſs a ſavage nature, in faſtening | 
upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon his imaginary - 


defects, and paſſing over his conſpicuous. excellencies. He 


( treats all writers upon the ſame impartial foot; and is not, 


« like the little criticks, taken up entirely in finding out only 
« the beauties of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
« modern writers. Never did any one expreſs, more kind- 
« neſs and good- nature to young and unfiniſhed authors; 
« he promotes their intereſts, protects their reputation, exte- 
« nuates their faults, and ſets. off their virtues, and by his 
« candour guards them from the ſeverity of his judgement. 
« He is not like thoſe dry criticks, who are moroſe becauſe 
they e write —— * 8 2 2 
« vein in poetry; and though he does not often employ 
« ou he has ſometimes entertained his friends with his un- 


* publithod: parſers Rn og e Ting ion oi * 
he reſt of the Monks ſeem. to be but feeble mortals, 


into a volume, and called in the title - Sequel to the Speta- 


Some years afterwards (1726 and 1717) he publiſhed two 
e which can be commended only 
higheſt and nobleſt purpoſe, the 


| peculiar temperament in the conſtitution of 
« the polleſlor of it, in which is found a concurrence of regular 


< and exalted ferments, and an affluence of animal ſpirits, re- 
« fined and rectiſied to a great degree of purity ; whence, be- 
ing endowed with vivacity, brightneſs, and celerity, as well 
in their reflections as direct motions, they become proper 
inſtruments for the ſprightly operations of the mind; by 
< which means the imagination can with great facility range 
& the wide field of Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 


| o P29 obſerving: the ſunilitude and diſagreement 
of their ſeveral qualities, 14 and abſtract, and ten. 
Vor. V. ; | g & ſhip 
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© ſuit and unite, thoſe ideas which will beſt ſebve it purpoſe. 
« Hence beautiful alluſions, ſurptiſing m and admi- 
N ee. ready at band; and while te 
. faney is full off ected from innumerable objects 
« and their different qualities, relations, und habitudes, it can 
& at pleaſure dreſs a common notion in ſtrange but becom 
« garb'; by which, as before obſervech the ſame 
« af a new one, to the light and wonder of th 
4 hearer. What we call gers feſults from this particular 
« happy complexion in the firſt formation of te uri ta 
« enjoys it; and is Nature's gift, but diverſified 
ſpeciſiek characters and limitation: es deres fir is blend | 
4 edurkd allayed by different props 
« ed and' regulated by te contraſt 'of 
© Therefore as'thereha 2 tn er dee 
nius a greater or l. - though” an inferior, | 
1 and prudence, one man of wi wile vr 
« diſtinguiſhed from another - af HS 
In theſe Eſſays he took little care 5p dens de SHINY fat 
he forms e ﬆ the Expetice of vittite'or of 
4 Several, in cheir books, have many farcſtcal and ſite 
ful ftrokes at religion in general; while others make them- 
« ſelves pleaſant with the principles of the Chriſtian. Of the 
« laft kind, this a _ ſeen a molt tudacious estample in the 
a bed mad % Tub, Had this wri — X 
4 iſhed in u Paganor wt OY wh we Jurny 
* ny deer ofered co theta —— dof tele 
n dut the author would have received the 
« puniſhment iſhment he deferved, But the fate ef this impious buf- 
is very different; for in a Preteſtant kingdom, no 
4 of their civil and religious immunities, he has not 
8 be the effects of pu blic or gre i b 2 : 
* car rſons of Ire, 
e . 
4 ides, in their turn to they — | 
- an —— inſolent derider of the Worſhip 
country; till at laſt the reputed writer is e 
© off with — 22 — tn e | 
ment. 1 do not know that any inqm | 
« made After this writing, or that any Nate far wager | 
<«-for the diſcovery of the author, or that the 1s book 
xis ever condemned to be burnt in publick: whether this 
* proceeds from the'-excefive eſteem and love that men in 
„power, e — bad fer wit, or their 2 
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«& of zeal and concern for the Chriftian religion, will be de- 
« termined beft by thoſe who are beſt acquainted with their 


character 
In another he ſpeaks with becoming abhgrrence ofa 
gal auther; who bas burleſqued 4 Palm. author was 
ſuppoſed to be Pope, who publiſhed a reward for any one that 
would Sap erp ales cy but never 7 TE 
it; and was afterwards ee inceſſant enemy. 
| Blackmore, „ 
bi One of his 'Eflays is up | the Spleen, which is treated by 
2 kim cd der e, Owl isfactio chat he has publiſhed 
ſame thoughts in the fame words; firſt in the Lay Along 2 
then in tie ee reface to a Medical 1] 
tiſe on the Spleen.. One paſſa ich T have found 
twice, I will here exhibit, Cap, think it better 1 imagin 4 
| and Hon Fete, Ba cn b xj from tho 
tenour of his proſe : 


« _—As the ſeveral combiaations of ſplenetick madneſs and = 


& fall uce an infinite variety of irregular underſtandi 
4 ſo t 2 We e and alliance between Got 


< virtues and vices-/produce an equal diverſity in the diſpoß- 
tions and manners of mankind ; whence it comes to pals, that 
« as many monſtrous and abſurd roductions are found in the 
2 oral as in che intellectual world. How ſurpriſing is it to 
| erve,' amon the leaſt culpable men, ſome whoſe minds 
* are attracted by Heaven and Earth with 2 
4 force; ſome are proud of humility; _ others who. are 
< cenſorious and uncharitable, ſelf- d and devout; 
* ſome who join contempt of e world with ordid ayatice; 
« and others who preſerve a nated ree of piety, with ill 
© nature and ungoverned paſſons | . 
«© inconfiftent mixture let OE 2 men, where 


« ſeries wh A ſooner 
Fund though is true that. 
2 2 te 
| maſs, n n 

« 27 0 th ine [ng 4s * 
Ie t this" time 22, 47 16) became one | 
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Having ſucceeded ſo well in his book on Creation, by which 
he eſtabliſhed the great principle of all Religion, he thought 
his undertaking imperfect, unleſs he likewiſe enforced. the 
truth of Revelation ; and for that purpoſe added another poem 
on Redemption. He had likewiſe written, before his Creation, 

_ three on. the Nature of Man, 
I The lovers of muſical devotion have always wiſhed for a more 
happy metrical verſion than they have yet obtained of the book 
of nt of Blackmore led him to grati- 
i; and he Produces (1724). A new Ferſion x / the Plalms of 
David, fitted to the Tunes uſed in Churches ; which, being re- 
commended by the archbiſhops and many biſhops,..obtained a 
licence for its admiſſion into public worſhip; but 1 
has it yet obtained, nor has it any right to come where B 
/ and Tate have got poſſeſſion. 3 name muſt be 
"ded to thoſe of many others, who, by the ſame attempt, have 
obtained only the praiſe of meaning well. 
. He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry: there was 
another ch of this iſland, for he did not fetch his heroes 
from foreign countries, whom he conſidered. as worthy, the 
Epick ' Muſe, and he dignified Alfred (1723) with twelve 
books. But the opinion of the nation was now ſettled ; a he- 
3 ro introduced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re- 
ſpect or kindneſs; Afred took his place by Eliza in ſilence 
and darkneſs: benevolence was aſhamed to 2 and malice 
© was weary of inſulting. Of his four Epick Poems, the firſt. 
had ſuch reputation and popularity as enraged the criticks ; 
che ſecond was at leaſt known enough to be ridiculed; the two 


| 


EN _— nor __ " " or if 
Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it ſeizes one part 
of a charaGher, corrupts all the reft by degrees. Blackmore, 
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Of thoſe books, if Thad read them, it could not be ex pected” 
that I ſhould be able to give a critical account. I have | 
told that there is ſomething i in them'of vexation and — 
diſcovered by a perpetual attempt to degrade phyſick from its . 
ſublimity; and to repreſent it as attainable without much pre- 
vious or concomitant learni By the tranfient glances v 00 | 
I have (thrown upon them, have obſerved an affected c 
tempt of the Ancients,” and ſupercilious deriſion of tranſmit 
knowledge. Of this indecent arrogance 
tion from his Preface to the Treatiſe on the Small-pox will 
afford a ſpecimen; in which, when the reader finds; hat 1 
fear is true, that, when he was cenſuring Hippocrates, he did 
not know the difference between aphoriſm and apophthegm, he 
will e much regard to his determinations concerning, an- 
eient 
* As \s for this book of Aphoriſms, it is like my lord Bacon's 
4 of the'ſame title, a book of jeſts, or a grave collection of 
* trite/and trifling obſervations ; of which, though many are 
a true and certain, yet pr hey ſignify nothing, and may afford 
e diverſion, but no inſtrufion ; moſt of them being much in- 
4 ferior to the ſayings of the wiſe men of Greece, which yet 
« zre ſo low and mean, that we are entertained every da with 
« more valuable ſentiments at the tablo-converiztion of inge 
4 nious and learned men. 1 
I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total. diſgrace, . 
and will age quote from another Prefiice a palfage leſs 8 
i 
* 3 gentlemen bave been diüngenuous and un juſt to 
by wreſting and forcing my meaning, in the Preface 

— book, as if I condemned and expoſed all 1 
„ though knew I deelared that I great! honoured and 
4 eſteemed all men of ſuperior literature and erudition ; and 
_ © that I only undervalued falſe or ſuperficial learnin that ſig- 


„ niſies a for! the de of munkiny and that as to 


« phyſick, I exprefſly affirmed that learning muſt be joined 
« i th native din make a Phyſician 5f the Grit rank'; 
< but if thoſe 2— ſeparated, I aſſerted, and do ſtill inſiſt, 
that a man of native ſagacity and diligence will proye a more 
able and uſeful practiſer, than a heavy notional er 
cumbered with a heap of confuſed ideas 
He was not only a poet and a phyſician, but produced like- 
_ wiſe a work of a different kind, & trus and impartial Hiftory 2 
the Conſpiracy againſt Ting William, of glorious Memory, in 
the 2 _ 1 have never * but — itatleaſt 
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compiled with integri rn 
Fe FE i W 75 2 1 
rejud; 3 apa the Arian H 
251625 Another of his 5 . 
— ve re apart faom oſttrvue ; toit 
the Defirableni/s ime ond Nfl y of « Jupe 1 To 
JFF Hei baantine 
acc ed Preacher, or an ivin⸗ Sy 
which was printed ; after his death a White of Rae 
flex, the miniſter ho attended his death-bed, and teftified 
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id by the 3 enmity — the! wah 
whom he provoked more by his virtue than his 'dulneſs, has 
been EX to worſe treatment than he deſerved; his name 
was fo long uſed to point every epigram upon dull writers, 
that it an at laſt a bye word of contem 12 it deſerves 
obſeryation, that malignity takes hold y. of his wi 
and that his life 2 without reproach, po. when his 
neſs of reprehenſion naturally turned upon him man ar ke | 
rous to eſpy faults, which many for: vn nm ng 
— 70 publiſh. But thoſe who not blame could 4 atleaſt 

tide iy, mg and therefore of his mn and ate 
ere are no memorials, _ 
55 1 101 an author he may juſtly claim the honours of 
2 Tue inoeſſant attacks of his enemies, whether Bous 
merry, are never diſcovered to have diſturbed his quiet, or 
to hae leflened his confidence in himſelf: they neither awed 
m to ſilence nor to caution j/ they y neither proved bn to 
lance, nor depreſſed him to complaint. ile che diſtri- 
tors of literary fame were endeavV ouring to depreciate and 
him, he either deſſ pr 6am defined them, wrote on 
had written befor never turned aſide to quiet them 
98 9 4 of or n before ud. confutatioͤn. 
He depended with gr „ | 
rhaps was for that ręaſon leſs diligent i in peruſing books. His 


fene I'think, but ſmall. What b. he knew of _—_ 

ſuſpect him to have gathered modern compilers : 
2 though he could not boaſt . critical knowledge, 
bis mind. was ſtored with general. principles, and he left 
minute reſearches to Gol "___ Aar as little 


, With 
= x 
VW 
* 


minds. 


” 0 
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wh this —_— he wrote moſt of his poems. | 
' deſign, he was careleſs - of Rs af 
abe inst Wee he ſtudied no niceties of verſification ; 
he waited for no felicities of faneyʒ 5 firſt choughts 
in his firſt words in which they were preſented: nor does it 
pear that he ſaw his own or had ever 
n his ideas to t ideal” e which every enius 
born to excel is co to purſue, and never over- 
take. In the 45 52 nit his imagination he acquieſc- 


ed; he thou 775 did not feek for better. His 
works may ren bk AA without Li had of a 
ingle line that ſtands d prominent om the re 

he poem on Creation, bas, however, the, apgrarapce of - 
more 7 Her harmony. of n 1 


Its'two * e eien 60d defiviption. 
To Jy is owed to be difileult; bur Blackmore 
2 verſe, but very often reaſons poetically ; 
the art of e e Pops e dan. 

| wich cloſeneſs. This is à ſkill which P bf he have conde- 
Man n, oF Mr: ara in his 


r $65 


gance, 11 755 n 

In the ſtructure and or cd png "not onl greater | 
parts are prope — aſecutive, but the uſtra- 
tive parag bappily mingled, 15 labour is even 
by pleaſure, "and ha attention is led on through a Jong ſucceſ- 
ſion of varied n jon, the ſunda- 
mental e e 

e 
+ 1 ; 4 | 

- % * s 


.+...1 Adern'd with 
* 118 His hand di 


BLACKMORE. 


147 4. bis $785 1 I 1 o | ” « ab FT <4 J 7 
1 * 10 ; 21 * een, Inn 
/ : 6 


ature 7 | . N i * 

He the Gent Spirit ſung, that al thin 5 Fa 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos 23 1 wil b 
' "Whoſe nod dif; pos d the jarring ſeeds to de, Nen. 
| And made th wars of hoftile Atoms ceaſe. * 28:1] il olga 
TP „we in fruitful Nature inlet. 
from the Great Eternal Mind; 640 in UF e 
"Arcs of eee ring o ber,. 
2 | pry with r x ebe ds, 

e t cerulean On £ A * 
e Tings ans of the = 
Which he, to ſuit their glory with their heights 
es, that reel, as drunk OY 
ed all the tuneful ſpheres, - 


Aw Geis erbe, and poliſh'd all th ſtars... 255 


Hie fill'd e Sun's vaſt lamp with golden gun... 
D 


4 
„ 
F © 


n $2) 


He ſpread the airy Ocean w_ RE 


Where birds are wafted with their = rub 
Tuben ſung the bard how the light va s riſe | 1 


From the warm earth, and cloud che g ſkies, 


He ſung how ſome, chill di 7 2 airy flight, ' 105 8 


Fall ſcatter d down! in dew by night; 
How ſome, rais'd hig el in ſeeret dare denn. 
On the reflected points of boundin 
Till, chill'd pes cold, they ſhade * el plain, 


Then on the thirſty earth deſcend in rain 
How ſome, whoſe parts k 1 
Sink hovering through thee, in fleecy ſnow ; 
How part is n in filken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the graſs in glewy ſtrin 1 
How others ſtamp to ſtones, with g ſound 


Fall from their cryſtal quarries to the grund 


N. 


How ſome are laid in trains, that kindled fly, 

In harmleſs fires by night, about the ſky; . 

How ſome in winds b with im tous force, 9 
And carry ruip where they bend their courſe, ' 
While ſome conſpire to form a gentle breeze, 

To fan 8 8 and play among e 


Roy 


1 q 
. * | 
* 


WE ET ng as if the axis of the world 


BLA CKM ORE, | 47 


Was Pony, s and Heaven': $ bright towers were 8 


He ſung how earth's wide ove's command, | | 
x,” e 291 „ Hs? 
5 how the of planty, i R. 
And bound with lu lies fawn. | 
Till with the ſprin n almoſt releas'd {ONT 
From che dull weight, with which it lay en, Nut 
Its vige and makeg the teeming earth VWs WY 
Heave up, and labour with the fproyting birth: - bags bg 


The Are f freedom ſeeks in van... Pe. - 
2 . — chain; 1 * 
18 its 5 to a m ww a J 
| I male tn wide where tis fore d 2 & T4 
| 1 mg fon dn Je bring houſe, it rears | RY 

be APPEars _ pars. $4 fl 
Hen hop we the beauty of th grove, .. 3 10 
Whoſe trunk fierce {i can :arcely mare... | 
Hence grows 1185 cedar, hence the ſwpe Pe, 1 is 


Does round the elm its purple uſters twine. 
Hence pajnted flowers the ſmiling gardens bleſs,” 
Both with their fragrant ſcent an IT dreſs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows, "9 
Hence the blue violet, and bluſhing roſe.. 
HFle ſung how fun- beams brood rg. the — e 
And in the glebe hatch ſuch a numerous birth; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer dan, a off 


Turns putrid vapouys to a bed of worms; 


How rain, transform'd by this protifick power, nien 

Falls from the clouds an atiimated ſhower. |, 

He ſung the embyyo's growth within the womb, 

And how the parts their various ſhapes affume. 

With what rare art the wonderous "ructure' > * 

From one crude maſs to — 77 whe brought; 

at no part uſel i 'd-we ſee, 

monſtrous be,” 


Jone are forgot, ind more woul 


> #4. at 4 
„„ 
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ins 0 12 wifi of L. 
Tax breriey wh which 1 ecard oa 3 
ELIJAH FENTON, is not the eſſtct of indifference or 


negli I have t intelligence his relations | in 
ho ive + Country, — — I i 
te was Ki cabr Nowenftle in eee un pncient 
family®, whole eftate was very conſiderable ; but he Was the 
youngeſt of twelve children, and being therefore wood 


deſtined Toh Wen en was * a to 


WW He —_ * 11 Moy 3 1653 
and was the youngeſt of — — John Fenton, an at- 
torney at law, and ane of the coroners for the county of Stafford, 
is cher Ge nay S. fo the — 
toke upon 4 rent, 18 Ow nt Latin 
inſcription from the pen of hl on; 


ee, ng „ 
uutuu. 1 ITO 
ET s Juxta reliquias conjugis EY 
| FY THARINE 
forma, moribus, pietate, * 
optimo viro 3 


|  intemerats i in — fide, 
e ot virtutibus 1 intaminatis enituit ; 
,necnon ingenii | 
bonis artibus expoliti, 
ac animo erga omnes benevalo, 


W iri 


0 


EE EN To N. 


— to Camb „but, with 
and other ' virtuous men, who at that time of 4 
————— — whether well or 1 — — 
than intereſt, he doubted the le e government; and 


refuſing to qualify himſelf for publi the oaths 

required, left" the — — a degree; but never 

heard that the enthuſiaſm Wee rs him N 

tion from the Church, „ eee off e 
By this 


— integrity he ven dn e 
moner of re, excluded from che cegular modes of profit 
and proſperity, and reduced to pick up a Hyeliheod uncertain 
— 21 but it muſt be red that he kopt his 
name unſullied, and never ſuffered himſelf to be reduced; like 


of the fame ſe, to mean arts diſhonourable 
— mentioned Fenton, e him "wh 
Onour. * 


| The life that paſſes in penury, -muſt neceffardy jn ob | 
ſeurity. It is impoſſible to trace Fenton from es | 
| to diſcover what means he uſed for his fupport. d 

while to Charles earl of Orrery in Flanders, and 


tutor to'his/young ſon, who afterwards mentioned bim with 
reat eſtoem and nde nee, He wan in one time affiftant in 
ſchool of Mr, Bonwicke'in Surrey; and at another 
kept a ſchool for himſelf at Sevenoaks. 4 Kent, which he 
brought into reputation; but was perſuaded to leave 1 
by Were « more honourable ein 
ment. 
. 2 as he was a Non yror, ſeem n whayo been 


| e > ee He wrote with great zeal and aſfection the 

praiſes of 

ried £m ke of ne. when I (767 at the | 

| "He expe of bis g | 
and his 


wh 0 by an elegi r 


Wu pe Were . by rape or or ST — 


ee 1 . Wl Seen 

a magnum fut defiderium boaig one 

bans CR | es 
Fea) Anno --etatis ſuse 36. : 

ee Gent Mag. 1991, vol. IXI. p. 103. - op IN gef 

* He was entered of Jeſus College, and took a n bs. 


in 1 04; but it ap rs by the liſt of Camb graduarey 
that he e in 1720 t0 Dany Hall. N. "gy | 


wry" billing iy and iberally ex- 


a „ N T O N. 
neither the duke nor dutcheſs defred the praiſe, or liked the 


coſt of 
The e bf his poeny entzlel bim to the compan of 
the wits his time, . him to is comune 
him loved wherever he was known. ———— to 
5e are laſting monuments. 
2707 acoleian of poems, 1 ff 
By Pope he 1 in a ation that might have 
been of great advantage. when he was advanced. to 
— — (about 17 — feeling his want of litera - 
— — ye 
p t ſu is education. 
— 22 Feoteny — — — 


ſeeking, | There was now a proſpect of eaſe and plenty, 
Fenton had merit, and Craggs had generoſity : bt the kb 
pox ſuddenly put an end to the pleaſing expectation. 
When Pope, after the great ſucceſs of his Hiad, wadertvok 
the -Oayſſey, being as it ſeems, weary of tranſlating, he. de- 
[termined to engage auxiliaries. Twelve books he took to 
| himſelf, and twelve he diſtributed between Broome e. Fen- 
ton: the books allotted to Fenton were the firſt, the 
the nineteenth, and the twentieth, It is obſervable, that he 
did not take the eleventh, which he had before tranſlated into 
blank verſe; neither did Pope claim it, but committed it to 
Broome. Ho the two aſſociates performed thgir parts is well 
known to the readers of poetry, who have never been able to 
2 — — BM _ 
n 172 3 tragedy jamne 3 to which 
12 — g whoſe houſe i3 was written, * 
tributed dach hints as his theatrical ex 1 ſupplied, When 
it was ſhe wn to Cibber, it was rej by him, with the ad⸗ 
Lc by which be might e th 
| ent mi 
e which he could never 1 The 
play was acted at the other theatre ＋ the brutal 
of Cibber was confuted, though, perhap not aſhamed, by 
general applauſe. Fenton's profits are ſaid to have amounted 
to near a thouſand pounds, with which he diſcharged a debt 
contraſted by his attendance at court, | 
Fenton 14 to have had ſome peculiar ſtem 2 verſiſes / 
tion. Mariamne is written in lines of ten ſyllables, with few 
— — — y ad- 
mits but requires, as more nearly approaching to ogue, 
.. h orm that it cannot be thought 


caſual 


F. EN . O N. 4br 
eaſual z and - upon what principle. be to conſtrudtedily, is . 
iid .. ore fry nd ten ame | 
The mention of his play brings — — 
occurrence. - Fenton was one day in the company of 
his aſſociate, and Ford, a at that time too well 
known, whoſe abilities, inſtead of convivial mer- 
riment to the voluptuous and diſſolute, have enabled 
C They deter- 
mined all to ſee. the Merry Wives:of Windſor, which was ated 
that night; and Fenton, 9j — took AH to 
the ſtage- door; where the door-keeper - enq — 
7 e F | 
Broome, and Fenton. The name in che play, N Daf 
reſtored to Brook, was then Brome. 
It was perhaps after this pla that n ack in b 
the punctuation of Milton's Poems, which, as the author 
neither beer the original copy . was 
ſuppoſed capable of amendment. Lo this edition be pre- 
fixed a, ſhort and elegant aocount of Milton's ie, weitten at 
once with tenderneſs and integri | = 
He publiſhed likewiſe nie (1729) =. 'a very ſplendid edition of 
Waller, with notes often but too 
much extended by long quotations — Clarendon. Illuſ- 
trations drawn from a book ſo eaſily conſulted, e e org 
by reference rather than tranſcription. - ; 
| of his life was calm and pleaſant. | The re- 
lict of Sir William Trumbull invited him, b Pope s recom- 
mendation, to educate her ſon; whom he inſtructed at 
hame, and then attended to Cambridge. The lady afterwards 
detained him with her as the auditor of her accounts. He 
often wandered to London, and amuſed bimielf with the con- i 
yn nd Foy es Eaſthampſtead i Berkſhire, the ſeat of 
le died in 1730, at in 5 
lady Trumbull; and Pope, who had been always his friend, 
ff lines from Can of which he borrowed the to 
firſt lines from Craſhaw. ' 
Fenton was tall and 


ing t de 2 de l e le G gy 8 
an be fed with e 1 beer emer 
en might have 

. is ene ue, g. old — > bu 
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Of his morals and his converſation the account is uniform: 
3 never named but with praiſe and ſondneſs, as a man 


in the tngheſt roe amiable and excellent. Such was the 
character given | by che earl of Orrery, his axe 
is the of Popedy and fuch were Gd 

who could of his acquaintance. 


a former writer of his Life a Soryis told; which 
ie He- uſed, in the latter part of his time, 
5 rn ly viſit. At an enter- 

tainment made for the family by cer brother, — 
that one of his ſiſters, who had married 
abſent; and found, upon enquiry, chat diſtreſs — Hg 
ata — As ſhe was at no great diſ- 
tance, he refuſed to ſit at the table till ſhe was called, and, when 
— ce place; way eudal-to ſhow far" partioitar #:- 
tention. /- : 

 His:colleQion of poems is now to be conſidered. The ode 
to che San is written upon a common plan, without uncom- 
mon ſentiments; but its fault is its No poem 


ſhould be lo of which is only to ſtrike the 
withoutenlightening the —— — ties 


_— 
D e. A-blaze firſt plete, wn em ties 


OF. backs it is fafleient"to- Copy char k is an Seen | 


paſtoral, which implies ſomething: neither natural nor artificial, 
3 irregular, and therefore defeBiive. As 
— are pious, they cannot eaſily be new; for what 


ne en n 
N the 8 on Jfaieh nothi 7 favourable can 
be ſaid. Sublime — ſolemn proſe ding very e by a ws to 
(blank verſe; and che p — his original, by 
wes? . Bates, e 
ee 


- 


Of is potty qroms come are very telling, without 

chung to either n mne thought -0r-exprefiion. 

is tuniubley in chis competition; he tells the ſame idle tale with 
and does mot tell it ſo well. He tranſlates from 

Ov the Tame mart er e 


„ "2M as. 


PENTON? 403 


To examine —— by one would be tedious; 
His tranſlatiow from Homer into blank vs — en 
readers, while another om be had in | 
dreſſed to Lumbarde is no difagreeable 
— to the lord Gower was / — re 

eh 


the next ode in the En — 00) Dudes: 
en en ee 


ren 
eren 455 9918 0 eee 4 215 5 


iet * + 3 Hoc Ii 15 n 0 wy I. 5ST © A 
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WHATEVER 1 hae fad ef Renton is confirms ed by 
Pope in a letter, by whick/ enen, eee E 
e e _— RE n en ae 
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1 Intended to write to 
death of Mr. Faure 
informd myſelf & | 
is, that he felt a ark Decay, tho ſo early in Life, & was 
declining for 5 or 6 months... Tt was not, as I apprehended, 
the Gout in his Stomach, but 1 believe 8 a Complication 
firſt of Groſs Humours, as he was naturally corpulent, . 
diſcharging themſelves, as he uſed no ſort of Exerciſe. 

man better bore ye approaches of his Diſſolution WL > 
told) or with leſs oftentation yielded up his Being. 

Modeſty * know was na to _ and ye 8 


| 8 he had for all Sorts of Vanity & Parade, never 


more than in his laſt moments: He had a conſcious 


SitifaQtion (no doubt) in acting right, in feeling himſelf 
honeſt, true, & unpretending to more than was his own. 80 


he dyed, as he lived, with that ſecret, yet ſufficient, Con- 


tentment. 

As. to any Papers left behind him, I date fay 1777275 
but few ; 2 this reaſon, He never wrote out of Vani 
thought much of the Applauſe of Men. I know an! = 
where he did his =Y to conceal his own merit that 


and if we join to this his natural Love of Eaſe, I fancy we. 
mu 


b 


EP EN T.O N. 
little of this ſort: at leaſt I hear of 


N Y # a 0 * 
CA B31 4 13 F*t 


ins 2 r 
es; a to 
of reſpect, Gratefulneſs, & mutual 


I hall with | pleaſure take, upon me to draw; chis nil 
Chriſtian and 
re Truth may beſpoken-in a 
„& Poetry, I leave 
and more lively Writers, ſuch as loye writi 
iting & v Ne hs Ele? 
T. Report the rlubl one of any other man. So 
renounce 
I condole with you front my heart, on the loſs. of ſo 
man, and a Friend to us both. Now he is gone, I muſt 
a be has done you a many a good office, & ſet your charac- 
faireſt li light to ſome who either miſtook -youz'or 
Ideubt not he has done the ſame for me. 
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Gay. 


came acquainted with Gay, found Ke in his man- 
ners and u- that he ſeems to have received — into 


m ch laſted” t & ieir "ſeparations by death, Wich iy. 
known abatement on either part.” Gay was the general favou - 
rite of the whole aſſociation of wits ; but they they regarded him as 
a play fellow „ N partner, and treated e 
fondncts than At Fs : | wu! 
: Next) year h Frabliſhed Thl#hepberts PLAYS x Engliſh 
tale, i in which the i 5 are drawn from real life, ſuch as 
it appears amon the ruſti blot 2 land remote from 
London. Stee le, in ſome 2 Cuardias, had praiſed, 
Ambroſe Philips, 48 57 Paſtoral writer-'that yielded oni is 
Theocritus, Vir rgil,-and & had alſo pub 
ed Paſtorals, not pleaſed'to be . drew up a:Compatr: 
riſon bf his owt! compoſitions with thoſe of Philips, in which. 
he covertly ve himſelf the preference,” while he ſeemeũ to 
diſo wn it. Not content with this, he is ſuppoſed to have i 
eired 33 J hep beruf M dat, to Ir 
rieceflry y nate! with-minuterieſs;; rutal He muſt be 
! Too i grotineſs andi have made it:: 80 
far the plan was reuſunable ; but the Faſtotals are introdueed 
iP vn; written with ſuch imitation as they could attain.of 
ſelete lan; and by conſequence ini a/ ſtyle that wa 
never ſpoken nor written in any lan Nee +. place 
” But the effect of reality and truth | * eee even 
when the intention was to ſhew them  groveling ud 
Theſe Paſtorals became popular, and with de ght as 
juſt repreſentations of rural manners and vocupations,' by thoſe 
who had no intereſt uud geg rr anne 


of the critical diſpute. 

In 113 he brought a ;called Thr Wi of Bath upon 
the hapey but it received no applauſe: he printed it; however; 
and ſeventeen years after, having altered it, and, as he thoughts 
adapter ĩt mote tothe publick taſte, he offered it again to the 
town; but, he was: fluſhed with the ſucceſs of the 
rs ar's the mortificationto ſee it again rejected. 


n the l —.— queen Anne's life, Gay was made ſecre- 


Kar tothe ear of Clarendon, ambaſſador to the court of Hano- 
vel. This was à ſtation chat naturally gave him hapes of 
kindneſs from every party; but the quoen s death put an end 
to her favours, and he had dedicated his Shed Miet to 

Bolingbroke, which Swift conſidered as the crime that ob- 


ſtructed * * from he houſe 1 Hanover. , na 
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ee has ae bee atari lng Ae 


1717) he endeavoured to entertain the town with” 4 


A ALY after Marriaę 5 by comedy written, as there 1 is 
ſufficient reaſan 46055 lieving, dy the a dener of Pe 
and Arbuthnot. One repo of it 155 to bfi * — 
tempt Dr. Woodward 8 a man e 12 
contemptible. It had the 7 5 ich ſuch dra deſer ve: 
the ſceſ in Wich WoGdward was directl) — e mi- 
diculed by the NT of 'z mummy and 4 crocodile, dife- 
ſed the audience, and the performance Was driven 1 the” 
gi with general condemnation. 
is r rel as a man'eaſily Indited to hope, and 

yo Sei when Ms hop were diſappointed. | This is 
the charaQer'of a hero; but it nil naturally imply HOO. 
more gene © ves 4 ſoft and civil companion. Who- 
ever id 7 PLANS from others is diligent to pleaſe them; * 
85 he that believes his powers Rrong enough to force their own 

commonly tries only to pleaſe himſel 

Je had been ſimple enough to imagine that thoſe whe laugh-" 
ed at the dat de call it would raiſe the fortune of its zu- 
thor; and, finding 7 othing done, ſunk into dejection, His 
friends endeavoured to divert him! The earl öf Burlington 
ſent him (1716) into Devonſhire ; the year after, Mr. Pulte. 

ney took in to Aix; and in the following lord Harcourt 
invited him to his ſeat, where, during his viſit, two rural lovers 


were kill with ligh Ag. is icularl told in F 's 
rigs eons an. hs e ee To. 
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= returning, 40 his tndie,b BN wrote f crageqy A 


Cs which he was invited. to. 14 — before the 
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Ho reat for 2 other. 12 58 ys And fa 
down a wei ncels 
Fn ies ſcreamed, r. Gay, al Uthe 21 
— was to read his D 
The fate of Th Wen 10 29 ted af 13 Lane 
in 1723-4, L know nat now thought. himſelf. in fa- , 


vour, and u ndertook (1726) to; write 8 75 les 
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e wha he wrote to 
12057 gave a corr on, or a 1 

1 — it was wholly of his own eee it, 
neither of us thought it would ſucceed. a Me ſhewed 
I groves whey er reading it 9e | 
| Fl Fi Ku] [be e t. nn A1 » do E 5 = 
4 event; till 2 D overnea n 


1 who fr fee ext 
will do —it der ule 1955 it Sit in LL 


2 * 5 e 0 20, gave 
i 7 1 farther — te is own good taſte 4 | 
& 6 gartigular knocks ag any ane;novy,livi in Iſpoveri | 
218 the publick. He was quite zight in this, as, 
che goodnature of the audience appeared ronger and ſtron 
er exery act, eee ee ee 
s reception is thus recorded in the notes to 
| © This piece was received with greater appla 
i known. Beſides being in London _ 
« 2 27 without interruption, and renewed the next ſeaſon —— 
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2 e it i ſpread into all the g great-towns of England; 
. was played in mary places + hes eie and fortieth time; 
ie Bath and ref It made its progreſs” nit 
% Wis, ; Seotland,”'s in; Bret where it was performed 

wt Sealy ty e The ladies carrled 
« with them the favourite ſongs of it in fans, and houſes were 
furniſhed wich it in ſcreens. The fame of it was not coh- 
- © fined to tie author only. "The perfon who acted Polly, 
d till then obſeure, became all at once” the favourite of \the 
4 town; her pictures were engraved, and ſold in great num- 
& ders; her Life written, books of letters and verſes. whe 

2 ted, and pamphlets made even of her ſayings and 
Furthermore, it drove out of England ſ for — ſeaſon) the 
 Tralian' Opera, * which bad Drin "before. it for Th 


Of ds performance, what le ne is is 4 
was different, according to the A fene 0 opinion of its re 
Swift commended it for the excellence of its morulit) ＋3 

piece that © laced all kinds of vice in the ſtrongeſt and "moſt 
& odious light;“ but others, and among them Dr. Mer, 
afterwards archbiſh of Canterbury, cenſured it as givi 
couragement not only to viee but to erimes, by making a 5 
wayman the hero, and "diſmiſſing him at laſt unpuniſhed. It 
has been even ſald, that, after the exhibition of the 1 
Opera, the gangs of robbers were evidently": multiplied. 

45 Both thele deciſions are ſurely erated. The 7 
| knie many others, was plainly written only to divert, wit © 
any moral purpoſe, and is therefore not likely to do good; nor 
"can it be — without more | een than life re- 
quires or admits, to be productive of much evil. Highway- 
men and houſe- breakers ſeldom frequent the playchonſe, or 
© mingle in 242 diverſion ; nor is it pofſible for —— one 
to imagine rob with ſafety,” 
| Macheath rleved upon the ſlige. . t a. oh 3 

"This objection however, or ſume other rather 1 | 

brad obtained ſuch prevalence; that when G e by. 
1 under the name of Polly; it was ed by 
hamberlain; and he was forced to —— a 
| by «ode y a ſubſcription, which is ſaid'ts have been fo liberally 
ſtowed, that what he called oppreffionended/in profit.” Tel 
publication was ſo much favoured, that though the firſt part 
gained him four hundred 422 ber near thrice as much was the 
a — : 15 2 240. 
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He received yet another recomponſe. for ee i 
EEC 
into he was | 
letale the remaining part of. his life, The“ duke, pg 
dering his want of .ceeonomy, undertook. che management of 

his money, and gave. it ern wanted it. But it is ſup» 
n eee 

im or tenderne 
2 could overpower f 6 ſoon \ hong Res .dife 
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the fourth of „1732, and ws buried in 

ter, 3 1. Abe letter, Which 3 account of his 
death-to. Swift, was; laid by for ſome da 1 0 unopened, becauſe 

when he received b oe Was. impreſt wi the procenceptign of 

ſome misfortune. 

After his deach, ns publiſhed a ſecond volume of F ables 
more political than the former. His opera of Achilles was 
acted, and the profits were given to two widow, ſiſters, Wo 
inherited what he leſt, as his lawful heirs ; for he died without 
a will, havgh be ue . 5 pounds, There 
have appeared Jikewiſe under his name 3 comedy called the 
Diftreft e, ad the Rehearſal: at Cetham, a piece l u- 
mour. . vIERTO £1 + {LEY 44 1942. 36 ng "th 5 * {17 17's 

„The charadter eiten big, by Pope is this, chat *he was 
6..a natural man, without deſign, whp ſpoke: what he thought, 
Landi juſt as he thought: it! and that.“ he, was of a timid 
«, temper, and fearful of giving. offence. to. the great; — which 
caution, however, ſays Pope, was of no avail. 1 

A. ab he cannot b rated vgry; high. 12 van, 2s, 1 | 

female ctitick remark, ©, of a lower order.” He 
—7 not in any great degree the Aivinior, the ee 
ny Mad! owever muſt be al Rar . to 5. et 4 a 
pecies o compoſition, thou it be not o ighe 
kind. We owe to Qay the B Opera; à mode of comedy. 
2 ply wy was ſuppoſed to delight only 4 novelty, but 
by the experience of | f'a cent found o well | 
ted to the diſpoſition of a audience, that it 
is is likely to keep long polleſſion of; the ſage. Whether this - 
new drama was the produRt of judgement or of luck, the praiſe 
of Haas ren hs War and there are many wris- 
G Otten oh 1 che a0 7 Hein d n, . 
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ters read with more regte, deut ſuch mit 1 
lityleannot be attribute ane ah 45; it 
His Grft perfortianct; he kei, pelt u rt a6 eſe. 
ly planned and executed; it is never not ev 
D ro they prom 
ity debvers to lie 
otber thin * he open os or A Sos „ure of little value; / 
The . nututully eures from u Ur Aale bf Menus, 
1 and Minerva. 01 914 12e 100 nat. ear 10 
dhe Fablegſcem ed Re been »-favourite work; for: inping 
thed one" volume: he leſt another behind bim. Of this 
ind of Fables, che author does not —— I 
diſtin of ſettled notion; · Phædrus cv idermiy confpunds ,t 
with Tale, and Gay both with Tales: and"tM{lgorical Buh 
ia. A Fable, 2 — ſuch as 18 no. under code 
ou Keerhs to] be; It ine Rate, a narrative in which | 
beings irrational, and inanimiits} br log un 
non tantum fre, are, for the purpoſe of morul iriſtruction; 
d to ac and fpeak with human intereſts and ; 
To this deſctiption n not 
conform, / 1 ves now and then a Tale; dr n 
dy — j oy 
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 rv/ſmeoth' Jan the diction, though now-and.then a little o. 
ſtrained by the meaſure or tho i rhyme, is generally happy 
D r be —— 3/7 is ſpriglitly, 
various, and pleaſant!!! The filbje8t is el that kund ich G 
was by nature qualified't6 adorn;: yet fue bf chis deeurations 
may be juſtly wiſhed away. Anne migbt have 
done for Patty what i is performed y Vultan. The e | 
ance of Cleacina' is nauſeous and ſiperflucus p 
e6nld have been produced by 2 
mortals. | Horaceis rule ig eaten wen enſes; there is n 
n no difficulty'that yequired any ſupernatu- 
interpoſition. A patten hay | be made by the kammer of u 


mortal j and u baſtar — by luman ſtrumpet. 
On great and 5 
let and apparent fülſchobd. r 01 


Ol his ele Poem We Mick DN 
they are neither wuch 9 be 
ſedty of the Apparitiontis Er Wh rom tales of 
Poggis;- Thbeſe thit pleaſe leaſt are the pieees to hie Gu. 
liver gave occaſion z for who can much delight in the echo of 
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othir rifles of he — kind, — — id unworthy of” 
imitation. | "What the Icalians'call comedies from a happy con- 
cluſion, 8 calls a tragedy from a mournful event; but the 
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yo hv 0 a look work. A Paſtoral of an hun- 
dred lines may be Aue but who will hear of ſheep and 
goats, and myrtle bowers nnd purling rivulets, through hve a 
acts? Such ſcenes pleaſe Barbartam im the dawn of literature, 
and children in the dawn of life; but will be for the moſt 
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3 GEORGE GRANVILLE, or, as cher with, 
: Greenville, or Grenville, afterwards lord Landſdown of Bidde- 
ford in the county of Devon, leſs is known'than his name and 
1155 rank be ive reaſon to ex He was born about 

the ſon of 2 Greenville, who was entruſted by 
Monk with the moſt private tranſactions of the Reſtoration, and 
> r of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died i in the King's 
, at the battle of Landſdowne. 
"Ha early education was ſuperintended by Sir William Ellis; 
ria his progreſs was ſuch, that before the age of twelve he 
' was ſent to Cambridge *, where he pronounced a copy of his 

- own verſes to the rincels - d' Eſte of Modena, then 
dutcheſs of York, when ſhe viſited the univerſity, . 
At the acceſſion E, James, being now at eighteen, he 

again exerted his powers, and addreſſed the new mo- 

narch in 1 pieces, 2 which the firſt is profane, and 
the two others ſuch. as a boy might be expected to produce; 
© but he was commended by Waller, who perhaps was pleaſ- 

;o to find himſelf imitated, in fix lines, which, though they 

begin with nonſenſe and end with dũlneſs, excited in the young | 

author a rapture of acknowledgement, | | 


In yumbers ſuch as Waller's ſelf might uſe. 


It was probab] cee this time that he wrote the poem to 
the earl. of F Peter rough, upon his accompliſhment of the duke 
of York's marriage with the princeſs of n aue 


0 e Tun col B So univerſity er it appear: 
that he was —— Ty 7 the 's Degree 1 none” 2 
therefore, W of his birth ſome years back. | 
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imagination, and upo 8 hoon ndthing'eyer- 
| bark imprudent piety + Sy 
| the propagation of of Pope 4 Mend, 
However faithful Granville' might ve it .th ; King, 
or however enamoured of the ;Queen, he. has 
for ſuppoſing that he proved ei er the arti | | 
lence wich which the King's religion was 1 4 5 or ob- 
truded. He endeavoured to be. true at ns 8 ne K 

8 dee wen en le Lee 
N is regulated loyalty he tranſmj 
ſufficient 1 7 in the Pact rr Meth Which he wrote; to bi 

about 8 Eee ene 
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„ Your having no proſpect 4 ee commiion for 
4 me, can no way alter or cool my deſire at this important 
juncture to nyo my life, in e re ior 
« N King and my C ountry. nn Mts 5 03 al} 
+, * T,,capnot beat living under the e reproach of been 
4 « and idle in a country retirement, when every. man man who 
« 2 leaſt ſenſe of honour ſhould be propagirig. for the 
& he 
Lou may remember, Sir, with what reluctance I ab- 
| © mitted to your commands upon Monmouth's rebellion, 
« when, no importunity could bu with you to permit me 
« to leave the Academy: I was too young to be hazarded;: 
4 but, ive, me leave to ſay, it is glorious at an age to die 
« for one's country, and the ſooner t — rifice. 

« I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe was 
.< not..ſo.old when: he was, Re) en 85 
«of + @ 5 oy nor you. uf a when you mad 
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2 8 * e 3 Whip % regiments a at Hull ; but 
ne) — ab 903 op a 
bes 8 what 1 can. hear, d MHʒry ay prays well to gr King; 
« but they would be glad his miniſters were hanged. 05 
The winds hel, woo ſo contrary, that no ain g can be 
* fo ſoon as was appreiented'; therefore T m With 
pour leave und affſtanee, to be if readineſs" before anty at- 
tion cam begin. I beſeech Sit, moſt Hurnbiy anditholt 
« 2 to add this — dee jndulgerie more do fe mu 
oder teſtiawudes ich I aver conſtantly received of your 
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Have led in 1 eint und indeed ha for" fide 
few other — but thoſe of ſtudy in his poet! e 
the biographers TRAY the youn 7 rl ſon of x ounger' bro- 
her; A derforhifiar on by which bur anceſtors — ex- 
pew Joweſt fate" of penury and depends e is 
id, * er; to have preſerved himſelf at this Ui From 
Wiſgrace anch difficulties: by Gcohõnty, Which he forgot or ne- 
| Blefteg'i in life more advanced, and in 2225 fortune 
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the thunder of Dem upon the 'of Lewis. 3 N. 

He afterwards (it 1 050 had his eſtate again augmented” 
2 inheritance his elder wo 231 evil Ser del, 


6 ſtage, before the death of Dryden. Tels 


therefore ſunk into neglect, ng; praiſed It 
Dryden, and in profe by Pope. 
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raſſed by his profuſion, he went into Wen countries, with 
the uſual pretence of recovering his health. In this of 
leiſure yo retirement, he received the firſt volume of Burnet's 
hiſtory, of which he. cannot be ſuppoſed: to have approved the 
2 tendency, and where he cough himſelf able to detect 
e particular falſehdods. He therefore undertook the vindi- 
cation of general Monk from ſome calumnies of Dr. Burnet, 
and ſome NN of Mr. Echard. This was an- 


ſwered civill Mr. Thomas Ruzpet: ang Oldmixon 1 700 
more roug ghlyb e by Dr. Colbatch., 
His other performance i is a ace of his relation 


Sir Richard Greenville, ＋ lord Clarendon has ſhewn. i 4 
form very unamiable. So much is urged in this abe 
juſtify many actions that have been repreſented as cu be, 
and to palliate the reſt, that the reader is reconciled 
| part; and it is made very probable that Clarendon =. 
57 rſonal enmity diſpoſed to ink the worſt of Greenville, 
as Greenville was alſo very willing to think. the worſt of Cla- . 

bliſhed at his return to Engl land, 
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But by a critick of a prom? ganrons is takes up his book 
without any favourable prejudices, the praiſe already received” 
will be thought ſufficient ; for his works do not ſhew him to 
have had much comprehenſion from nature, or illumination 
from learning, He ſeems to have had no ambition above the 
imitation of F Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, and 
very little more. He is for ever amuſing himſelf with the 

puerilities of ay tree his — is Jupiter, who, if the 
Queen brin chien, has a barren Juno. The Queen 
is com ed of of Funo, Venus, and Minerva. His on 
the dutcheſs of Grafton's law-ſuity after having rattled a while 


with Juno and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Caffiope, Niobe, and 
the Proper He * Minos, and 3 at laſt ; 
concl its foll rofaneneſs. 


His verſes to ich are moſt frequently mentianas, 
have little in them of? either art of nature, of the ſentiments of 


a lover, or the language of a poet: there may be found, now 
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Dina YALDEN, the ſiach for of Me: Ichn Yalden | 
of Suſſex, was born in the city of Exeter in 1671. — 
been educated in the grammar-ſchool belonging to Magdalen 
College in Oxford, he was in 1690; at the age of nineteen; 
71 commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition 
2 . a man whoſe nate is fill ible — in che 
5 He became next 2 one of the ſcholars of Mag- 
dalen e, where he was guiſhed by 2 lucky accident, 5 
It was bis turn; one day, to qitbeioutic's declamation; and 
Dr. Hough, the preſident, happening to attend, thou cht the 
compoſition too good to be the ſpeaker's. Some time! the - 
doctor finding him's little irregularly buſy in the library, ſer 
bim ah/exerciſe for puniſhtnent; and, that he might not be 


deceived by any artifice,” locked the door. N as it thap= 


pened, had been lately reading on thefubje& ven, and 
duced with ktle ede dificulty 2 — Winch fo ſo pleaſed the 
preſident, that he told him his former ſuſpicions, and {promiſed 4 
to favour him. 45 36 9% £1 gil 7 2 

Among bis contemporaries in the college were Addison and 5 
Sacheverell, men who were in thoſe times friends, and who 
both adopted Valden to their intimacy, Valden continued, 
throughout his life, to think as probab y he thought'at firſt, 
| Vet aid not forfeit the friendſhip of Addiſon. . 
When Namur was taken by king William, Velden made an | 

There was never any reign more celebrated bythe poets = 
than that of William, who had very little regard for ſong him- 
ſelf bait happened to employ miniſters who pleated themſelves 
with che praiſe of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made i in a hurodgers poem of that 
1 a ben ade The 2 brd Laureat; in which, after many pigin 
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His crime was for being a felon in wk 
And preſenting his theft to the king; 

75 * 4 trick not 2 ws WS 

ut the laſt was an ĩmpu z 

Yet what he has ſtol'n was ſo little _ ſtealing, 
They forgave him the damage and coft : 

Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealing, | 
They had fin'd him 1. 


The poet whom he was charged with robbing was Congreve. 
4&2. pore en the death, te duke of di. 


In 1710 he hecue killow of the clog roll and next yoo 
into Orders, was With A uu 
28. 8 with 25 —.— and choſe 


lecturer of moral philoſopby, a honourable 
15 On 1 of bt * he wrote Gele, poem: 


E Fenn nd ih fon pr abit 
| Bop Next year he became doctor in divinity, and.foon 
aft reigned hs flor co rr 
his gratitude, gave the of their founder. 
| mts was made rector of —— a ed peat oining 
17 — and benefices in R pre 
res, of 2 Hains, and 
Ae had beige been choſen, in 1698, — Wen 
Hoa, upon the reſignation of Dr. 

From this time he ſeems to have-led a quiet and/inoffenſive 
life, till the clamour was raiſed about Atterbury's plot. Every 
loyal eye was on the watch for abettors or partakers ef the 
horrid conſpiracy and Dr. Yalden, having ſome. ACquaifitance 
| =O the — and We familiarly converſant with Wet | 


'* W 8 after, N. be Kaan . 24 YO) 
rg Dr. Arterburry retained the office by" AA ie be Kae 
an bis promotion to the Biſhoprick of Rocheſter. e 


Aneceeded him as preacher in June 1713. N. 
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ane day, by * Bond Ber in e 5 85 
words was a memorable hint of a RS 
he was os Ogg tion to © beware of —— 
doctrine, Which coming in at one es 
cc through the head, and goes 4 he ay 3 f 
Nothin 1 worſe than this appearing in his papers, and noevi®= - 

dence ariſing againſt him, he was ſet at liberty, - 5 
bigh 2 not be ſuppoſed that a man of this charaQer attained | 

grüties in the Church; but herNiY- retained: the friend - 


5 DET frequented the convorſation, of a wery numerous aud 
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it eher bind which, 
den he | charadher, was ſuppoſed -to be 
Pindarick. | Having ti; 6 —— as a modal, 
he has attempted in ſome ſort to rival him, and has ritten 1 
Hymn to Darkneſs, evidently as a counter-part to Conly's 

Hynm to Light, _ 

This hymn ſeems to be his beſt performance, and is, for 
the moſt part, imagined with great vigour, and expreſſed _ 
with great propriety. I will not'tranſcribe it. The ſeven - 
firſt ſtanzas 2 but the third, fourth, and ſeventh, are 
the beſt; the 5 in ſeems to involve a contradiction; the 
tenth is mn y beautiful; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth, are partly mythological, and' partly religious, and 
therefore not ſuitable to irs other; he might better have 
made the whole merely philoſophical. 

There are two ſtanzas i po this poem where Yalden ma aye 
ſuſpected, though Nr convicted, of having conſulted e 
Hymnus ad Unirdm.of awernus, 1 N ſtanza, which 
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afterwar wo eee 1 e Gia 
5 
rom the Cron. "He 
then vacated it, by marry Dublin... 
Tickell was not one A o wear AWA 
their lives in cloſets : wo I into the world, an 
was long buſy in paplick affairs; in which: he was initiated 
under the patronage: of whole notice be is faid.to 
8 are | * IN 
it would not have to 
ard fr py ami ve o be hol on Ree, 1 
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te. While now. perha with Dido's | -the rewe, -,;- 
And hears and tells the ſtory of their loves, / | ., 
Alike they mourn, alike 18 bleſs their 2 Mo 47k 967105 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made 24 great. 


Nor longer that relentleſs doom bemoan, 5 
"Which Vin d a . and an. un. | Troxnts. 
wig 7 / | / ; / Tl | b 


Or i in on por laurel? 'd . & vey | 
A Virgil chere, and a an Addiſon. a 
01. 


He TED IF other piece LY the 2. .. k ap- 
pearance of Cato, with Gy" kill, but not equal happineſs. 
"When the miniſters of queen Anne were negotiating with 
France, Tickell publiſhed The Profpett of Peace, a poem, 
of which the tendency Was = the nation from the. 
pride of conqueſt to the pleaſures of tran: De How far 
ickell, whom Swift afterwards "ay par iggiſſimus, 
— then. mrs op himſelf - mats ©» ihe, 6 now ht; 
Certain e N . promote 

2 l of | „ 0 Hus aftetwards be. 


5 ke Adding however he bete the ten chen in Wer, 
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; "The betten nelbegt or a6 e In Dicken 
puh licntio bf the firſt bock of the Zach 1, trams 

lated a by himſelf, an apparent” $4 ta Po 1 


of which the firſt part made its entrance 10 che world at 


the ſame tine. 
Addiſon dechrred me the II aten weve we — 98 
but that Tiekell' was the beſt chat ebe and 
with Addiſon, the Wits, his adherents: . were 
22 8 concit.” Oe toes not 2pptar to Hive Veen much 
is Fog," Fays he „ have the towh, | that is, the 
« mo = gy ide. Kit he remarks, © that it is common 
« fot | the” ſthaller party to make up in diligence what they 
« want 


a L . — 


TUCK ETI. *M 


4 want in-tumbers be appeals to the people s his proper 
_ «: judges z and if they are not inclined to condemn him, he 
u in lietle care about the high-flyers at Button s. 9 * 


Pope did not long think Addiſon an impartial j ; for 
he 'conſidered him as the writer of Tiekell's v The 
reaſons for his ſuſpicion 1 will literally tranſcribe from Mr. 
; Spencer's Oollection. 


d Pberg bad been — (ſaid Mr. Pope) between 
— "ins for foie riws'; — — Hong 
een 1n com together, for a ile, an 
L but at Button's eoffoe-houls — . uſed to ke him al- 
4 moſt day —On his meeting me there, one da 
4 in particu ; fe took meiafidey and Ad Ns ſhould be ghd 
4 to dine with mme, at ſuch a tavern, if I ſtaid till thoſe peo- 
| were gone (Budgell and Philips). He went accord- 
| zi and — dinner Mr. Addie laid, That he had 
1224 for ſome time to tallt with me; that his friend 
* Tickell had formerly, ꝓhilſt at —.— tranſlated the firſt 
„ book of the Mind; that he deſigned to print it, and had 
« gdefired bim to look it over, that ä beg tar 
* [ would not defire him — oyer my firſt book, becauſe, 
if he did, it would have the air of deuble-ealing,. I aſ- 
ſured him that I did not at all take it ill'of Mr. Tickeell that 
4 he was ng to publiſh his tranſlation ; that he certainly 
„ had as — 2 bt co trauſlate any author as myſek; and 
that publiſa ing both was entering on a fair ſtage. I then 
. that I would not defire him to look over my firſt book 
„4 M the Niad, becauſe he had looked over Mr. 'Tickell's ; 
«© hut could win to have the benefit of his obſervations on thy 
4 ſecond, which I had chen finiſhed, and which Mr. Ticke!l 
had net touched upon According 7 J ſent him * 
book the next E and Mr. Addiſon a few days after 
4 xeturned it, wien v dommendations —800n 1 it 


ä Tiekell was publiſhing 

G 8 „ ee e Mat, 1 met Dr. 'Youtig in the Maher 
upon our falling into that! the Docter 
2 5 1 ell's having had ſueh a 
. tranſlation ſo long by him He ſaid, chat it was inconceiv2 
able to him, and chat there muſt be Tome miſtake in the 
« matter; that each uſed to communicate to the other at- 
e ever verſes ume even to che leaſt things; that 
3 boomcan> could nog have berg hufted in fo long. a work 
. there withoat his knowing ſomething of the matter; and 


" * that he had never heard a ſingle word on it till on this 
g « oecaſion. 
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& coccaſion. This ſurpriſe ' of Dr. Young together with 
e what Steele has ſaid againſt Lickell in relation to this 
affair, make it highly probable that there was ſome under- 
4 hand dealing in that buſineſs; and indeed Tickelb himſelf, 
- * who is a very fair worthy: man, has ſince, in 3 manner, 
as good as owned it to me. When it was introduced - 

« into a converſation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pop 
4 by a third perſon, Tiokell did not deny it; which, cnſider- 
wy ing his honour, and zeal- for Naa friend, was the 

; « ſame as owning it.“ 10} 4303990 +. R320. 7 
Upon theſe ſuſpicions, with hos. Dr. IWogburton, dint 
that. other circum v8" BAR al inſhis St 

0 Sinking quotes this book as, the work of Addiſon 
To compare the two tranſlations would be codiouns the 
"palm is now given univexſally to Pope; but I. _ the 
- firſt lines of Tickell's were rather to be preferred ;, and P * 

ſeems to haye ſince bortqwed, 2 5 from! them in 
arg, Tickell gre 


*\correCtipn of hie on. 8&7! if 93-41 * 
When the Hanover lucceffen wis 
phat aſſiſtance his pen would ſupply. His Letter to Hurgnon 
ſtands by Tr it expreſſes contempt with 
"out and ſuperiority . without inſolence. 1. had the 
- ſucceſs mm it deſerved, being-five times printed. 22 
He was now intimately uiited to Mu. Addiſon, you 
ben he went into Ireland as. ſectetaryito: the lord Sunder- 
lands, . him thither, and employed him in public buſi- 
neſs; and when (1717). aſterwards he roſe to be ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, made him under ſecretary. Their friendſhip 
| ſeems to have continued without abatement; for when 
Addiſon died, he [left him the charge of publiſhing his 
1 Flow with 3 ſolemn arenen @: we er 


'To theſe mocks. he prefixed © an elegy on 8 
" which could owe none of its beauties to the afhſtance 
which might be ſuſpected to have tr or embel- 
| liſhed his earlier tions ; but neither de ae be nor * 
ſon ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
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unmentioned the longeſt is 


but the fiction unſkilfullz compounded of Grecian Deities 


and Gothick Fairies, . 2. ſpecies. of thoſe exploded 
Bein 


one of the — to the e 8. With ptr rn <Q. 
his perſonal character, he is ſaid to have * a man of gay 
converſation, at leaſt a temperate lover of wine and com- 


pany, ay! in his domeſtiok relations without ONTO : 
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; Or Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well remembered as 
a man eſteemed and careſſed by the elegant and the great, I 
was at firſt able to obtain no memorials than ſuch as are 
ſupplied by a book called Cibber's Lives of the Poets; of which 
I take this opportunity to teſtify that it was not written, nor, 
I believe, ever ſeen, by either of the Cibbers; but was the 
| work of Robert Shields, a native of Scotland, a man of very 
acute underſtanding, though with little ſcholaſtick education, 
who, not long after the publication of his work, died in Lon- 
don of a conſumption. His life was virtuous, and his end 
was pious. Theophilus Cibber, then a priſoner for debt, im- 
| as I was told, his name for ten guineas. The manu- 
ipt of Shiels is now in my poſſeflion. Bbq £ 
I have ſince found that Mr. Shiels, though he was no negli- 
enquirer, had been miſled” by falſe accounts; for he re- 
| that James Hammond, the author of the — was 
f the ſon of a Turkey merchant, and had ſome office at ince 
of Wales's court, till love of a lady, whoſe name was Daſh- 
wood, for a time diſordered his underſtanding. He was unex- 
* tinguiſhably amorous, and his miſtreſs inexorably cruel. 
Of this narrative, part is true, and part falſe. He was the 
ſecond ſon of Anthony Hammond, a n of note among the 
wits, poets, and parliamentary orators, in the beginning of 
this _— was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by mar- 
r — — ſiſter . He was born about 17 10, and educated at 
/eftminſter-ſchool ; but it does not appear that he was of any 
5 | 5 5 Rt 2726 * ©  unjverity, 


This account is ſtill erroneous. James Hammond our author 
was of a different family, the ſecond ſon of Anthony Hammond, 
of Somerſham-place, in the county of Huntingdon, Eſq. See 
Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. 780. R. | 


u A M M ON D „ 


univerſity. He —— 2 .—— to the prince of) Wales, and 
ſeems to early into public notiee amd to have 
been diſtinguiſhed þ by-thoſs — friendſhip ed man- 

kind at that time in — the man ti whom: Were be- 
ſtowed; for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, and 
Cheſterfield. He is faid to have dided his life beriweeti plea- 


ſure and bopks ; in his retiremem forgetting the done. and in 
his gaiety loſing did ſtudent. Of 5e the ef- 
fects are here enhibited vf mel the Thy ies were written 
man early 2 and the Prologue not lon 55 his death, 

n 3 8 ho wks chöſen ins parti Nene er Fire in im 


wall, ebb one of thoſe who were elected CR 
inſuente am died nch Jer in f at _ 5 
ſeat of lord Chan His warn he moto Yo iti, ah "th 
1779 died 'unmarried.”” The character which Her lever be- 
queathed her was, indeed not Hkely to attract courtſhip: 1 


The elegies were publiſhed after his death; and wh — 5 
odor hore 


writer's nne was remembered with ſondneſe, 
with a reſolution: coradmire'thetts Phe 
face of the editor, who was then Wee et nt and is now 7 
by Dr. Maty, to be the carl of Chefte 6, raifed ſtrong pre- 
judices i in their favour. = 

But the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be reaſonably ſuſ- 
eu that S never read the poems; for he profeſſes to va- . 

them for a very high ſpecies of excellence, and recommends 

them as the genuine effuſions of the mind, Which expreſſes a 
real paſſion i in the language of nature. But the truth is, theſe 
elegies have neither paſſion, nature, nor manners. Where 
there is fiction, there is no paſſion: he that deſcribes himſelf 
as a ſhepherd, and his Neæra or Delia as a ſhepherdeſs, and 


talks of goats and lambs, feels no paſſion. He that courts his 


miſtreſs with Roman imagery Pars to loſe her ; for ſhe may 
with good reaſon ſuſpect his ſincerity. Hammond has few ſen- 
timents from nature, and few images from modern life. He 
produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to 
find in all his produ@tion three ſtanzas that deſerve to be re- 
membered. | 
Like other lovers, he threatens the lady” with Ying3 and 


what then ſhall filo: 


Wilt thou. in tears 49 — corls attend; 
Wich eyes averted light the ſolemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames aſcend, 

Then ſlowly ſinking, by degrees expire ? 
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49 ' HAMMOND 


T0 ſeoch che hovering foul be thine the care, Wim  / 1 
—_ Wich plaintive criesto/lead the mournful band; Nes 
4 eee. golden vaſe to bear. Mb 2:0 
| 4918 - And-eulbmy aſhes with fü) crembling hand + r 
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U ee mando io moins off % vil not ; bowad! 
19% 0 e vicdeura.dicheir.cofily kak, - bf tat 1340 
d Andall che pride of Alis o fragrant year Aden t. 
She chem che treaſures of the ſartheſt Euſt. 
And, Wach il mars precious, give thy teas n 2945 
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Os Mr. — — tie FR am notable to T7 any 

e was n faves) in Warwickſhire; 
his houſe, ' where he was born in 1692, is called Edſton, a ſeat 
inherited from a long line of anceſtors; for he was ſaid to be 
of the firſt family in his county. IIe tells of himſelf that he 
was born near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Wincheſ- 
ter-ſchool, and was elected fellow of New College. It does 
not appear that in the places of his education he exhibited any 
uncommon proofs of genius or literature. His powers were 
firſt diſplayed in the country, where he was diſtinguiſhed" 
as a poet, a gentleman, nee e Nn e 
Of the doſe ofhis life; thoſk who his Poets have 4 
ed will read with pain the following account, copied from the 
Letters of nen den A whom he — Slit. 
reſemble. i ae 9986 ect 


«Our, old friend Somervle is dead! I dad not ore? 


1 
5 


* £4 
© impute them to age, 4 to dare of eldcuniſtinces: been 
« of theſe conſiderations” wrings my very ſbul to thin on. 
For a man of high ſpiri n * ard 1 


< production) g y pleaſed the world; te be 1 

« threatened by 9 E to be 
b forced to oy — into r In: 
A : | 
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SOMERVILE. 


ul 19, 1742, 7 and was buried at Wotton, near Hen —4 


RT. c * * ripe 9 n 
* wot uy 


Ts rid of the pains of the mind, is a miſery.” — 


"His diſtreſſes need not be muck pickel: his eſtate is ſaid to 
be fifteen hundred a year, which by his death has de vol ved to 
lord Somervile of "an Abe His mother ane who lived 
5 e had a 1 of by png. <a ; 
t is WL ret that elf not r eng to ex. 
hibit horas of a writer, 2 leaſt mul be allowed to 
* ſet a good example to men of his own _ by de- 
of his time to ele 10 knowledge; and who has 
— the ſubjects which his poetry has adorned, that it 
5 praficable to be at once a ſxilful ſpartiman and a man of 
etters. 
Somervile has tried many modes of poetry; and though 
perhaps he has not in any reached ſuch excellence as to raiſe 
| — envy, it may commonly be ſaid at leaſt, that & he writes 
«very well for a gentleman.“ lis ſerious pieces are up 1 
times elevated, and his trifles are. ſometimes elegant. In 
his verſes to Addiſon, the couplet which mentions Clis is 
written wich the moſt exquitte delicacy of praiſe 3. it ext» 
bits ane of thoſe happy ſtrokes — are ſeldem attainod. 
In his Odes to Marlborough chere are beautiful lines; but, 
in the ſcoond Ode be ſhæws that he knew little ef bis here, 
oy EK. 2 of this pti nate —— ſubjects ate com- 
as require no great de thaught or energy 
— Ele ables. are 99 4. and —— 
—— curzolity. Ot his favourite, The Taue Springs, 
the fiction is unnatural, and the moral insonſeguential. 
In his Tales there is too much coarſeneſs, with too lit- 
tle care of language, and e er e 
ration. | 
His great work is his 8 which: do.utletods in his 
maturer age, when his ear was improved to the approba-. 
tion of blank verſe, of wibigh- however his two fult lines 
2 oe this poem praiſe cannot he totally - 
ied. He is. lowed by ierten do wait, wich great 
intelligenee of his ſubject; Which is the firſt xequilite to 
excellence; and it as impoſſible do interaſt the com- 
mon readem af verſe in the dangers ar nlesſuſen af the chate, 
he has done all atut traaſuion and vaxiety: mu ey eſteqt; 
and has with. great propriety anlargteid bis plan — | 
„ eee, ee of eee 
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Ir has been obſerved in all ages, that the advantages of na- 
ture or of fortune have contributed very little to the promotion 
of happineſs ; and that thbſe whom the ſplendour of their rank, 
or the extent of their capacity, have placed upon the fummit of 
human life, have not often given any juſt occaſion to envy in 
endow look up to them from a 1 it 
be that apparent ſuperiority incites 2 igns, and de- 
ſigns are naturally liable to fatal mi e e THE ge- 
neral lot of mankind is miſery, and the misfortunes of thoſe, 
' whoſe eminence drew upon them an univerſal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, becauſe they were more 

rally obſerved, and have in reality been only more conſpicu- 
ous than thoſe of others, not more frequent, or more ſevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinſick and adven- 
titious, and therefore eaſily ſeparable thoſe by whom they 
are poſſeſſed, ſhould very often flatter the mind with 
tions of felicity which cannot give, raiſes no aſtoniſh- 
ment; but it ſeems rational to hope, that intellectual gr 
ſhould” produce better effects; that minds qualified for great 
attainments ſhould firſt endeavour their own benefit; that 
they, who are moſt able to teach others the way to happineſs, 
ſhould with moſt certainty follow it themſelves, eget 
But this expectation, however plauſible, has been very fre- 

-quently diſappointed. The heroes of li as well as civil 
_ hiſtory have been very often no lefs remarkable for what they 
have ſuffered, than for what they have atchieved ; and volumes 
have been written only to enumerate the miſeries of the learned, 
and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. © 

To theſe mournful narratives, I am about to add the Life 
of Richard Savage, a man whoſe writings entitle him to an 


eminent 


- 


# 
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2 rank in the claſſes of learning, and wheſe migfortunes 


claim a degree of compafion, not always due to the unhap- 
- py; as they were oſtan the dee eee ee as: of 
a r aber. b en ood. c ee 
In the year 1697 Coe f Macclesfield, havin 
11786 fone time? upon very | terms with her 
thought à publie confeſſion of adultery the moſt obvieus and 


expeditious method of obtaining her lihenty; and therefore 


declared, that che child, wich which the was then great; as 
degotten by the Earl Rivers. This, ag may 3 
made her band no leſs deſirous of er. henſelf, 
and he proſecuted his deſign in the moſt 'effeualmanner; for 
he applied not to the ectleſiaRtical: courts fora diuoree, hut to 
the parlament for un act, by which his marriage might be:di(- 


-folved;* the nuptial contratt annuſled; and the childten afchis 


wife illegitimated-. Tunis act, after the 2 
| obtained; Hough Without the a of ſome, who cm- 
ſidered marriage as an affair omy 
judges“; ahd on Maren 3d Was 
Whoſe fortune, which was very 
Who Having, as well as her huſband, the. li 
another choices, Was in a ſhort eine married tu C 
1 While the Earl of Toth 7 was pring . 
is wife was, on the 1oth of January 269) rwered ; 
| 1 00 and the Earl Rivers, by appearing to conſider 
as his on, leſt none any reaſon to doubt of « the-finvetity 


of her geclaration; e bo was his er, and gave hm 
his on name, Which was by his inlertad in che 
regiſter of St. Andrew's rr 


ly left him to the care of his mother, whom, as ſhe was 


now ſet free from her huſband, he probably imagine kel 
to treat with tenderneſs the child he bed os 


to fo pleaſing an event.” A. is not F 


Vox. Wy tt | wo K* 


f 4121 4 Y os _ 


. This year was POTIONS ia Ach 1 mar- 


e in the face of the church. Sx1mon's Review. 
. the books of the Houſe 


| Diſs 4 £24 
we n chat dis i is 1 _ 10 of . nature 


* 
. that hath paſſed, where there was not a divorce firft obtained inn 
the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill Provedent, | 


e be of dangerous conſequence in the future. 8 
7 - rA. 7 | Rocuinarus, | 


. 1 


—— 


bim 
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5 with that tenderneſs which Ne 
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- what motives could be found to over - balance that natural. af. 
ſeltion of a parent, or what intereſt could be promoted by 
neglect or cruelty. The dread of ſhame or of poverty, by 
which ſome wretches have been ineited to n or t 
murder their children, cannot be ſuppoſed to have affected 
a woman who had proclaimed her erimes and ſolicited re- 
proach, and on whom -the clemency of the legiſlature had un- 
deſervedly beſtowed a fortune, which would have been very 
helle w nihel 8 which the care of her child 
«could have brought upon her. It was therefore not 
-- that! ſhe would de wicked without temptation; that ſhe 
would look upon her ſon from his birth with a, kind of re- 
9 — . — and 1 and, inſtead of ſu aſſiſt- 
ing him, t to ſee him { ruggling with 
n that ihe — e eyery opportunity of er | 
vating his — as obſtruQing his reſources, and with 
an i 22 lacable and reſtleſs cruelty continue her perſecution 
firft hour of his life to the laſt, 1 
4 Fo yr "whe whatever were her motives, no ſooner was. her. be 
born, than ſhe diſcovered a reſolution. of diſowning him; 
and in a very ſhort time removed him from her ſight, by 
committing | to che care of a poor woman, whom ſhe 
1 — him un her own, and injoined never to 
y N him of his true parents. 

Such was the "of the life of Richard Savage, 
Born with a legal claim to honour and to affluence, he was 
in two months illegitimated by the parliament, and  diſowned 

+ by his mother, doomed to poverty and obſcurity, and launched 
upon the ocean of life, only that he might be ſwallowed by 
: . or daſhed upon its rocks. 
* mother could not indeed infedt others. with. the ſame 
5 — As it was impoſſible to avoid the inquiries which 
the curioſity or tenderneſs of her relations made after her 
. - Child, ſhe was obliged to give ſome account of the meaſures 
ſhe had taken ; and her mother, the Lady Maſon, lc 
in approbation of her deſign, or to prevent more criminal 
centrivances, engaged to — with the nurſe, to pay het 
for ber gare, and to ſuperintend the education of the ch hild. | 
In this charitable office ſhe was aſſiſted by his godmother 
Mrs. Lloyd, who, while ſhe lived, always upon him 
e 1 11 5 
f y 3 but ich happened in his tenth 
year — another of che misfortunes of his. childhood ; for 
þ ſhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loſs. by a lega- . 


10 


— ponnn, *. * hy _— OT 


* 


* 


account of him, with an importunity not to be 3 
determined at leaſt to 


expect herſelf, though he ſhould loſe it. 
This was therefore A ct of wickedneſs che e 
defeated, becauſe it could not be ſuſpected; the Earl did not 

E bra of exilt in a human 1 mother that 


K [WM 
his dailn, to theltet him from opprefiio eee 
the aſſiſtance of Juſtice; her will n er | 
aol 0p pr nit bent ak 

He was, however, Hot yet wholly abandoned. The Lady 
Maſon till continued her care, and directed him to be pla 


at a ſmall <{ehool near St. Alban's, Where he was 


called by name of his nurſe, without the leaſt ehe 

that he Ta dat to ary Seher r ome great 31 

Here he was initiated in literature, and paſſed" 'thrbup h''ſe. 

verãl of 1 wi — 8 rapidity 4 Wich what ap Plaue 

| cannot now Nec, $ he poke With felpeck e 
his maſter,” it an 


ble that the mean rank; in which! 
not ' hinder his genius from being diſtin- 
d. 1 Ry den benz rewarded dg F in ſo 
wa Nath ho hene! Achern and rewards; ie is not Ms 
Iy chat chey were gained but b 42 nius and induſti 
It is very Feafonab to conſecture, tſiat his app ication 5 
equal to his abilities, beeauſe his improvement was more thin 


portioned to the opportunities which he enjoyed; nor can 


it de doubted, that if his earlieſt productions had been pre- 


ſerved, like thoſe: of happier ſtudents, we might in ſbme re 


found vigorous ſallies of that ſprightly humour which diſ- 


tingyiſhes The Author ie be let, and in others ſtrong touches 
of that ardent imagination” which Painted the ſolemn ſeenes 
51141 Nn 


of The Wanderer. 


While he was thus cultivating his genilis, his father 
Earl of Rivers was ſeized 1 a diſtemper, which in a' 
time put an end to his life#,” He had frequently Ik = i 
after his ſon, and had always been amuſed with Fallacious and 
evaſive anſwers ; but, being now in his own opinion on h 
death-bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him 
his other natural children, and therefore demanded a 


poſitive 


denied. His mother, m_ could no longer refuſe an anf wet 
ive ſuch as ſhould cut him off hore? 


ich com affords, ne! dd 


from that happineſs 


declared that he was dead ; which is perhaps the firſt inſtance 


of a lye invented by a mother to deprive her ſon of 2 roviſion 
which was deſigned him by another, and which the ould 


\ 8 3 4 would 
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een 2 herſe therefa 
8 had in his his will CG — n „ prides *. 
ne ſame craelty , which, incited his Saber to 5 
his proyifien. Which had been intended him, pro 
1 
Ge ban e dg 


in a ſhert ye to. another — here 
| 2 diſp 2 
N 1211 + rag a A 
2 


dat an 
ſe hex tel 


2 face 245 | wicked 
1 * ST; 
Cake 6 mw — agu 
Uo Io ** de ** at 

n to ſlavery and want, 
E and 


Kaen e . "init 

"Being binder, by een means, from bn g him 
into another country, ſhe formed ſoon after a 1 for 

ing ing him in poverty and obſcurity in his own ; and that his 
Mgtion of life; if not the place of his reſidence, might keep 
Rum for ever at a diſtance from her, ſhe ordered him to be 
placed with a ſhoe · maker in Holborn, that, after the uſual 
"ne of trial, he might become bis apprentice s. 

It is generally reported, that this project was for ſome time 
tucceloful, and; the Savage was employed at the awl longer 
chan he was willing to confeſs ; bod dee denn 
advantage to him, that an unexpeRed diſcovery determi 
him to quit his occupation. EP 
About this time his nurſe, who had always treated him 2s 
den own ſon, died; and it was natural for him to take care 
. her death were, as he imagined, 

become his own: he therefore het eng opened her 

1 and examined her pape ng which he found ſome 

etters written to her by the 71 on, which i 
him of his birth, and fk reaſons for which it was conceal 

He was now no longer ſatisfied with the employment which 


9 bim, but though he ud. right 2 


* * Sarage' es * — 


we. affluence of nen Wee without Re] 
applied to her as her'ſon; and made uſe of art to awaken 
her tendernefs, and attract her regard. But neither his letters, 
nor che 8 of tho friends which his merit of bis 


diffreſs red him, made any impreſſen upom her mind. 
She ſtil! reſolved to Hoe age ons gba e 
diſown Nm BT 5 LIFTS 

It Was to no 7 unt be mel denthyiſolicited ker to abt 
um to fer her; 1 with ac hs moſt vigilant wo. 
cation, l Weg Nt to he excluded/from her 
whomſoever he might be 3 and what een foover 
he might give for ee LIK. parte 
„Savage was at the py 10 touched with) che be 
of his real mother, that it wWäs his frequent practice to 
walk in the dark evenings®'fo for ſeveral hours before her ec 
in hopes of ſeeing her as he might come by” accident to 
84 or 'crofs' her apartment with a candle in her 

an | 763 

But bens neren were wir elkoch for 
be coullf neither ſoften her heart nor open her hand a 
was reduced to the utmoſt miſeries of wanty while he was 


endeavouring to awaken the affeckion of 'a'mother; He was 
therefore! ol to ſeek ſome other meins of ſupport z- bd” 
laving no jtofetſion, became by neceflity an uf. 
At this einne che attention of the Iitetaby word was engrof- 
fed bythe" rcontfoverſy,- which -BHed the preſs with 
fog ets,” . wich Gifptants Of til 
100 0 As f 1 he made choice for his firſtattempt, 
without ay other knowledge of the! queſfion than he 
bad exfually | fron Eonverſations'p iſhed. 4 potin 
againſt che Biſhopy. | % 507 


What” was the Tacos or ge of N ene 
know not; it was probably loſt among tiſe 'iniu 
pampfilets to which-that diſpute gave oecaſion,/ Mr Savage 
” hitnfelf in 4 little time aſhamed of it, and endeavoured 


1 it, by deſtrojing all the copies tar” hs could 
"He Git attempted 2. mote atnful kind of \ writings, et 


: his ei — xr fer to the Atop . 
om 4 Spani Which was * 
was 9 * by him' to Mr. ts who, hav 

| e me 
nr AC r Nin „ 5 


= See the Plain Dealer, 5 un , 
+ It was called The Battle of the — R . 
Tod Jacob's Lives of Gs Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. c 


. SAVAGE 


—— 12 IN A 4 ith angther 3 8 
rowed Jikewife from the Spaniſh, but with little better ſuc- 
ceſs than before: for though it was received and ated, yet 


th — ſo late in the year, that the author obtained no 


antage from. it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard 
ee Wills, by wha, he. wag pitied, are pad 


Dir Richard Steele, boring pe By in his 33 with al 
the ardour of | benevolence which conſtituted his character, 
promoted his intereſt with the utmoſt zeal, related his miſ⸗ 
fortunes, applauded bis merit, took all the opportunities of 
cxecommending him, and aſſerted, that dc the inhumanity, of his 
7 — had given him a right to find every good man his 
err.“ 
Nor was Mr. dune admitted to his acquaintance only, 
but to his — of which he ſometimes related an in- 
lance tod ee to be omitted, 2s it affords.a very 
| gui idea of his patron's character, 
le was ance Sacred by Sir Richard, wich an a of f. the 
"utmoſt importance, to come very early to his houſc 
morning. Mr. Savage came as he had: eee Jn 
chariot at the 3 and Sir Richard 1 for (om _ 


ready to go out. What was intended, and hi e wat 
to go, Savage could not com; „and was not willin 
enquire; but nee |. himſelf with Sir, Ri 10 


The coachman was orde red.to drive, ang burried with 
the utmoſt —— wa ck Corner, w re they ſtop- 
N e Sir 
ichard then el him, that he intended to 8 a 
| phlet, and that he had deſired him to come. thither that 
e might write for him. ſoon ſat down to the work. Sir 
Richard dictated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had 
been ordered was put upon the table. Savage was ſurpriſed 
at the meanneſs of the entertainment, and after ſome befitation 
ventured to aſk. for wine, which Sir Thr d, not without re- 


OY Ow” to dhe he. a4 then- raed: their 


ge fifth e 


| * * Thiepla ee firſt in oe, aber in 12m0, 
ti | | 
ZI In 1687 


| 7 p ? 
a „ N 4 


; Sv. Ar *. 
dinner, and proveded in het pamphlet, which they concluded 


in the afternoon. - 

Mr. Savage: then imagined his taſk. over, and e chat 
Sir Richard would call wil for the N and return home; 
but his expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told him 
that he was without money, and that the pamphlet muſt he 
ſold before the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was there», 
fore obliged to go and offer their new production to ſale for two... 
guineas, — with ſome diffic — obtained. Sir Richard | 
then returned home, havi — only to avoid his 
creditors, and compoſed to wo dilfhargs, his. 
reckoning d e 

Mr. Savage ae e only camo N : 
though it has 1 to his life, — „„ Sir 
Richard Steele having one day invited to his houſe a great 
number of news. the firſt quality, they were ſurpriſed at. 
the number of liveries which ſurrounded the table; and after 
dinner, When wine and mirth had ſet them freefrom the obſer- - 
vation of à rigid ceremony, one of them enquired of $i; -.. 
Richard; how ſuch — train of domeſticks could be 
conſiſtent with his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly confeſ- 
ſed, that they were fellows of whom he wo ld very willingly 
be rid. And being then aſked why he did 2 fas 4 
declared that — were bailiffs, who had : 
ſelves. with an execution, and whom, my gn: rn 
fend them away, he had thought it convenient to-embelliſh 
_ liveries, that ey might do him e while WF - 


| His friends were/diverted with the expedien ty and by pay! ng 

the debt diſcharged their attendance, having obliged Sir Richard 
to promiſe that they ſhould never again find bm graced with a 
retinue of the ſame kind. 

Under ſuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to 8 
prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the misfortunes | 
which the want of thoſe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his Lo might beju ly imputed to fo unim- - 
proving an example. = 

wage: the Kuddel of Sir Richard end in common fa. 
vours. opoſed to have eſtabliſhed him in ſome ſettled 
ſcheme of 1 and to haye contracted a kind of alliance wich 
him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, on whom be in- 

tended to beſtow: a thouſand jg ut though he was al- 
ways lav iſh of future bounti conducted his affairs in ſuch. . 
a manner, that he was yery e 
ae bas 0798 eee, and, as he ern % 
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21 ſum which he had offered; the marriage was 
In the mean time he was officiouſly informed, 'that 
| * had ridicufed him; by which he was ſo much — 
7 that he withdrew lowarice which be had paid hin, 

never afterwards admitted him to-his houſe.  - - 
is not indeed” unlikely that n hie impru- 
Pt repre 5 to the malice of a 'talebearer; for his 
pation dad many follies, 2 as his diſcernment (eaſily dif. 
covered; his im ſometimes incite him to men. 
tion too kidie A ——— of the world is ſuſ· 
Friends wee Har iu — is very oommon, and that 
there are few who do not ſometimes, in the wantonneſs of 
htlefs mirth, or the heat of tranſient reſentment; ſpeak 
of their friends and benefatore- with levity and contempt, 
- thoughin their cooler moments they want neither ſenſe of their 
kindneſs, nor reverence -for their virtue; ehe fault therefore 
of Mr. Savage was: rather negligence than ingratitude; but 


Sir Richard muſt likewiſe be acquitted of ſeverſty, for who is 
there thar ean patiently bear contempt from one hom be hey 


relieved and ſuf wbeſe eſtabliſhment he has ee, 
and whoſt intereſt he has 5 
Ne way now abandoned to lbs when any other 


gien ren # man, wo; whatever were his abi- 
lities of Milf as an actor, deſerves at leaft to be remembered 
for his virtucs*, which are not e 


4 


1 


* "ha it is loſs to ee 8 3 1 ation | 1s of 
ten 1 ſhall inſert another inſtance af Wilks's forges 
very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman at Dub 
lin, being hindered by an iment in his pronunciation frum 
engaging in orders, for which his friends de ſigned him, left hin 
own equntry, and came to London in queſt of employment, bat 
— ee and 1 3 . mere 
preſfing In this diſtreſs he wrote a „ and offered it ta 
the pla gers by whom it was. rejected. N dps 4 his laſt hopes 
defeated, and he had no other er than of the maſt deplo - 
rable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though 
not perfect, at ſeaſt worthy of ſome reward, and theretors N 
offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with ſo much 
diltgenice, that the houſe afforded” him ' a confiderable ſum, with. 
which he went to Leyden, applicd himſelf to the ftudy of ply . 
fick, and proſecuted hig deſign with fo muck dfligence ant fue: | 
cee, that, 'when Bit Boerhazvwe was defired b. the Orurtia to 
reeonmiend p to introduce into Refi: the maar 


er perſohs 
and} ſky of phyſi, "Di; Srich we, one ef beit e he 
Ins 8 | . Hh, 1 40 


4 
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rn Br: ym im others. Te be” 
2 — degres of merit 
Ea — 


Fee are ce relief, 
e e eee eee b — 
diſtreſſes ,. but — yo e — Ki e 


M47. e . 
—— boi bundred and fifty 
re this man, that fen 
promiſes of any advantage to him were His me- 

ther was infected, among others, with the | 
the South Sea trafficl z andy having been in her 
expectations, refuſed to pay what perhaps e but e 
proſpecd of ſudden affluence prompted her to 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendſhip o? mY 
Wilke, he was conſequently an afliduouy: IRE 

theatres; and in a font time the amuſements of the ſtage took 
ſuch» poiſſeſſiom of nh fon: engvey: was abſent thom » | 


in ſ⸗ 
| ee ee 
quaintanoe of the players, arid, among others, of Mrs, Olds" 
eld, www fo e e 
touched with his misfortunes, that ſhe allowed him 4 fettted: . 
penſion of fifey duos eee 


gularly paid. +. 
That this: a&-/of- 2 hoping 4 


and that the good actions of A Aus. Oldficlit may not he fullied 
by her general character, it is proper wo mentiom ther Mir. 


Savage often declared, in erte terihs; chat eee, 


ſaw her alone, or in any nn ge than behind che ſrenes. 
At her death he aa e, to ſhew his gratituds in . N 


ee 2 rr gr eee 


* : 1 
rer 2 >< {463 7- 


bad Klee 1 — penfio ſhite or bits u: 
his arrival, and was one of the chief p yficians at the Ruffian | 


A. Letter Gam Do. Sich in Neffe to Vis, Wilks i n 
| od's Hi ſtory of the St R. 


court. Dr. 


. N e e author of his r, kicks 
was 777 "Dr Þ-. * 


| madneſs oft © 


a | 
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but did not celebrate her in elegiese, — knew that 
too great a profuſion of praiſe would only have revived: thoſe. = 
_ faults; which his natural equity did not allow him to think leſs, 
becauſe they were committed by one who favoured him: but 
of which, though his virtue puld not endeavour to palliate 
them, his gratitude would not On him to Kr, e 29" 
y or "Gffuſe:the cenſure, . 
In r an | Spipacitunity: of - 
mentioning” her; hut celebrates her not for her virtue, but 
22 „an excellence which none ever denied her; this 
the only erden . with which he has rewarded ber libe- 
rae perhaps he has even in this been too laviſh of his 
He ſeems to have thought, that never to mention 
would have an appearance of 3 
— to have dedicated any particular ber 
memory would have only betrayed an officious 1 
that, Without: exalting her character, would have depreſſed his | 
con. 
He ee by n kindoefs. of Mr. Wilks, the ad. 
vantage of a benefit, on which occaſions he otten- received un- 
common marks of regard and compaſſion; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt to conſider him as an 
injured nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themſelves obliged, without ſolicitation, to — every 
D wb him by their countenance and pa- 
8 ut he had generally the mortification to hear that 
the —— employed to fruſtrate his 
, applications, and that ſhe never left any expedient untried, by 

which he might be cut off from the polibility of ſupporting 
life. The fame diſpoſition ſhe endeavoured to diffuſe among 
all thoſe over-whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, 
and indeed ſucceeded too well in ber deſign; but could not 
* pagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for ſome 
whom ſhe incited againſt him, were aſhamed of 
tir de eee that relief which they never 


ve him. 
"bh this cenſure l do not indifcriminately Fn all his rela- 
tions; ſor he has mentioned with gratitude the humanity of 
one lady, whoſe name Lam - now unable to recollect, and to 


hom e Hows e er ihe ks: 


—_ 
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Chetwood, e We death, 


22 
which he EN to 7 . 8 See, dom of of che Stage, 
N. 206. err IU 4D Jah „ 


3 
* 


„ 
"Fd 


Rr Yi 1.4 Wu? 


| | 8 A, V; A. G. E. | | 
ated well in . oppoſition to influence, 


©, 
he puniſhment which, our laws inſlict ,on'thole f 
who bed i their intens hy err gram 10 has, a Re 


for havi 


_ 


ever been n conteſted but if they deſerve death who 2 5 5 


child in its birth, what pains can be ſevere enough for her 


forbears to deſtroy him n only to inflict ſharper, miſeries 7 


him; who prolongs his 1 only to make him miſerable ; 
who, 3 K without care and without pity, to the malice 
of oppreſſion, the caprices of chance, and the temptations of 


poverty; who. rejo ſee him overwhelmed wi calami- | 
15 5 when a e induſtry, or the charity of 22 | 


has enabled him to riſe for a 1 time above his miſeries, 
* ier di diffreſs? n 


es him agai in into his 
plunges 3 9 7 of his friends not affordin 1 os him. any Sue Fe 


ap and the pro ſpect of j improving his 
his acquaintance neceſlarily leading him to places 
he found it neceſſary ® to endeayour once more at dramatic 


ne by entarging ging 


for which he was now better qualified by a more ex- | 7 


tenſive knowledge, and longer obſervation. ' But pb 17 
unſucceſsful in comedy, though rather, for want of opportuni- 
ties than genius, he refalved to try whether he would not by 
more fortunate. in exhibiting a 


ally 
The ftory.which wars. yoo: ee 


: T a fto1 7 well ages the ſtage, e 
perhaps not far enough r 1 from the preſent 5 e to ad 

properly the fictions neceſſary to complete the . 

mind, which naturally loves truth, is always moſt "6 


with the-violation of thoſe truths of which we are "moſt 2 
tain; and we of courſe. Conceive, thoſe facts moſt ertain, 


which ap roach neareſt to our own time. 
Out If this ſtory he formed a tragedy, which, if the Cir- 

cumſtances 4n which he he wrotp it be conſidered, * afford at 

once an uncommon proof of ſtren pf br of genius, arid 28 

of mind, of ſerenity not to be rul ech and an it 

to be Wa ee | 


employe 
often without meat; nor had he any other conyeni 


1, 5 


ſtudy than the fields or the airs allowed him; there he uſed 


to walk and form his ſpeeches, and afterwards' ſtep into a ſhop; 
beg for a few moments the 222 
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erpence, 


% be f. and wrt 


LO 


During a conſiderable part of he tine in hich” 1 * | 
YT upon this performance, | he was without lodging, and 


* 
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Gen ah ita compoſed upon paper which be bad "Picked 


nt from Want of genius, and. mult rather 25 te Jo 


provoke cenſu 15 
e clngts the wag Was finiſh. 
there yet remained the, Tab ur of intro act 12 


Gier 


2 very high degree vexatious 755 dilguſtin r; avm Meas 

intereſt or reputation, he was obligi 2 fa 155 Hitdfelf 

to the players, and admit; with whatever 'rehus th, 

emendations of Mr. iber, wich ea Iways 1 by 
of his erformance. Webs ets 


nc 


ice pen e & a Kite" thus di reſſed act per- 
its, faults ought furely t to de imputeck to a ca y dif 


tage, an e EOS to ay I genüge 1 0 in 


e had indee in M r. Mr. Fri dnt critick of A yery ate 


ent 2 5 2 whoſe friendſh received great” afſiſt 
We occaſions, and whom 677 5 5 mentio oned but” wi 

utmoſt ten "at and regard. He had been for ſort tim 

inguiched by him with very particular Kindneſs, and on-this 


occalion it was natural to ap "to him as an” auth of an 
eſtabliſhed” I, He therefore ſerie this tra Be 75 ro. hirn, 


with a ſhort copy of verſess, in which he defied his erree. 


tien. Mr, ic; BY, hols dar, and pong are generally 
| "with fi $ requeſt; but ag del is re- 
marka Fay for f of ſentiment, and ' bold experiments 
in-language, Mr. Savage did not think this play much im- 


prove by bis! 3 and had even at that time 455 courage | 


420 re & ſeveral es Ws culd not approve; and, 
8 fill more laudable, M Ps Fl had the generoſity not to 


' feſent the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the prologue R 


and epilogue, in which he on, the cireumſtances of the 


author with great tenderneſs, _. © "0 


. Aﬀer all theſe obſtructions and compliances, he was only ; : 


le to bring His play upon the ſtage in the ſummer, when the 
5 8 he tf 


ch W. rate had retired and were i _ poſleſion of the 
os or their own vantage. E r. Sayage 
— was admitted to jet part of 55 Thonizs Se k 


which r he gained no great reputation, the' theatre being a pro- 


for. which nature ſeems not to haye deſigned Him; ' for 


Vince 
Ml Reiter bis. * FN nor Fe were ſue | as were ex- 


7 


— 
+4. 


* Printed in che late Collection of his 1 
+ It was ated only three nights; the firſt on June 12, 1723. 
When the houſe opened for the winter ſeaſon it was once more 
performed, for the author s benefit, Oct. 2. R. 
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e< on tha ſtage; and he was ſp much aſhame | 
a Feduced 7 a8 a that he a 
his, > an ee. (vhs copy 0 e ä 


er e — een bs porfrmanc in 1 | 
through all the 3 had bean we | 
ay nip —— rocured him the notice and tem of 
eee eme 8 irn their ae Sor 
t 5b lay, ae, Finne and dadicmod, the, accumue 
| lated profits aroſe to an hundred pounds, which ae 
at that time a very large ſum, having been aer ee 


much N. 247 
e Dedizations, | for arhich be mona ten guingas 
thine is nothing remarkable. The. Preface contains a very 
liberal eneomium on the blooming excellence of Mr. Theaphi- | 
Jus Cibber, which Mr. Savage could not in the lattor patt af 
his life ſee bis friends about to read without ſnatching the — 
gut of their hands. The generofity. of Mr. Hill did e — 
on this: occaſion ; for after warde, when Mr. Say ns acct 
ſities returned, he encouraged a ſubſcription to a iſcellany 
of Poems in a very extraordinary manner, by publiſhing bis 
ſtory in the Plain Deglert, with ſome affecting lines, Which 
be aſſerts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the treat- 
ment received by him from his mother, but af which he was 
himſelf che author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. Theſe 
lines, 355 in bi e they were inſerted, had a very 
| — FI upon all but his mother, whom, by making 
more — they only hardened in her averſion. 
2 — not only promoted the ſubſeription to the Miſcel 
lany, but furniſhed likewiſe the greateſt part of the Poems of 
A it is compoſed, and particularly The Happy Man, which 
| W as a ſpecimen. Bey 
e fibſeriptions « of thoſe whom theſe papers ber Wan influ. . 
ence to patronize merit in diſtreſs, without any other ſolicita- 
tion, were directed to be left at Button's coffee-houle ; and 


Mr. Feat going uy a few ans TR wi. a 


„ To erben Try 1 6; ef Herefordſhire. Di. J. hs = 
_ + The Plain Dea ves 4 periodical paper, written by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. 1 Savage called the two contending pow- 
ers e 2 bit '7 
the character of che work was o regularly to riſe in 
Ms weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. Dr. 4 e 8 


SAVAGE 


of any efle&t from his propoſal, «found to his ſurpriſe 
enty guineas#, which had been ſent him in confequence of 
the/compatſion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic repreſentation. 
To this Miſcellany he wrote a Preface,” in which he gives 
arr account of his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon ſtrain 
of humour, and with a gaiety of imagination, which the ſue. 
eegß of his ſubſcription probably produced. cd 
The Dedication is aden bs Ape to the Lady Mary Word 
Montage; whom hs e Without be and, to co 
the truth, with very little artt. The ſame obſervation ay 
de extended to all his Dedications: his compliments are con 
ſtrained and violent, rover er without the grace of 
order; or the decency of ion? he ſeems to have 
written his panegyricks for the pears only of his patrons, 
and to imagine he had no other "taſk than to pamper 
them with praiſes however groſs, and that flattery 
make its way to the heart, without the affiſtance of elegance 
or invention. 
\ Soon afterwards the death of the king f furniſhed 1 a gener 
. for a poetical conteſt, in which Mr. Savage engag 
is WMlowed * have carried the e from hi 
I "G48 com- 


; ny -The n names of 1 0 * is generouſly w b0 bi 
| relief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not to 
be omitted here. They were the Ducheſs of C Kate, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady — Tots Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
. "Ducheſs — and Ducheſs of Rutland, Lady Stra fford, the 
Counteſe Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel 
Noel, Duke of Ranlavs, "Wa Gainſborough, Lord e 
Mr. John Savage. Dr. 1 „ 
1 the followir bee from it vil prove; "98 
Since our coun been honoured with the glory of your 
| « wit, aselevated and immortal as your ſoul, it no longer remains 
1 a doubt whether of ay ſex have firength of mind in proportion 
| to their ſweerneſs. There is ſomething in your verſes as * 
« tinguiſhied as your air.— They are as ſtrong as truth, as d. 
reaſon, as clear as innocence, and as ſmooth as beauty,— 
« contain a nameleſs and peculiar mixture of force and 54 
* which is at once ſo movingly ſerene, and ſo majeſtically lovely, 
Fe: Bl that i it is too amiable to . any where but in your eyes and 
e jn your writin 
4 As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
« flattery, I know not how F can forbear this application to your 
„Lady Ip, becauſe there is ſcarce a poſſibility that I ſhould ſa) 
„ more than I believe, when I . * 


# lence,” Dr.. J. 


LAY 


6 ” * 
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-- competitors: but Via not whether he Oe" by his per- 


e other advantage than the inefeaſe of his reputh- 
ugh it muſt certain rx} oy av wich Farther: Views 


tion; th 
that he N upon himſelf to attempt a ſpecies of w 
of which all the topicks had been long before. exhiaufted, and 


which was made at once 'difficult by the multitudes! Mat bdd | 


failed in it, and thoſe that had ſucceeded; 51195 = 1 8 1 


He was nowadvancing in'reputation; and thut fleijuently 55 


involved in 2 diſtreſsful Fab both appeared however to 


mi ; 
= the uh of November 


no Un of Mr. 805 8 L 
the firſt of the — — to . He Gould 


willingly have gone to bed in the fame houſey but there was 
not room forthe hole company, and therefote they agreed o 
ramble about the ſtreets, and divert themſelues with Tu ramuſe. 


* as __ offer themſelves till morni 
2 they happened unluckily to di 

Robi — ſe near Saane ere and and therefore 
went in. Merchant with ſome ruden 

was told that there was a good fire in the next 2 which 
the company were about to leave, being then paying their 
reckoning, ' Merchant, not ſatisfied with this 
into the room, and was followed by his. 


3 of 


— 


He chen 


petulantly placed himſelf. between the company and the fire, 
2 after kicked down the table. This produced a quary 

rel, ſwords were draun on both ſides, and one Mr. James 
Sinclair was killed. Savage, having likewiſe wounded à maid 
that held him, forced his way with Merchant out of the houſe ; 


but bein 
to fly or { 
companys and ſome ſoldiers, whom he called to his aſſiſtance. 

Being and guarded that night, they were in the 


intimidated and confuſed, without reſolution either 


morning carried before three juſtices, who committed them to 
the Gatehouſe, from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, 
which * * ey were 9 in the * 


3 


4 os 


upon nis fare aud hid" life 5 


> nk ok bo, N E 


ks lehr in 


wer, ruſhed 


y, they were taken in a back court by one of the 


» : 
4 $3 
i% 


Ron. EY WY 


e, 2 mere hewever treated with date 
| 0 em the ignominy of chains, and 
e 9 ae the comtmcn Kin l, but in the Naas 
41 = a 40 55050 

Au Wbeg che, day N in a 
4 pnviaal, . and the publick appeared to intereſt it- 

in a cauſe of concern. The witneſſes againſt 

| Ms, Somge ond bis © ends were, the woman ho kept the 
«houſe, which. was-2 house gf ill fame, and her maid, the 
men ho were in che dom wich Mr. Sinclair, and a woman 
of the town, who! had been drinking with them, and with 
hom one of chew had bees deen in bel, They ſwore in ge- 
neral, that Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
4G drew their Mord to jultify.; that Savage drew firſt, 
and je tabbed e ae be ie nor in a poſture ot 
_ defences. 3 commanded his ſword; that after 
be had; given the he turned pale, and would have re- 

Jo jy — the maid clung 1 
. pany endeavoured 10 detain im, from whom be broke, by 
ne the d bb N taken in a 
_ Brow 
|. Thete was-ſome dificrence. in bein depoſitions ; FFI 
1 — wound, another 5 iven when Sin- 
X Clair held hidzpornt towards the gr — — 
toy aſſarted, owe ration all: chis 
difference however was — — amounting to inconſiſt- 
eney; but it was ſufficient. .to-ſhew;,/'that the hung of the 
diſpute; was: ſych, that it was not eaſy to diſcover the truth 
with relation to particular circumſtances, and that therefore 
ſome ee ware to be made from the credibility of the 


teſtimonies. | | 
Sinclair had declared ſeveral times debe his Jeng, that by; - 


'  , received his wound from Savage: nor did Savage at his trial 
. deny the fact, but endeavo — to extenuate it, by urg- 
P die) 
0 ign, or premeditated malice ; r | 

jt by he 8 of ſelf-defence, and the hazard of 52 0 own 
life, if he had laſt that ap 


of giving the thruſt: he 
obſerved, that neither reaſon nor law obli 


a man to wait for 
the blow which was threatened, and if he ſhould ſuffer 
it, he might never be able to return; that it was allowable to 
prevent an aſſault, and to preſerve life by taking ag Wat of 


the adyerſary, by whom it was endangered. 
| d h the violence with which he etideavoured to 


7 ebe be declared, that it n 
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tice, or decline a trig), but to avoid the 4 
ties of a priſon; 


hebe intended co Ser at the | 
bar without bt 
This defence, Nt ik ore than an hour, * Nerd | 

| by the muiltiwds that * 0, not atten- 
tes roſpectful filence : thoſe who thought he ought not to 

EE RTE edna re 

e ore ye 

— abilities. © | 32 N Te IR 5 

The witneſſes which appearetl 5 Bim were we 
7 of roy which did not drehe. 'Cre 
| . mpet, a woman by whom were 
r. and à man by whom 7 2 were ſupported; and 
the character of Savage was by ſeveral perſons of Aiſtinction 


aſſerted to be that of a modeſt inofferifiye man, not inclined to | 8 


broils or to imolence, and ho had, to Nr been only 
known for his misfortunes and his wit. ee 


1 . with his uſual 0 and * 15 
up the evidence, endeavoured to exaſperate the 
Fd. as 2 avage uſed to relate it, with tis eloquent ha- 


ran | 
FG conteren of the jury, Wee Ye 
vage is 3 5 | 
1 the j De 
© much finer clothes you or 1 * of the 1 
eee eee 
© mon u or I, en jury; but, gent 
« men of the jury; ine ove hard caſe, gentlemen of the 
© jury, thar Mr Sa Hhould1 fore kill you or me, gen- 
» Aeg of the ury 
Mir. Savage, Regie his deſeiice this miſrepreſented, and 
ts men who were to his fate incited xgainſt him by in- 
_ vidious yo lr reſolutely aſſerted, chat his cauſe was not 
_ eandidlye ed, und Vegan tp recapizulate whit he had be- 
fore fall wich N condition, and the neceſſity of en- 
deayouring to i: 240 nod iſonment; but the 
8 Ju chaying ne filent, and repeated his orders 


| force, -- 
berby oe then heard the opinion of the judpey that good 
| FR ag were of no weight againſt poſitive in, Shag though 
they might turn the ſcale where it was doubtful ; and that 
_—_ a two' men mat ann wu; the * either 
OL. V. | is 


\ 


effect, commanded that he thoyld be taken from the £ 
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is only man-ſlaugh ter; but where one ks or, 28 in 

the ol before them, and, in purſuance of his firſt attack, kills 
the other, the law ſuppoſes the action, however ſudden,. to be | 
; malicious. They then deliberated upon TE verdict, and deter- | 
mined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of mur- | 

der; Wade Merchant, who had no ſword, only of man- 


fla NN 
A Pause 22 2515 memorable trial, which laſted . — 
| Mr. Savag ry were conducted back to priſon, 
22 re een more W nl confined, and loaded with irons 
eee weight: . days afterwards they were ſent 
back to receive ſentence; on which pccafion Mr. 
ry made, as far as it could be Fines in memory, che 


2 Lord, too late to offer by 
2 3 t is now, m too to offer an Wa 
©. of defence or y, Lords co nor can we expect ny thing by x wy 
«> « Lordſhips, i in this court, but the ſentence which the g — 
har you, . as. judges, to pronounce againſt men of our 
tous condition. But we are alſo; perſuaded, that as 
4 mere men, and out of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you are 
& ſuſceptive of the tender paſſions, . and too humane not to com- 
„ miſerate the unhappy ſituation of thoſe, whom the Jaw 
( ſometimes pe ps —exacts from you to pronounce upon. 
No doubt you diſtinguiſh between offences which ariſe out 
1 of premeditation, 26. diſpoſition habituated to vice or 7 
| e A, (x01 erefſons, which are the unhappy a 
4 unfor een effects of caſual abſence of reaſon, * udden 
impulſe of paſſion: we therefore hope you will contribute 
Fa you can to an extenſion of that 118 7 which the gentle- 
4 men of the jury have been pleaſed ht oY Mr. Merchant, 
who (allowing facts as ſworn again n evidence) 
4 has led us into this our calamity. 9 1 hope this will not be 
V conſtrued as if we meant to reflect upon that gentleman, 
t or remove any thing from us 4 him, or that we repine 
- -.« the more at our fate, becauſe he has no participation of it: 
& 4 No, my Lord! For my part, I declare nothing could more 
« ſoften my grief, than ann in ſo 
great a misfortune®.” .. 
5 3 bad now no hopes of life, but from the mercy 
4 of the which was.very earneſtly ſolicited by his friends, 
and which, with whatever difficulty the erf = AL be- 
ba r eee r 
e e 
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— axainſt him, ths aialeinſs of ahin- 
Alen, which was omitted in the order of time, that it might 
be mentioned together with the purpoſa chich it was made t 
ſer ve. — . diſcovered his birth, had an 
inceſſapt. Gre; to peak to his mother, who always 'avoided 
him in publick, and;refuſed him admithon'into her houſe. One 
evening walking, as it was his cuſtom,cin the ſtreet that ſhe 
inhabited, he ſaw the door of her houſe by accident open e 
entered it, and, finding in the ae to Ralo bim, 
went un ſtaits to ſalute ber. She diſcovered him nol 


entered the chamber, ber, alarhed the with the moſt . di 
treſsful outeries, and when ſhe had by her ſcreams gathired 
them about her, ordered, them ta; drive dut of the houſe go. 

villain, who bad forced himſelf in upon her, and endeavour 
to murder ber. Savage, who bad; attempted with che moſt | 
ſubmiſſive tenderneſs to ſoften. her eee her utter ſo 

deteſtahle an accuſation, pr wake — — to. retires andy. 
believe, never ſpeak to ber.. 
But, arc be, falſehood and der en 7 

d that ſhe intended no other uſe of; her lye, than to 


hei imagine 
ſet AS! free 7 <2 ay ty zitations, and was 
q treaſure it in her me- 
Pai that ſhe whuld 


t to mne him of his life. 


| ony and jy | 
— 17 ſevere treatment nch he had: Are! 
Home ſhe anſwered; /thaty; however eee h 8 
manner of his trigh; or whatever: extenuationi.the aRion,for 
Which, he; y n Seca might admit, ſhg.,could 1 15 5 
chat man a proper object of the, King's mercy, who- had 
capable of entering his mother's houſe, ia the. night, with an in 
r to e her. - ; 3 | — 355 
By whom this atrocious calumny tranſcitted to 
 .the FAO whether ſhe that. invented had the front to felate 
it; wnether ſhe; found any one weak enough to credit it, or 
corrupt an to concur with her in het hateful deſign ; 1 
know / not p. N. t methods bad. teen taken to perſuade che Queen | 
ſo ſtrongly of the truth of it, . that ſhe for a long time refuſed to 

er APY. of thoſe who' e Witty e 3 FA. 
4 49 1 1 95 eriſhed by the evidence 4 bawdz a 
7 e his mother, had not juſtice and om | 
eured him an adyocate of rank too great to be nc je cted unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without being believed. 
His merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
eee eee his ſurpott ind au the 
520 0 tender =rngls * 


Ko 


_ this woman's conduct, by p * N 


- 
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8 
$ that is excited 
7 ; . demanding an 5 of the 
laid beſore her the whole ſeries of his mocher's cruelty, 
the improbability reed ery Pea 
d with an intent to commit z murder that/could 


= . uwe 
ecute him in a manner ſo outrageous" and implacable; for 
reaſon the — emplo all he arts of malice, , and all 


— nor bit 


A "be mt nl this can be 
. chat it may be obſerved from her 


| apparent temptation. Jer M69 
Thie — is ſtill ali ve e, and ma 


| S en ae 

ich ſhe 
ws af il bed eee hey Bo, ; that | 
not tranſport to the plantations, 
hop of a mechanic, or halten the hand of the Coats 
ner, ſhe has yer. ad the hen © dd rome all his 
hours, and ſoreing him into * that burried on N 


death. 
9 It is by no means nec aggravate" the enormity of 
Fr oppoſrien © that e 


Counteſs of Heixford3 #0 eng En ful how much 
more amiable it is to relieve, than to t id to reſcue 


innocence frm deſtrudtion, than to genre yithout an in- 


Wi 9 vage, during his ret his pris, 6. the 

time in which he lay ter ſentence of death, beha 

Rae te andequillicy of mind, and confirmed by * for- 
eſteem of thoſe ot peg dere og i 


* sbs del O a. \ 2759 u her houſe in oi Bond Sree 


+ comms fourſcore 


s V by 
Htiew®; © pevufiar circanſtentcs of e Re Weid Wade © 


— 4 hott accu 4; Which 
= —. en bra — i 5am ks 


ſperſed over —.— and the c ef mark ind o 
jr rien ew his favoitr; that He! was enabled, by 


owed ng yr. ade only t appr Mink, PE Tm 
regory in peter; when he was pardoned and re eaſed, 
he found the amber of MS friends ter Nene! 305 | 

The bn dee OE he Had been fried was itt i BE 


womarr 80h. 
inffdefic6d the 


kay af EEE :onfefled; 
i m 3 uncbrirnon rigour 
alle y l enen of Sarge may 20. not, 


nd alter de obtained His Hberty, eee ; 


che worhatt' that had fworn with ſo much rel. 0, 0 


big dne informed Nm, chat Me was im difife 
« defired- Ria te r: 


of cbtftde nee not ef 
i der. ery ting her mier p, ant tal 
Cheſs e ks Fife inte 


— 

ter a 125 
N it man— al! ohne 8 me 1s 
d, and 4 recohcileiticnt with my an 


922 try 1 fer ven 1 wrote the letter t6 Ren | 
it excuſt for thewing it to Met. Glan ö 
wt Nawe alf my frienttk (and that admirable lady in ane 
be ſtrtisfitd Þ have = * 5 N Wie un 
dont me a letter, moſt nately kind. R. | 
8 Written by — Ars end aridihex © | 


" MM W 4 0 E. 


| This i is Saler which in ſome ages would. have male a 
aint, chaps in others a rat = which, without any 
wats lical e e allowed to be an inns of of 
| e olity, anact of 4 virtue; hy which 
heat once re! e ; the poor, corrected the vicious, and for- 
ee eee 1 1 Rrongelt 
1 6 a 7 ? Ve * 10 
6 | hap eta 1 pang ade Savages 
he N r to take advantage of weakneſe; to 
e or to preſs * the — — 
was. — was certain ok his good wiſhes 3 and 


non to og — dT = 


HOG din, Wea! ibs _ 
is heat end by the-Gght, of miſery 
mg ng is ;rg{entment;..and; did, not. 


uf injury. e 


a bl lee ence; and. partiality 
4.4 Hd before. big death, S8venged it by'a 
| e t; ; W 
It is e to 225 in hat n 9 ey ſpoke, 0 


this erer ee danger oy over, and he was under 
no . f y of uſing any art to his conduct in, the faireſt 
He was wor ben duel, rey and, if he tran- 
157 mentioned it, appeared r to gonſider himſelf as 4 
murderer, grad yh wholly free from, the guilt of blood 4, 
How. much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a poem 
which he publiſhed many. years afterwards. On . occaſion. of a 
copy. of verſes, in hich the failings; of good. Men. were re⸗ 
counted, and in which the author had endeayoured to illuſtrate 
his ;poſition, that & the beſt may ſometimes deviate from vir- 
tue, by an inſtance of murder committed by Savage in the 
heat of wine, Savage remarked, that it was ho very juſt 1 re- 
pteſentation of a ood man, to ſuppoſe him liable to drunken- 
neſs,” and diſpoſed jn his riots to cut throats, 
He was now ned at liberty, but was, as before, without 
other ſupport than acciden favours and uncertain patro- 
nage afforded. bim; fources. by which he was ſometimes 
very liberally ſupplied, and which at other times were ſud- 
denly E ſo that be ſpent his life between want and 
plenty; or: iS what was yet worſe, between beggary and extra- 


Vagance j ; for, as "whatever he Ie . the — 


5 _* Princet in ges late gelle eg. 8 | 
I In ons of his letters he die i n a furl que, bu toy 
well Enown,” * 


which 


had more de icacy than herſelf, 


r ' 


which might'as well favour him at one time as another,” 10 was 


tempted to ſquander” what he MO. becauſe he Aways hoped | 5 
to be immediately ſup plied. 


Another cauſe ef be! S/cfulioh's was the abſurd Kine 9850 of his | 
Kern) who at once rewarded and en joyed” his abilities, 
treatin him at taverns, and habituatin mg a to pleaſures whic 


1d not afford to enjoy, ,and which he was. notable to -= 
1 himſelf though he purchaſed the luxury of a ſingle night by | 
che anguiſh of cold an hunger for a week. 


The experience of theſe inconveniences determined him to 
endeayour after ' fome ſettled income, which, having Fo F FOR 


found ſubmiſſion and intreaties fruitleſs, he attempted to 


from his mother by rougher methods. He had now, as be e. 


knowled iN that "tenderneſs for her, which the whole Te. 
ries of her cru elt) 88 not been able wholly 1 to repreſs, till he 
found, by the ers which ſhe made for his deſtruction, that 
ſhe was not content with refuſing t to aſſiſt him, and being neu- 
tral in bis ſtruggles with poverty, but was ready to 9 
every opportunity, of adding to his misfortunes ; and that ſhe 
was now to be Confidered as an enemy implacably mulicious, | 
+ whom nothing but his blood could fati He therefore threat- 
ened to' haraſs her with Ly to publifh a copious 
narrative of her conduct, unleſs ſhe co nſented to purchaſe ah | 
. exemption from infamy, by allowing xg a penſion.” 
I This expedient proved ſucceſsful. . Whether ſhame ſill far. 
vived, though virtue was extinct, or whether her relations 
and imagined that ſome of the 
= 7 ſatire might point at her would glance upon 19855 
— 8 e eee upon his 
ay a ae his Tau g the cruelty of his nba, 
5 de #0 9 is family, treated him as his equal, and 


engaged to allow him 3 | penſion of of, two hundred pounds 1 


* 81 This us the golden part of Mr. Senger le; and for ſome 
time he had no reaſon to complain of fortune; his appearance 
Was ſplendid, his expences large, and his acquaintance exten- 
five. He was courted: by all who endeavoured to he thought 
men of genius, and careſſed by all who valued themſelves 255 5 
a reſined taſte, To admire Mr, Sa was à proof of diſ- _ 
cernment; and to be acquainted with him, was a title to poe-. 
tical reputation. His preſence was ſufficient ta make. any 


place of publick entertainment popular; and his approbation 
and example conſtituted the faſhion. 80 powerful is genius, 


when it is Invelied with the n of Men " 


e. 
* 4 - f 65 
| — * — 


/ 
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pay to fortune T owe to merit and are 
1 ed. when they have 751 opportunity at once of gratiffing 


their vanity, practiſi ing their duty. 
This interval of js 7 furniſhed him with opportuaiies 


enlargin het gale of human nature, by conte 
4 5 +4 15 ations to its lowelt; ; and, hd bad he a5 
terwards appli ramatick poetry, he w perhaps not 
have had many ſuperiors; for as Z ſuffered any ſcene to 
paſs before his eyes without notice, He had treaſured in bis 
mind all the different combinations of paſſions, and the innu- 
merable mixtures of vice and yintue, which. e one 
character from anothet; and, as his conception was: ſtrong, 
his expreſſi ons were clear,. he ealily recely impre ms from | 
objects, and very forcibly tranſmitted them to others. * 
Ol his exact Servationsan human, life he has. leſt a . 
which 1 do. honour to the greateſt names, in a: 
fr phlet, 2 The Author to be lets, where he introduces 
cariot H 1 2 a proſtitute ſcribbler, giving, an account. of 
18 birth, his education, his diſpoſition: and morals,, habits of - 
= and maxims of conduct. In the introduction ate 1 
er ories of the petty, writers. of that time, 
ometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections on, heir Þ ding, 
their eircumſtances, or thoſe of their relations ;, nor can it be 
-denied, that ſome paſſages are loc. Iſcariot | Hackney might 
himſeif have produced. | : 
He was aocuſed likewiſe of living i inana e of friendo- 
ſhip with ſome whom. he ſatiriſec, and of making uſe of the 
confidence which he gained by a ſeeming, kindneſs, to diſcover 
failings and expoſe them: it muſt be confeſſed,, that, Mr., Sa- 


vage d eſteem was no very certain» poſſeſſian, and: that he 


e eee e eee 00s whom, be had grafed a 


another, 
It: maybe alledged, that the fame man may change his ptin- 
commended, 


ciples; and that be, who was once. defervedly. 
may. be afterwards ſatiſed with equal juſtice; or that the poet 
was dazzled with the appearance of virtuey.and found the man 


whom he had celebrated, when a had 22 unity of exa- 
8 him more narrowly, un negyrick which 
too haſtily beſt owed; and that,. Tons facire — , 


| . recanted, for the. ſake. of him whoſe repu 

jured, falſe praiſe ought likewiſe to be . — 1 let d the diſ- 
tinction between vice and virtue ſhould be loſt;. left a bad man 
i e the credit 1 —— leſt 


— 


$ 


. Printed in ks Works, Aue. 13 


$a V,AG A 8 
ee gre rats 
ama be of lil x ee 


ten a rp 
a 
1 aftErwands. rms Gl | 

the Dunciad,, which. were de 


wy 1 the. 78 op that 3 taken 1177 gens 

c. 12 with their ſuperiors were exorbitant and my 
very, ill. became men, who; haye. thamſelves-not * | 

ways ay a the exacteſt 2 1 to the laws of ſubor dination i 5 

ther writings, and who haye often fatiriſed. thoſe: 9 


feng we their. — pn as-they were. 5 
which: ever; man indy lges wich regerd⸗ to ET ® 
of the preſs is a bleſſing when we are inclined to write 


the ki up 155 Ap only. — "=" Peers. th 
againſt others, and a calamity when we find ourſelves over- 


borne by. the multitude of- our ee e power ww 
crown is always thou N thoſe wir rok by | 
influehee, and Fi en ANG whe 1 ; 


and a ſtanding * 18 HA: 1 aceounted 9 7 15 b 
who command, and ee * pprefive by 
ſupport it. 1 | 


6 7 7 F 1 FR * ö 
* , a 4 ” 1 p , 
» 7 l " 
1 4 — ”_ [4 4 $5 | ft; 4 # k , 4 
See I vol. N. | 
See his. vol-N. 5. 238 
11 ® 6 
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\ ; P. we 
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re 
to what ew tough 
Fn proper th 
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Ahe pub! ef eh piece at 
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512 S A VA G E. 
Mr. Sapage as like wife ver tr be BO" war th 
. Jo _ — ee | poets in c Ba hos Were, 
2 opt arged} 5 of his 2 with Putting 
Fiat 2 ; i — 4 His wr ma bs 
8 thin Jag: 3 
5 that next +0 ths! eee I 
was that of writing without eie 5 
d Fe iat this dedi DING 1 is 
the i nd com 
t Savage the atcourit 
— * the Dacia, 
x thts, UT 7.46 - 
pdt A ks e Mr, Sa. 
1 — ö f eißeries amon 7 at. 
e red as 4 
erate 8 e "Topplying' with 
Chen an 0 Heede fo that de rom 


4 — added Oe, 8 4 0 
5 That he Was © neee fm) from i ocrify „And 


Fornet Fand 5 — e not 
med becauſe — fefſed; that, when he Jived 
rity with" Dennis he wrote an epigrams 


8 inet fo Da eren d 2 abu Ln 


Aid erte wege oe all Lon of all the- pigmy 
iS 7 


iendfhip of Mr. Pope 
rehaſed by by 9 oſed to their ehe and their 
9 a4 he” any r "repent of the preference, for 
he found Mr. Pope Pope aher an alienable friend alm to 
DY 15 $1.51 $3IX 2 Annes . 

About this time, not withltending his ayowed neutral with 
ke tg te yy, be publiſhed à pane yriek on Sir Robert 

which he was rewarded by him with twenty 


| nn af "ny noe e if either the- excellence of the 


performance 401 X the ence of the Petro, he conſidered ; 
KAnn o. | f 1 45 1 9 Toe 
% eue be: Ir rade. 


act ta 0. merten I veliche, never publiſhes, . 


24 eint 
Sho uld Beos ubliſh you had ſtabb'd your brother, 
2 Ws. d your a ee or debauch d your n 


5 
Say, What revenge on Dennis can be had, * 


Too dull for laughter, for reply too madd) 
| On one ſo poor you cannot take the law, . 

On one ſo old your ſword you ſcorn to draw. + 
/ *  Vncag'd then, Jet the harmleſs monſter rage, 


L 9 dulgeſe, tnadnefs, want, n Pr. J. 


SAVAGE. LY 
but greater than he akterwards: obtained from ele ef Al. 
1 rank, and more deſirous in ee of * 
guiſhed as a patron of lite oh 

As be was very far from approving de 1 Ke. 
bert Walpole, and in . mentioned {ametimes _ 
with acrimony and generally withcontempt ; ; Rn of 
thoſe who were always zealous. in their aſſertions ot ih juſtice 

of the late oppoſſtjon, jealous f the 1 the people; 


alarmed by the long continued trium 


rater, FR he was camo on ged to ahi his go nagy 
ſubmit his own j e fe 2 I his W N the gx 
ment of thoſe bj v 8 ſup if his. 
ries were welle fh. e conſequences. of, | his fault he 5 


not yet to be wholly excluded from. comp 
faults were very often the effects of his misfortunes. 4 


In this ga periods of hig life, while be was ſu 


affluence 


Ty all 
To try t 


pl 


— 


55 care, all 8 fie, | 
Kill; compar'd wich active, mY 
To prove, b theſe; the ſons of men may. owe 
The fruits of bliſs to burſting clouds of — | 
That ev'n calamity, by thou 
7 poet ___ adorns the 22 wind. Fes 


on, 


eaſure, he Publiſhed The Wantere 


Tefin'd, © 


ee 
* @g.7 


1 9 A. T4 5 


ers 5 n * 
poem, of which the deſign is compriſed in theſe W 


# ; + 4 4.4 
L Ft} 


ph of the court; it was 


natural to aſk, him wbt Arima Jooues | him to employ. h s postry 
in praiſe ö that Was, in, his Uke an gnemy id 
mag 4 oppre x. e Ki Aged, the 
was then ent u rd. Tyrconpeh Woo was 
an implicit 2 — 1 NE xz. 1 5 be | e 
by him, not without enages, to FS » pre #.bis, eader, 
he had hot en la ufficient t to ſacr LU lure of — | 
ence to that of integrity, BY 
On this, and on many. other Oi oy be jon 8100 75 
ment Li miſer of living 5 the tables of other . 
his fate fr wil We be pinning, to the end of his lite; 07 18 
not whether he ever had, for three je 5 c a fet- 
"0 hadjeation, in N he. 0 oa N . e £ I 
nee. * 5 i 
1 this Unbeppy ſtate it is juſt to. \impute m ugh of 
conſtancy of his conduct; for though. a 95 07 to comply 
' with the inclination of others w no part of his natural 


I 


9 
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* . 
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AT F « OT? 4. 113 
oe” 0. 
5 10 3111 $41.4 
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5 
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$34. 
e diſtinQly in the following paſſage: 3 


8. X VA G E. 


By woe, che ſoul to eds ng aQtions. wwells; ;. 4 
"By 2 in plaincleſs patience it excels; ; 
Prom patience, ns clear experience rings, 1 
- And traces knowledge thro” the courſe of 
Tune hope is form'd, thence fortitude; We 
- pos 8 er "Ons covet and carels; 


e perfortmnes was n eolfideted by ular as tis 
maſterpiece; and Mr. Pope, when he afked wh noob 
told fim that he read it it once over — way not e 


with it; that it gave e e the ſecond peruſal, 
, | 


ae ted Hint n more at 


„ 6 obhected to 7h: Wanderer, that the 
diſpofition of the parts is irregular ; that the deſign is obſcure, 


and Le plan perplexed; that the images, hOWeyer beautiful, 
ſuccetd each other without order; and that the whole rfor- 


—_ 4; much 2 fabrielt, as 4 heap of ſhining 
rown together by accident, which ſtrikes rather 


wich the ſoſenn . —.— of a ſtupendous ruin, than the 
t grandeur of I finiſhed pile, | 
his criticiſm is univer "ons therefore it j s reaſonable to 


eve it at leaft in a great degree juſt; but Mr. Savage was 
8 e bn Aach kis di cou 2 


e ne e pi Af that the whole plan 


2 was 7 er to 4bount with ſtrong repreſentations 
Pe upon life.; and it may eaſily 
cee ns wn moſt 


Have an evident tenden- 
[ His ord 1 pofltion, © rt ood is the con- 
uence of evi. e 


e ſun that the mountains, 
er the vales; the deluge that 


Gen che broken 


rocks with dreadful impetuofity 5 into purling 


brooks ; an the rage of rip a ee wp es the air. 

Even in this poem he. has not been able to forbear one 
touch upon the crue heley of his mother; which, though remark- 
ably delicate and fr, is prof ow dee an regen i | 
upon his mind. 

, "This muſt he 4 lat acknowledged, which ou bt to be 
thought equivalent to many other excellencies, that A 
can promote no other purpoſes than thoſe of virtue, and that 


+. written with a very ſtrong ſenſe of the * of re- 
igion. 
But 


f - 


* 


e „46 . 


But my province is rather to give, "the hi 
| yage's See than to dilplay their beauties 
ate the criticiſms which they bays occaſioned 
fhall not dwell upan the particular paſſages 
pauſe: I . nick prom of 
expatiate on the terr 
the artful touche 6 by wh ene the gain 
175 5 of re ily wi 128 5 — * his 455 — 
It i weyer, proper to oblerye, age aws 
proves ob the ee a 4 . corny "ao vient the Jeaſt 
fun to any real perſons or 
From a poem 's dili 
N it might de Me LGs 


er vantage; e e Nos 
| ee ing x _ 


of eta watk 
hey in is 1 — | 
eh indolent op. Op it with 3 
A ſuperſtgous regard to the ca 
one of Mr. ACE e e dae, he often 15 me 


ed to his firſt kay, Th 
Pay eas lu he In dubious Hau ee — * —— 
on ate e e „ —— 
10n or admi a 


comma was ſuffpient 
fo diſcampoſe Ms Ad he wan! an error pf & ſingle 


e amity. In one of his letters relati n 

eg hg oy. ay rates 5. — he — . _ 
correction of the pr upon his 

Red. che anxicty with which dwelt upon 1 


molt trifling nicetige, deſerve j 09, Filer ae ene 
faſcinati On. 7 


That 1 he ſold ſo valuable a g 
was not to be imputed either to 
aug ingeniqus are often ohli 
; or to avarice, 6 Whic 


pea 7a by which, — 
9 ili vamp 
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This poem was addreſſed to the Lord Tyrconnel, not only 
| i wech, 755 en in a 2 dedication og with the 
tains o ick, and the warmeſt profeſſions of 
de, bt: 'by TO USAL of remarkable for can h of connex- 
1on or Fete of ſtyle. 
TTheſe praiſes in x ſhort time he found himſelf inline to 
retrutt, being diſcarded by the man on whotn he had beſtowed 
them ard whom. he then immediately diſcovered not. to have 
geſerved wem. Of chis quarrel, which every day made more 
bitter, Lord Tyrconnel and Mt. Savage aſſigned very different 
reaſons, which might perhaps all in reality concur, though 
they were not all non Cs be alledged by either party 
Lord Tyrconnet affirmed, that it was the conſtant 21 of 
Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with any e hr: that | e 
Ity drink the moſt expenſive wines with great profu 
When the reckoning: was 'demanded, to be dee e 
23, as it often happened, his company were willing to defra y his 
part, the affair ended, without 'any ill conſequences; — if 
they were * refractory, and expected that the wine ſhould be 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of compoſition was, 
*to take them with him to his own apartment, aſſume the go- 
vernment of che houſe, and order the butler in an imperious 
to {et the beſt wine in the cellar before his com company, 
*who oſten drank till they forgot the reſpect due to the houſe in 
hien they were enteftainied, indulged themſelves, in the ut- 
mot extravagance of merriment, Ke the wo licen- 
»tjouk 9 and committed all outrages of drunken- 
inefs, - 11364 ©, 
* ot wah this" the" ori Fes which Lord "Fyrconnel 
-brought'againft him: Hart ng given W a colleckion of valua- 
bie Peeke, ſtamped with his own arms, he had the mortifica- 
tion to fee them in à ſhort time expoſed to ſale upon the ſtalls, 
it bein uſual with Mr. Say when he wanted a ſmall ſum, 
' to ake h is books to the pawnbroker._ 
" Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage, eaſily credited 
- both theſe accuſations: for having been obliged, from his firſt 
entrance into the world, to ſubſi * upon e aſfluence 
ws not able to exalt him above them; and fo much was he 
delighted with wine and converſation, and ſo long had he been 
azccuſtomed to live by chance, that he would at any time p 
do the'tavern without ſcrupſe, and truſt. for the reckoning to i 
- liberality of his company, and frequently of company to ba 1 
he was very little known. This Sand indeed very ſeldom 
fr 22 him thoſe inconveniencies that might, be cared 2 
1 9 other perſon; for his converſation was ſo — 


his 


1 


felf ay he: to leave 72 trace in 128 future edition 1 * 


1 


1 to which he was to have bee 
ably "Mi 


155 dun ee of his writin 3 with bis converſation, which 


Y A v. Ay G, E. 


2 


they received 


wine. It Was his 


bis addreſs ſo peg, that few, e 5 TIE eaſyre NI 


found a ſtran om $ did not ng A, 10 rot 5 
lixewiſe be HA that he had not often df ng, without 
obligin him to bechme a ſtranger. e 
avage, on the other Hand, Poles Ty yr- 

corinel *"q1 uartelled with him, becauſe he watdd not aber 
from bid Gehn xur ry and extravag: ance what ke had promifet | 
to allow him, and 2 his r her wa only a plea for the 
violation of his promiſe.” e afſerted, ed, that he bad done no- 
thing that ought to ts excdige him from that fab {tence whi 5 

de 700 ght not ſo much a Favour, as debt, ince Tt, Was 
wy Din pon conditions which he Had hever broken; and 
that his only fault was, that he could not b fupported wb 
nothing 7 6 

He 25 n wledged, that Lond Tyrone Mi exhibited hin 
to re gulate his method of life, and not to ſpend all his nit 


in, think ns, and that he ap red defirous that he would paſs 


thoſe bore With him, which he fo freely beſtowed upon others. 


Ti demand Mr. Savage confidered as a cenſute of his con- 


, which: he could 8 5 y bear, and which, in the 
185 #nd*cooter parts of his life, A offenſive to him, that 


hie declared it as his reſolution, b to ſpurn t that friend who 


« ſhould ptefume to diftate to him; and it is: not 5 5 


1 95 his earlier) . he received " admonitions' wit 


eis. N L 110 * 9.04 ot 9. 381901 
a fle was fikewiſe indiget 5 fuch! xpecta ing tend- - 


ing to. infringe his lid \ of which he was ver n 
1 22 neceftary to ts head of his pa eee . 5 


clared, that the requeſt "was fill” bers Calne, as the 
O 

tecable. This aſſertion, affords another inſta 

was ſo otten to be obſerved.” He forgor how-layillify the ao, 


In His Dedication 1 to The Wanderer, e elled the delicacy and 


We; the humanity and generoſity, the Eandour and po- 
ſteneſs of the man, whom, when be no reg cr eee he 

declared to be a wretch without' Ander nal g, withour” 7 0 
nature, and without juſtice; of whoſe name he thoup? 
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* connel had involved his eftate, and therefore 0 _ an 


. - *' occaſion to 1 with hin Dr. J. 


0 % 


= 5 


ofined was Flapper 1 


en 
855 ond accordingly Hard i i put.of that copy of 7 


has Why vas in 
During e Wich che Lord Tyreonnel, 12 wrote 
The Tri Health and Hirth, on the recovery.of Lad 
yrconne (4 a languilhing.. Aneſs. This performance is 
remarkable gas an only. for the ggicty 'of the dels, and che me- 
: wy of | eval, Mb 5, but or e ion upap Which 
| rk overwhelmed with ſorrow, for the fick- 
20 of her Favourite, takes 3 Might. in .quelt of- her Eiter 
Health, : — nds reeling, upan the row of _a lofty 


untaig, awidſt the fr rance of, perl ring, with the 
—— of | out Whew” a Kg ſolicited 
by her Ae dh 8 yg por | 


Joe pe 5 7 . her aſh wg ye | 

ters. a 
1 by 3 . of Belinda is . W 

reputation is abilities, the partic ar Eirgym- 

Rances,af his birth and Jife, che endour of his appearance, 

_ and the diſtiotian, which was for ſome time paid him by Lord 

Tywonnelz intifled him. to eule with 1 5 of higher 

ind; ho 38 nor at corn, ede 
Il no j 2 t curioſity, whi 

ae ee e Anu em birth e 


ts, ar their 45 wee Ns at. a di 
tram che greateſt, part of mankind, .and to examic 9 5 
1 merit was .magnihed .or dimimihed 'by the 13 4 

ugh which it was contemplated ; whether the 17 
Wich which they dazaled a Medion was inhexent in them- 


86, 0 a way on them, by the objects 9 
cf them.;. 4. Fr. e were wes e . 
tions, or. 

For this 0 W e pennt; of copverſing 
Soul $15, Were mot ont Io zt that — 


eix, power or their influence z. he watched Heir looſer: mo- 
ang W 1 wich that 
zcuteneß w eee wh ich che ungom- 
FEE 2 life had. contributed to i Le and _ 
e 8 20 . 
eftick en- 


. my en | prefingor 
2 in every perſon, 145 2 affair, | refer h W 


attention; he was ſupported by others, — any care for 
— * org e P Ae 1 
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| More circumſtances to conſtitute a critick. on human life 
could not eaſily concur; nor indeed could any man, who af- 
ſumed from accidental advantages more praiſe than he could 
juſtly claim from his real merit, admit any acquaintance more 
dangerous than that of Savage; of whom likewiſe it muſt be 
confeſſed, that abilities really exalted above the common 
level, or virtue refined from paſſion, or proof againſt cor- 
ruption, could not ally” fins an adler vage or a warmer 
advocate. | 

What was the reſult of Mr. 'Savay 7s enquiry, though he 
was not much accuſtomed to conceal his diſcoveries," it may 
not be entirely ſaft to relate, becauſe the perſons whoſe cha- 
racters he criticiſed are powerful; and power and reſentment 
are ſeldom ſtrangers; nor would it perhaps be wholly fan, be- 


cauſe what he afſerted in eonverſation might, 8 true in 
general, be heightened by ſome momentary ardou 25 | 
nation, and; as it can bs delivered only no Sith. 


be imperfectly reprefented-: ſo that the picture at firſt ag 
vated, and then unſkilfully _ __ be jutly ſulpe 
retain no great reſemblance of the origi 5 
It may, however, be obſerved, en he did not e 8 
bave formed very elevated ideas of thoſe to whom the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, or the conduct of parties, has been intruſt- 
ed ; who have been conſideted as the advocates of the crow, 
or the guardians of the people; and who have obtained the 
moſt implicit confidence, and the loudeſt applauſes. Of one 
icular perſon, who has been at one time ſo popular as to 
e generally eſteemed, and at another ſo formidable as to be 
univerſally Jeteſted, he obſerved, that his acquiſitions had been 
ſmall, or that his capacity was narrow; and that the whole' 
range of his mind was from anne to politicks, and 1 
politicks to obſcenity,” -- 
But the opportunity of indulging his dees on g 
2 ann api re — — 5 | 
| yreonn tu n adrift upon the wor! 
without proſpect of finding , other harbour. 
prudence was not one of the virtues by which he was Atta 
guiſhed, he had made no proviſion againſt a misfortune like' 
this. And though it is not to be” imagined but that the ſepa- 
ration muſt for — time have been preceded by coldneſs, 
peeviſhneſs,: or . though it was undoubtedly the conſe. 
quence of accum provocations on both ſides; ever 
one that knew Saßage will will readily believe, that to him it wa 
ſudden as a ſtroke of thunder; that, though he might have 
Wer-. it, de 1 ſuffered any — 44 ſo 


3 


* 
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W to the Tim by. v which it was — And the 


8 A vA 0 


eaſing to ſink into his mind, Soi thathe had driven it 
by amuſements, or dreams of future hich be m — 
25 neyer taken any meaſures by which might prevent a 
ipitation from plenty ence. 

quarrel ad * and the Hiculties to. which 
1 Savage was ex PPP 
is friends and enemies; nor was it long beſore he perceived, 
from the behaviour of both, how much is added to the enn 
of genius by the ornaments of wealth. 
His condition did not to excite much compaſſion ; for 1 
he had not been always careful to uſe the advantages — 
with that moderation which ought to have been with more 


an - 
Ii th 


* ee 2 e I il 
xam keen.) at an to prove, 
that ſuperiority of go be ſought at —— to kindle 
- pride, and that pride e Galle to exert itſelf in 


and inſult ; and if this is «ofen the eres o hereditary weak 
and of honours enj jogpy coy dee te hug 


— 
S think Mme —— to — It is too 
common for thoſe who have unjuſtly ſuffered pain, to inflict 
it likewiſe in their turn with the ſame injuſtice, and to ima- 
TS they have a right eo treat others a thy hve them 


n 
A any d for- 
1 of his Introduc- 
e Ant be . de Gs, that be G 10. 


1 — to 1 for, when — 
in i po bo very 
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E. ny wg Fogg ite 
verenced ; if vf il 
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l gender th *þ the HDR ee wh 
in the firſt and laſt parts q 


long time 3 2 were, like many other ma 

lng time ora; b his mind pe Sees for dhe uſe," 5 > 
—— very little upon his conduct, however elegantl 8 
cal, tam. RE AA ORE | 


at from the eondicion aback 
with fuch wamon thoughileſſneſs, was confidered 


is lite, were, 1 ant afraid, fora 


. triumph. Thoſe who had before % 


paid their court to him without ſucceſs, ſoon returned the 
contempt which they had ſuffered; and they who had feceivell 
| favours ſrom him of th favours as he could beſtow 

us very liberal, did nat always remember them. -$0'rh 
more certain are the effects of reſentment thun of IJ 


SIN to to recollect aft 

. Zen Te de ther? e e 

te are 0 depreſſed: But it is Ir 
e 


| more eaſy to than to recompenſe; Wd thob 
there are few who will practiſe a laborious virtue, he Ve 
never be wanting multitudes that will indulge eaſy vi 
Savage, however, — wen, re, wittrks © 
contempt which his ili · fortune brought upon him from 
whores qr whom he never confidered | 


ealamities: and though it was: 
— 4 de fore ſodie, whoſe fri 
he valued, change their behaviour; deren er ed oe 
es 


neſs without much emotion, conſidered them as the ſlav 


fortune and the worthippers of proſperity, « and vas more in. 


dlined to deſpiſe them, than to lament himſelf. 
Ir dase not appear thingy whe e retain of; Nis Wu dg 80 
found mankind equally favourable to him, as/ at his firſt ap» 
— Bens. His ftory, 
melancholy, was lefs affecting, becauſe it was e — 8 
reren waſte Are) ” 
N thought they might row n 
are He was now kewl — by. * ths 


as for the friends of Lord 
— n a — 1.6) 


— were fufflriently induftrious to 1 2 
wealtnoſſes, which were indeed- very numerous; and * 

— . elner hataf] or 

Bos | M m 2 


though in reality not less 
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It cannat but be imagined, that ſuch. repeeferidutivins of his 
. muſt make great 2 diſtreſs; 
who had only an opportunity to hear one part, made 
— ple to propagate the account which they received ; 
many aſſiſted their circulation- from -malice or revenge; and 
Herhaps many-pretended to credit them, that N with 
2 ge ind Wee regard, or we their aſſiſt- 


3 however, was not one of thoſe who buffed him 
ſelf to be injured without reſiſtance, nor was lefs diligent" in 
expoſing the faults of Lord T over whom” hie ob- 
tained at leaſt this advantage, that he drove him firſt to the 
practice of outrage and violence; for he was ſo much pro- 
voked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his courage, 
to beat him at a coffee-houſe. But it that he had 
left the place a few minutes; and his le ip had, without 
danger, the . of boaſting how he would have treated 
Him went next day to repay his viſit at his own 
woule; but — on, by his dome! icks, to wann 
out 12 upon ſeeing him. 

connel was accuſed by Mr. Savage of ſome ac- 
Eee ſcarcely any — will be thought ſufficient 
to ee ſuch as ſeizing what he had in his lodgings; and 
2 wanton cruelty, by which he increaſed: the 

difireſ of Savage, without any — to himſelf. 
Theſe * 1 accuſations were retorted on both Gdes, for 
| many years, with the utmoſt degree of virulence and rage; 
and time ſeemed rather to augment than diminiſh their. re- 


56144 That the anger of Mr. Savage ſhould be kept 


alive, is not — on becauſe he felt ev the conſequen- 
ces of the quarrel ;- but it might le very * hoped, 
that Lord Lyrconnel might have —— and at length 
have forgot thoſe provocations, which, however they migbt 
| have once inflamed him, had not in reality much hurt him. 
The ſpirit. of Mr. Savage, indeed, never ſuffered him to 
| ſolicit a reconciliation z he returned reproach for re | 
| bee inſult for inſult; his fuperiority of wit ſupplied the — 
es of his fortune, and enabled him to form a rn 
15 ice great numbers in his favour. | 
12 though this might be ſome gratification of his 5 
it afforded — little relief to his neceſſities; and he was very 
— reduced to uncommon hardſhips; of which, how- 
er Js Oo wry ot eee "kg 


e 3 
being pda a es — fortith 1 | wan 
proſperity WW Goo 
He now thought himſelf again at libs | {oh 
erucky of his mother z and therefore, 1 * t th 
time, publiſhed The Baſtard, a poem N for the viva- 
cious allies of . 5 the beg inning, Where he makes 
pompous enumeration aginary advantages of bs 
birth; and the pathetick ange at the end, where he re- 
counts the real. calamities which he 15 by the crime « Þ 
his parents. $6 ":gu7 
"The vigour und int of the! verſes; he a 'Y 
Rtances of the 22255 the novelty of the ſubjeR, and the no- 
 toriety of the {tory to which the alluſions art made, procured - 
this performance a very favourable” reception; numbers 
were immediately diſperſed, Anil editions were ele with 
unuſual rapidity. ' 0 eee 
One circumſtance attended the publication, which! "Savage 
uſed to relate with great ſatisfaction. His möther to whom = 
the poem was with *due-reverence”” inſcribed, happened then 
to be at Bath, where ſhe could not conveniently retire” from 
cenſure, or conceal” herſelf from obſervation; and no ſooner 
did the reputation of the poem begin to ſpread, than ſhe heard 
it repeated in all places e nor could ſhe-entep the 
afſembly-rooms, or croſs the walks, without being f faluted wi - 1: 
ſome lines from The Baſtard. © 
This was perhaps the firſt time that ever ſhe diſcovered 4 
ſenſe of ſhame, and 'on this occaſion the power of wit 
very conſpicuous ; the wretch who had, without ſcruple; | — 
claimed herſelf an adultereſs, and who had firſ endeavoured 
to ſtarve her ſon, then to tranſport him, and afterwards to 


hang him, was not able to bear the repreſentation of her own _ 


conduct; but fled from reproach, though ſhe felt no pain from 
guilt, and left Bath with the utmoſt. haſte, to ſhelter Herfelf 
among the crowds of London, 

Thus Savage had the ſatisfaction of finding, that, though + 
he could not reform his mother, he could puni ber, and tat 
he did not always ſuffer alone. 

The pleaſure which he received fel this Rey of n 
poetical reputation, was ſufficient for ſome time to overbalance 
the miſeries of want, which this performance did not much 
alleviate ; for it was ſold for a very trivial ſum to a bookſeller 


who, though the ſucceſs was ſo uncommon that ave EA 5 


ſions were ſold, of which many were undoubte 
merous, had not generoſity ſufficient to admit _—_ 
writer to a part of the * 

The 
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s | 
rt = 22 fry 
| 18 


he di 
65k nor —_ 


LR M more favourably 2 

5 855 of his works, and imputed 

Dex to other cauſes; either they were 
| [the town was empty, or when the at» 

any Jeg : firuggle in the 


adopts gonceru ; or they 
| 
is Avarice not 2 7 y diſperſed, ys 
els Er influftzy, ar liberality, 


. requeney. Tn 
1 always. wanting; and 
Ae oe the author. 
arts Which every man 
vn pes 


PS practiſes in Gone 

ded 5 r of te cle — of vn 
5 7 

ges which it is Tea fore opus beſt 

5 47 75 they might 5 juſtly ment whe ow upon 

A philoſophical mind, and very properly propoſed to the imita- 


dien of multitudes, who, for want of diverting their i 0 
| Gone wich te ſame dexterity, languiſh nder al 7 ins which 


r. 
v4 5 4 . an N r $ 
"EM we prev 3 every Were e accord». 

2 1 real n men would 2 * 
on ing diſappointed in their endeavours after happine 
ing. it only in virtue, which is always to be obtained : but 
 adventitious and foreign pleaſures muſt be purſued, it would 
| TR? of ſome bene hit ian that purkut.monlt e 


L 


inſtances of 
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be fruitleſs, if the practice of Savage could be taught, that 
rr and one fallacy be abvisted 
* 2 

But che danger of this leaſing intoxication. mu be 
—— 0 we. „„ e 
ife of Sa to be cautio i 
none of his miſeries to melt, een 

prineiples, and to follow the ſame path ; NT 
wiſer his r preſeryed by one misſortune from 
falling into — throughout his life totread 
. his paſt 
Sanda or at Kut "fo e F Win 

Sa of res, which e e and 
willingly 3 light of reaſon, when it 
woul Ce Evo the Illuſion, a8 —_ 5285 what he 
never wiſhed to ſee, 3 fate, © "TITUS 

He is even accuſed, . 
mold ideal opiates, of having — hays nan ypon . 
his conſcience ; and, having gocutomed geen all 
deviations from the t to e 5 
was upon every ; 
that he Ter lite e n the prieds Wil th | 

his reputation. The reigning error of his Ye was, 
that he miſtook the love for the huts is 6 omg 
indeed not ſo much a good man, as the friend of els. 

This at leaſt muſt be ee that he 8 


155 « trong bene of the dignity . AS 


virtue; and that he 2 e 
is actions, whi Were ge- 5 


i — mankind. ' 
pitate, were often blameable; but his v 


— 


dee with > 


—— — of ſtudy, uniform] Joerg 1 
bro. of. 4 n 


the mind, and the propagation of morality and 


pie 
Theſe w writings improye mankind, when his failings 
ſhall be forgotten ; may improve naked, conſidered, upon 
the whol as a benefator to the world; nor His pe 
ex any hurt, ſince whoever hears'of his faults wil 
hear of the miſeries which they brought upon him, and which 
would deſerve leſs pity, had not his ition been ſuch as 
made his faults le. r 
expoſed to all temptations of indigence, at an ap when 
reſolution was not yet ſtrength Lbs cond conviction, 
confirmed by Rare e us whe, in Ber 


de laments 4 9 manner: 
| | * r. ni. 508 e 


V. 
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13. ious)! d hivo? * tr +1 wang a: mu 
e Ze, Macher re 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer: 
Jo father's guardian-hand x. youth 
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De Ba ard, however it might proyoke or mortify his mo- 
ther, could not be expected to melt her to 3 that 
he was ſtill under the ſame want of the neceſſaries of life; 


maintain'd, PSY" 
my virtues, or from vice reſtrain d. 


and he therefore exerted all the intereſt which bis wit, or 


his birth, or his misfortunes, could procure,- to obtain, upon 
the death of Euſden, the place of oe Laureat, and proſe- 
cuted:kis application with ſo, much diligence, that the King 
publickly declared it his intention to beſtoy it upon him; but 
ſuch was the fate of Savage, that even the King, when he in- 
tended his advantage, was diſappointed in his ſchemes; for 
the Lord Chamberlain, who has the diſpoſal of the laurel, 
as one of the appendages of his office, either did not know 
the King's deſign, or did not approve it, or thought the no- 
mination of the Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, and 
therefore. beſtowed the laurel upon Colley Cibber - 
Mr. Savage, thus diſappointed, took a reſolution of apply- 
ing to the Queen, that, having once given him life, ſhe would 
enable him to ſupport it, and therefore publiſhed a ſhort poem 
on her birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of & Volun- 
e teer Laureat,” The eyent of this eſſay he has himſelf 
related in the following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it in “The Gentleman's Ma- 
« gazine,“ from whence I have Copied it intire, as this was 
one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage ſueceeded. 
3 Mr. UzBan, F 1 
4. In your Magazine for February you publiſhed the laſt 


* © Volunteer Laureat, written, on à very melancholy occa- 


“ ſion, the death of the royal patroneſs of- arts and literature in 
« general, and of the author of that poem in particular; I now 
&« ſend you the firſt that Mr. Savage wrote under that title,— 
«. This gentleman, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable in- 
« tereft, being, on the death of Mr. Euſden, diſ-ppointed of 
&©« the Laureat's place, wrote the following. verſes; which 
©. were no ſooner publiſhed, but the late Queen ſent to a book- 
&« (ler for them, The author had not at that time a friend 
« either to get him introduced, or his poem preſented at 


' & Court; 


+ 1 [ary K oo © -. .O 


- 


4 Court; yet ſuch was the unſpeakable goodneſs ef that 
« Princeſs, 2 notwithſtanding this act of ceremony was 
« wanting, in a 88 1 Mr. 8 te- 
«. ceived a Bank bill of fifty pounds, and ious 
C Kar I ger Matte Nerch a ilford, 
« effect; That 8 fd with the 
uren Fd de ry. Hi his li 

ing to the Ki chat he had permiſſion to . 
on the n and that he ſhould y receive the 
64 Iike preſent, till ſomethin _ 3 was her Majeſty's 
intention) could be done After this he was per- 
4 mitted . to her Majeſty, 


1 eee de Nr and met with the mon 


* gracious f vis ee 33 
4 Gantt . 2 bee, her 


"v9 


1 ind 1 fat as, wr 
ception, which, though by no means unkindz was yet not in 
the higheſt degree generous: to chain down the genius of 4 
writer to an annual panegyrick,ſhewed in the Queen too muck 
deſire of hearing her on praiſes, and a greater regard to her 
ſelf than to him on whom her bounty was onferred. It was 
a kind of avaricious generoſity, by wr Mey was rather 
purchaſed, than genius re 
Mrs. Oldfield had formerly wen din the fate allowance 
with much more-heroick intention: ſhe had no other view than 
to OI him to proſecute his ſtudies, and to ſet himſelf above 
of ach Ener, and was contented- "i _ good | 
— our pug for encomiums. 
Mir, Savage, however, was-not. ar lber i maks excep- 
toy Dey rap raviſhed with the favours which he had _— 
yet more with thoſ which he was promil 
— — himſelf now as a fayourite of the Wes — 80 
not doubt but a few annual poems would eſtabli him in ſome 
profitable: employment. 

He therefore aſſumed the title of « Volunteer Laureat,” not 
without ſome reprebenſions from Cibber, who informed han, 
that the title of f & Laurent! was a mark of honour conferred 
by the King, from whom all honour is derived, and 
therefore no man has a right to beſtow upon himfelf; and 4 
ded, that he might with e — 
teer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It 


'+ This poem is inſerted-in the late colleAjon. 


6 a vaies  & 
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e himſelf a Volun- ; 
not be denied that 


1 
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en mas eu hu nes 6 not think any title, which | 
Pas conferred, upon Mr, Cibber,: fo banourable: as that the 
rn a, Keould be imputed: to him s an inſtange of 2 
L „und therefore continued to write 
che ſane tile, arena every year Ar 
. nee If) Tais 4 ohy.” 
\\He did. appar Seeger as teſſs of 
his „ eee thing more than oj rhe to the 
promiſe, ur perform- 
* a ph was end rs He pate, and thereſdre 
725 abour them with grest dil int more than 
3 that or Lowe of the yeabs ne re- 
inſertod in eee ere 
were diſperſed over the kingdom. C1061 ” 
| 728 them he had himſelf low an opinion, that 
= to omit them in the collection of poems, for 
hien he printed pro and ſolicited ſubſcriptions; nor 
„ chat, being confined to the fame 


onthe hone eee 00a eee 
e gr eee 


” "Hen | . with 5 i, intention, which 
| 8 with variety; far his buſineſs was to 

Weesen forthe favours Gary ich be ha raened, and 12 comp 
to ber of the delay of thoſe which the had iſod: i 
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n like other ide wade this 8 
, never though he took ſufficient care that 
| nat be forgotten. The publication of his 4 Volun- 
Laureat” ">. opera eee a1 


a 0 neglot 


hes nx wing to de bien Prog 
— 5 
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SAVAGE. _” 


W 8 | 
any — — and therefore it is likely that it 
conſidered at egurt-as ap. Le tr duty, to n f 


really — Ä 8 
prflwus 0 laviſh wren upon 8 man whom. ds we 
cltabliſh-for life. OY Kaige 

| | Abour ei time nat only his hopes 


„ — 1 
— E which, 3 


[== 


exactneſs made Mr. Sa 


's vindicas 


| tion eaſy; for be never had in his life ſeen be piace hal was 


town when its 'repreſentatives: were. thoſen. 
therefore made haſte to publiſh, a 


5 4 dee. 


ſertion, he ſhould; imp I the credit of bi pager, refuſed to be f 
tit 


br arg hr him in the Ki 1 but aa he d 1 
„ ing fullgiently 
elearcd his innocence, he thought any further — 
bave the . and Gureſars Weg 


- 
: — 
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1 5 1 — 
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« 
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to be the ſcene of his wickedneſs, nor gver'/bad been 
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Ahe fr ge afterwards 4 proceſs commenced in the ſame 
e op ainſt himſelf, on — — in*whichhe- _ — 
writing and ear, bo obſcene” = 
7 . was always Mr. Savage's deſire to be iftineuiſhed ; ſev 
when -any-controverſy became popular, he never wanted ſome 
reaſon for: . in it with great ardour, and appearing at 
the hend of chick he had choſen, As he was never 
celebrated for his * — he had no ſooner taken his fide, 
and — of the chief topicks of the eee than 
1 took opportunities of aſſerting and N is prin- 
Ire us much regard to his 6 66k inter br ky —4 
Viſhle de _ an: ore " Sing Won himſelf the attention 
of manki - Fl 
The — the Biſhop of — and the: Chan 
collor is well-knowrvto have been for'ſome time the chief to- 
pick of political comverſation; and therefore My. Savage, in 
purſuance of his oharacter, endeavoured to become ano 
among the controvertiſts with which. every coffee houſe was 
filled-on that occaſion. He was an indefatigabls-oppoſer of all 
the claims of eccleſiaſtical power, though he did not know on 
what'they were founded:;: and was therefore no friend to the 
Biſhop"of London. But he. had another reaſon for appearing 
as /a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle; for he was the friend of 
5 F oſter and . enen who were the friends of Mr. 
av | 
en remote was his interedd i in the e which homie 
ever} as he — — concerned him ſo nearly, that it was 
not ſufficient r N — ol but ger mack INI 
to write upon it. : 
He therefore d with great ardour in a a poem, 
called by him, roger — of a Divine;” in which he 
conducts a —.— prieſt by all we radations of wickedneſs 
from a poor curacy — 9 hen higheſt preferments of 
the Church; and deſcribes; 2 which was na- 
tural ta him, and that knowledge which was extended to all m 
diverfities of human life, his behaviour in every ſtation; 
inſinuates, that this prieſt, thus pres. nmr þ found at ſt a 
patron in the Biſhop pf London. 
» When he was alked, by one of his feuds; on what pre- 
tenee he could charge the Biſhop _ ſuch an action; he had 
no more to ſay, than that he bad only inverted the accuſation, 
und that he thought it:reaſonable' to believe, that he who ob- 
ficuted:the riſe of a good man without reaſon, would for bad 


-#aſons promote an * e 5 


Ci; 
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"The clergy. were univerſally provoked by this kitire; and 
Savage, who, as was his conſtant practice, had ſet his name to 
his performance, was cenſured in-'* The Weekly Miſcel- 
e. with I Oo * did 1 foem ne 
omg ag ; £4 Dre 


1 * of . K 0 5 * mY 7 4 9 ee 
bod _ . <7 71 3 


A A ſhort ſatire waz likewiſe publics in oY FA piper is 
whioh were the following lines : f 


6 "Fomequel murder banks to a hewpet den, TY 

Savage, by, royal grace, prolong d his breath. 15 
might you think he ſpent his future years - vo. ale 20 | 

* and faſting, and repentant tears. nn 466 

vain hope! the truly Saya age cries,” bt LI 

Pris? ts, 1 — their flavyb doctrines, deſpiſe. 1h | 


6 2 A brows bee action. fir d. -;.- 2; 1 


% In midni. bra wls a deathleſs name acquir' 4. 500 
No ftobp to learn of eeclefiaflic men - . 
No arm'd with rhyme," at prieſts I'll take my a aim, 4 
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* Though prudence bids me e but their fame. 
Denen ener nn FI? ag” s 4 73 
eee bens 6 WARES, dead. 


310 4 7 89 <? 4 * 4 
418 1275 


An aufder was a nne in C The Te LR a, $, 3 
written by an . hand, Frye, Wer the, Wee lines 


are Noor, EY 8 e 
% Transform" a * 4 b d wine, 


From malice free,” and puſh d ako deſign; 
In brawl if Sevageluag'd-ar thruſt, 2 nn 5 


So frong the hand of accident appears, 0 
= royal hand from-guilt. and vengeance. clan.” 185 
nſtead of waſting“ 1 ll chy! uure zem. 20 


1 


Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the prieſt, and fink his high- church APs 2347 
To ſhew what frauds the holy veltments hace, Se ys 
The neſts of avarice, luſt, and peda Wd 
Then change the ſcene, let merit bri 2 price 3 ks 
And round the patriot twiſt the wreat * Four e 
The heavenly guide deliver down . 
In well-tun'd lays tranſmir A Foſter's name; ba 8 5 2 wr 
Touch every paſſion with harmonious art. 


. Exalcthe: genius,” and correct che rates 


ſided in —— diſmi fed the information with 


3 was urged, Lin — ce, that "oy 
——_ when it —— promote the prac- 
vice; but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obſcene 
| — with the view * — them to deteſtation, and of 
amending 2 and; ad - deformity: of wickedneſs, 
This ples was admi d Philip Yorks who then. pre- 
the — The 
u pur 
— — anſwered in He weak — 


of thoſe by whom it was ſet on foot ; for Mr. was ſo 
_ far intimi ted by it, that, when the edition of his was 
fold, he did not venture to reprint it; ſv that it was a ſhort 


time forgotten, or forgotten by all our. thoſe; whom it of- 
fended. 1 


| —— ſaid, that ſome endeayours were uſed to incenſe the 
by pep ar him: but he fdund advocates to obviate at leaſt 
part of effect; for thaugh he was never advanced, be ſtill 
continued to receive ix penſion 
> drew more infamy upon him than any incident 
of kw A it is 
per to ſecure his memory from reproach, by informi 
++ cha he made his enemies, that he never — 37 ng e. — 
1 and that, though whenever he thought he 
| had any reafon to complain of the clergy, he uſed to threaten 
- them with a new edition of „The Progreſs of a- Divine,” 
it was his calm and — reſolution to ee it for 
eyer. 
8 eo parry 
0 or ice wi mi = 
. "another poem called *The Rage u Fs, Tabs; Yo 


* conver bm frm virtue 6 r and from 8 
= * 


Thus future tines Wall 50 1 grace extol 
Thus poliſh'd lines thy . fame = 
Rut 


— icioufly that Savay Sava + plung'd the f 
And made the youth its ſhining vengeance fe 
My foul abhers the Act, the man detefts, 


But more the bigotry. 6 prieffly breaſts.” 
Gendemaa's — 75 Br. J. 


SAVAGE! 


; by all-he modiſh:' y uſed for that "#1 
= aft to diſmiſs him Nerd ofieÞ 
That he did not exocote.chiydeflgt is te e 
for he was too well acquainted wifi all che ſrenes of debaliches - 
ry to have failed in his repreſentations of them, and te Zea- 
lous for virtue not to have repreſented them in e ee 
as ſhould expole them either to ridieule or deteRtation, 
But this plan was like others, formed and id 3 NY 
vigour; of his i was ſpent; and the effi 
invention had ſubſided} but ſoon gave way to Tore other de- 
ſign, which pleaſed by its e a while; and then was. 
8 — the ſormer. 
e was ſtill in his uſual exi 6s, heving' ns certain A. 
him by the Queen, wick, 


port but the penſion 
though it might have kept an exact cecotiomiſt from want, was 
very far from being fufficient for Mr. Savage, 'who had never 
been accuſtomed to diſmiſs any of his appetites without the 
2 they — and whom nothing but want 


of money withheld from partaking of every pleaſure that fell. 
| ; within his view. 


His conduct with regard to his fion was WW 
No ſooner had he changed che E 
the ſight of all his acquaintanee, and lay for ſometime out U 5 
the reach of all the enquiries that friendſhip or curiolit) cou 
make after him. 
before, but never i thoſe whom he { 3 
e eee PE: 


e 3 he reg 


ſtudy, and that the mone ney fppore pported him in ſolitude for | 
months; but his friends declared, 


rr gory confuted his own account of his Le | A 


His policent@ und his wit ftill revfed him friends, 1 
deſirous of ſetting him at length free from that indig bo apy 


Ar lengrh he appeared again petinpleſ 1 0 


This was his conftant practice during the whole time that. . ys 


which he ha bam hither oppreſſed; ated therefore, e 


Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with ſo much earnenneſe, 
that they obtained a promiſe of the next plate that mould be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two h d pourids a year. This 


promiſe was made with an uncommon declaration, «that it | 
« Hendw hirkiend petitioner, but of a 


Mr. 


« friend to his 


/ 


- 


80 SAVAGE. 
Mr. Savage now. concluded himſelf ſet at eaſe for ever; and, 
as he obſcryes in a poem written on that incident of his life, 


truſted and was truſted; but ſoon found that his confidence 
os ill-grounded, and this friendly promiſe was not inviolable. 


ef along time in ſolicitations, an and at buſt Geſpaired' and 
Wi 


: He did nt iadend deny that he had given the miniſter eme 
reaion to believe that he hould not ſtrengthen his own intereſt 
by advancing him, for he had taken care to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
in poſfee-houſes as an advocate for the miniſtry of the laſt; years | 
of Queen Anne, and was always ready to juſtify the conduct, 
and exalt the character, of Lord Balingbrotte; e he men- 
tions with great regard in an Epiſtle upon Authors, Whichthe - 
5 —— ahoaut pe Hon, but was too wiſe: to publiſh; and of 
Which only ſome f . 

che L Mag: ine after his retirement. 26 vs 
| „ the charadter of Sai ge; 
1 when one patronage failed, he had recoutſe.to another. The 

Ptrinde was now extremely populan, and had v foam 
.,  warded the merit of ſome writers whom Mr. Savage di oY 5 
think 24; rk to himſelf, and therefore he reſalved to addreſs | . 
a2 poem ig him. 


For if purple 2 made chojce of a ſubjeR: FORO: 


3 the higheſt rank and greateſt aueh, 
ee — ore proper for a poem intended proves | 


of a prince; and having retired for ſome time to 
K that he might proſecute his deſign in full tranquil- . 
lity, ae dh the temptations of pleaſure, or the ſolicitations of 
2 -by which Roa. meditations were. in equal er of 
ng diſconcerted, he produced a poems * On 7 ublick pit, 
by EET ts 88 Gn amd apy 
an is poem is v ue; a 
- ali of topicks, each of ——— might ſurniſh matter ſuf- 
ficient for a long performance, and- ae 
32 more, eminent. writers; but as he was perhaps not 
fully acquainted with the whole extent of his own deſign, and 
_ was writing to obtain arſupply of wants 1 
or accurate enquiries, he paſſes negli 88 
2 blick. works, which, nn deſerved 
more elaborately treated, | if T6902" Vs 
-., »* But thoug ugh ſometimes di difappoint his reader by tran- 
nent woke upon eſe ſubj rw: hor which have often been con- 
ſidered, and 8 bas raiſe expectationa he muſt be 
oed N to e 15 Gy pare 


nies 2258 


8 e 


2 45 * 
in the concluſion of his work, * a kind of beneficence 9 


b 
wy hays deren of EIN SOR 


ies bem tage Wok curing of 


e == 
ir country K ox fate, the acquif 
ay e eee injury to-any; the approbation, of the Mate 
luxuianvbounties of flature, and the enjoyment gf thoſe 
gifts which Heaven has-ſcattered- 4830 regions -iuncultivated, 
and unoeeupied, ioannog becanſideted gyithout giving tiſe to a 
great number vp 3 Ne the imagina- 
vin delig aud, / theteforey s rs 7. 
tions they oe in dec ne þave cant a ly I 


the er 8 A — when, 1 er oY 
men driven into o countries:for ſhelter; and obliged to re- 
tire eftsand deſetts, and paſs their lives an Rut cheir poſe. 
terdty in — — .of the world; to aD thoſe hard- 
oben; ſuffer or fear in their native place, may very 
ptopekly enquire, why he Tegillature das, t provide 2. r. 
_ medydoritheſs-miſeriesy. ratherithan encourage;anelcape an 
them. He may conclude, that the fight of ＋ vney honeſt math * 
— . Will whg/nra unhappy with" 
| ie -ought- to be relieyod and the lee 1745 erb 
che publick ! am dt chole, who: have: by . el a 
their claim to favour, o ought rather to be made uſ⸗ ful to to "oa 
_ ſociety which they have injured, than be driven from it. 3 
the poet is employed in Tore AR 2 85 n 
of propoling K Hy whi fich, Be owever Ju 2 
ver be made, or tote 
government 5 e N 
ES 2112 5 | of cho 
ley, unhap 5 om Want Ar ANN 
E, eee he 15 1 >; _— 8 


N 


, 4 
S. v. h ‚˖ 
» # h : po 


nels of making war 772 barbarous den dacuuſe they . 2 
reſiſt,” hechuſe they aft fruitful =” 
N a 4 0 e 5 "ry 8 probe 5: ts "OM EW. --; I. | 


wo 4 ” 8 
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n i 7 r e 0 . 
of extending navigation only to propagate vice, and of viſiti 
diſtant wa Hart lay ran waſte. He has 3 
tural equality of mankind, and endeavoured to ſuppreſs that 
pride which inclines men to imagine that right is the conſe- 
quence of power a ee l ee 
His deſcription of the various miſeries which force. men to 
ſeek for refuge in diſtant countries, affords another inſtance of 
his proficiency in the important and extenſive ſtudy of human 
life; and the tenderneſs with which he recounts them, another 
proof of his humanity and ben volen ret. 
It is obſervable, that the cloſe of this diſeovers a change 
which experience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. In 2 
poem written by him in his youth, and publiſnied in his Miſ- 
cellanies, he deelares his contempt of the contracted views and 
narrow proſpects of the middle ſtate of life, and declares his 
reſolution either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled like 
the ſhrub ; but in this poem,” though addreſſed to a prince, he 
mentions this ſtate of life as compriſing thoſe who ought moſt 
to attract reward, | thoſe who merit moſt the dence -of 
power, and the familiarity of greatneſs; and, accidentally 
mentioning chis paſſage to one of his friends, declared, that in 
dg the virtue of mankind was comprehended in that 


In deſeribing villas and & cg he did not omit to con- 
demn that abſurd cuſtom, which prevails among the Engliſh, 
of permitting ſervants to receive money from — — for the 
entertainment that they receive, and therefore inſerted in his 

r 47 06 eng jr. gs, 5 


— 


However royal, or however fair, 
If gates, which to acceſs ſhould fill give way, 
2 * but, like Peter's paradiſe, for pay; © 
If perquiſited varlets frequent ſtan. 
And each new walk muſt a newtax demand ; 


But what the flowering pride of gardens rare, 


What foreign eye but with contempt ſurveys? ?: 
What Muſe ſhall from oblivion fnatch their praiſe? 


* * 4 * 
415 1 


But before the publication of his performance he recolleRed, 
that the Queen allowed her garden and cave at Richmond to be 
ſhewn for money; and that ſhe ſo openly countenanced the 
practice, that ſhe had beſtowed. the, privilege of ſhewing them 

28 a place of profit on a man, whoſe merit the valued herſelf 
upon 
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upon rewarding, though the | ro dim "only the 8 of dif- 
_ gracing his country. 

He therefore thought; with more pruclenic: 5 een 
exerted by him, that the publication of theſe lines might be of- 
 ficioufly repreſemted as an inſult upon the Queen, to whom he 
- owed his life and his ſubſiſtence; and that: the propriety of his 
obſervation would be no ſecurity againſt the e which 
the unſeaſonableneſs of it might draw upon him; he therefore 
ſuppreſſed the paſſage in the firſt edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the ſame caution no denne gecelliry, ee 

ed it to the proper place. 8 
The poem was, therefore; publiſhed e political - 
faults,” and'infcribed to the Prince; but Mr. re i having 
no friend upon whom he could prevail to preſent it td him, had 
no other method of attracting his obſervation than the publica- 
tion of frequent advertiſements, and therefore received no re- 
Wend from his patron, however generous on other occaſions, 
This diſappointment he never mentioned without 2 
1 being by ſome means or other confident that the Prince 
vas not ignorant of his addreſs to him; and inſinuated, that, 
if any advances in popularity could hade been made by diſtin- 
erk him, he had not vue th One" _ or een 
rewa 
He was once dnnn to Ae pedfontethis poem in perſon, | 
| ** ſent to the printer for a c f. with that deſign; but either 
his opinion changed, or his reſolution deſerted him, and he con- 
tinued to reſent neglect without f 18 to woe himſelf 
into r 
Nor was dhe publick much mate fiyouradld hag his patron, 
for only ſeventy-two were fold, though the performance was 
much — by ſome whoſe judgement in that kind of 
writin generally allowed. But Savage eaſily reconciled 
bimſel to to . without imputing any defect to his work, 
by obſerving that his poem was unlucklly ubliſhed two days 
after the prorogation of the parliament, and by conſequence at 
© time when all thoſe who could be expected to regard it were 
in the hurry of preparing for their departure, or engaged in 
* leave of others yo” theſe: diſmiſſion m * 
Irs, | 
It muſt be however lowed... in 7 Af the blick, 
that this performance is not the mol! Feet of of, avage's 
works ; and that, though it 14 75 be denied * many 
ſtriking ſentiments, majeſtick lines, and, j ju rvations, it , 
is in general not ſufficiently poliſhed in the © language, or en- 
livened in the i image, or 1 eſted in . plan. 3 
| * 
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Thus his pbem contributed nothing to the alleviation: of his 

poverty, which was ſuch as very few could have ſupported 

with equal patience; but to which, it muſt likewiſe be 2 

"ſed; that fewwould have been expoſed who received punctual- 
Iy fifty pounds a rar; a ſalary which, though by no means 

equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet found ſuffi- 

cient to ſupport; families above want, and wes. undoubtedly 
more than the heoeſſities of liſe require. 

But no ſooner had he receiyed his penſion, than he with- 
drew to his darling privacy, from which he returned in a ſhort 
time to his former iſtreſs, and for ſome part of the year gene- 

rally lived by chance, eating only when he was invited to the 

tables of his acquaintances, from which the meanneſs of his 

- dreſs often, excluded him, when. the politeneſs and variety of 

his converſation would have been thought a ſufficient recom- 

Pert fob. his entertainment. 

He lpdged as much b accident Abe dined, and, paſſed the 
night ſometimes in mean bouſes, which are ſet open at night to 
any caſual Wanderers, ſometimes in cellars, among the riot 
and filth of the meaneſt and moſt  profligate of the rabble; and 
_ ſometimes, when he had not money to ſupport even the ex- 
pences of theſe receptacles, walked about the ſtreets till he was 

weary, and lay down in the ſummer upon the bulk, or in the 

a „cc latein in poverty, among the aſhes of a 

+ $= . 

2 this manner were thoſe days and thoſe nights 
; /which nature had enabl him have employed in elevated 
ſpeculations, uſeful ſtudies, or plea ing converſation. On a 
bulk, in a cellar, or in a glaſs-houſe, 7 and beg- 

gars, was to be found the Author of The Wanderer, 'the 9. 

. of exalted ſentiments, extenſive vie 118 and curious 6bſervyati- 

ons; the man whoſe remarks on life might have aſſiſted the 

ſtateſman, whoſe ideas of virtue might have 2 the 
moraliſt, -whoſe eloquence might have influenced ſenates, and 
whoſe delicaty might have poliſhed courts. _ 

It cannot but be imapined that ſuch neceſſities might ſome- 

times force him upon diſreputable practices; and it is pro- 

dable that theſe lines in The. Wanderer were oceaſioned by his 
neo on bis own conduct : 


Though iniſery leads to happineſs, and truth, 


Unequal to the Toad this languid youth, 
| (0, ke none cenſure, if, untried by grief, 
I, amidſt woe, untempt ted by 7 
lte foop'd reluctant to — arts of ſhame, 
| Which then, ev'n then, 15 * and bluſh'd td ume 


9 Whoever 
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| Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be ſolielt- 
ed for ſmall ſums, which the frequency of the requeſt made in 
time conſiderable; and he was therefore quickly ſhunned by 
thoſe who were become familiar enough to be truſted with his 
neceſſities; but his rambling manner of life, and conſtant ap- 
pearatice at houſes of publick reſort, always procured him a ne - 
ſucceſſion of friends, whoſe kindneſs had not been exhauſted by 
repeated requeſts; ſo that he was ſeldom abſolutely without 
reſdurces, but had in his utmoſt exigences this comfort, that 
he always imagined himſelf ſure of ſpeedy relien. 

It was obſerved, that he always aſked favours of this kind 
without the leaſt ſubmiſſion or apparent conſciouſneſs of de- 
pendence, and that he did not ſeem to look upon à compliance 
with his 1 bus as an obligation that er tear extraordina- 
ry acknowledgements; but a refuſal was reſented by him as an 
affront, or eomplained of as an injury; nor did he readily re- 
concile himſelf to thoſe who either denied to lend, or gave 
him and mer any intimation that they expected to be 
repai q er Pr 270. 1274 $ 97 2 1 ' harry 
He was ſometimes fo far compaſſionated by thoſe who knew 
both his merit and diſtreſſes, that they received him into their 
families, but they ſoon diſcovered him to be a very incommodi- 
ous inmate; for, being always accuſtomed to an irregular man- 
ner of life, he could not confine himſelf to any ftated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would prolong 
his converſation till midnight, without conſidering that buſi- 
neſs might require his friend's application in the morning; 
and, when he had perſuaded himſelf to retire to bed, was not, 
without equal difliculty, called up to dinner; it was therefore 
impoſſible to pay him any diſtinction without the entire ſubver- 
ſion of all cĩomy, a kind of eſtabliſhment which, wherever 
he went, he always appeared ambitious to overthrop. 

It muſt, therefore, be acknowledged, in juſtification of 

| mankind, that it was not always by the negligence or coldneſs - 
of his friends that Savage was diſtreſſed, but becauſe it was in 
2 * very diffieult-to preſerve him long in a ſtate" of eaſe, 
To ſupply him with money was a hopeleſs attempt; for no 
ſooner did he ſee himſelf maſter of 3 ſum ſufficient/ to ſet! him 
free from care for a day, than he became profuſe and luxuri- 
ous. When once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
ſcheme of pleaſure, he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to ſome new expedient. If he was entertained in a family, 
nothing was any longer to be regarded there but amuſements 
and ality'; wherever Savage entered, he immediately expect- 
ed hat order and buſineſs ſhould fly before him, that all ſhould 
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© thence-forward be left to hazard, and that na dull principle of 
domeſtick management ſhould be oppoſed to his inclination, or 
eee, ol hs - ode fot ac; 
His diſtreſſes, however afflictive, never dejected him; in 
his loweſt ſtate he wanted not ſpirit to aſſert the natural dignity 
of wit, and was always ready to repreſs that inſolence which 
the ſuperiority of fortune incited, and to trample on that repu- 
tation which roſe upon 1 Jam baſis than that of merit; he 
never admitted any groſs familiarities, or ſubmitted to be treat- 
ed otherwiſe than as an equal. Once, when he Was with- 
out lodging, meat or clothes, one of his friends, a man indeed 
not remarkable for moderation in his proſperity, left a meſſage, 
that he deſired to ſee him about nine in the morning. PAYage 
knew that his intention was to aſſiſt him; but was very much 
diiguſted that he ſhould preſume to preſcribe. the hour of his 
attendance, and, I believe, refuſed to viſit him, and rejected 
his kindneſs. : ths Mole Eo e e 
The ſame invincible temper, whether firmneſs or obſtinacy, 
appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom 
he vety frequently 'demanded, that the allowance which., was 
once paid him ſhould, be reſtored; but with whom he never 
appeared to entertain for a moment the thought of ſoliciting, a 
reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all the haugh- 
tineſs of ſuperiority, and all the bitterneſs of reſentment, .; Us 
wrote to him, not in a ſtyle of ſupplication or reſpect, but of 
reproach, menace, and contempt; and appeared determined, 
if he ever regained his allowance, to hold it only by the right 
of conqueſt. 7FFCFCCCCCCCCC batt 4571 15 167% by 4 
As many more can diſeover that a man is richer than that 
he is wiſer than themſelves, ſuperiority of underſtanding is not 
ſo. readily acknowledged as that of fortune; nor is that haugh- 
tineſs, which the conſciouſneſs of great abilities incites, borne 
with the ſame ſubmiſſion as the tyranny of aMyence ; and 
therefore Savage, by aſſerting his claim to deference and re- 
gard, and by treating thoſe with contempt, whom better for- 
tune animated to rebel againſt him, did not fail to raiſe a great 
number of enemies in the different claſſes of mankind. I hoſe 
who thought themſelves raiſed above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him becauſe they found no protection from the 
petulance of his wit. Thoſe who were eſteemed for their 
writings feared him as a critick, 1 bim as a rival, 
and almoſt all the ſmaller wits were his profeſſed enemies. 
Among theſe Mr, Miller ſo far indulged his reſentment as to 
introduce him in a farce, and direct him to be perſonated on 
the ſtage, in a dreſs like that which he then wore z. W 
i „„ 1 « W949 „ Arnot d 4 1 t, 
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ſult, which only infſinuated that Savage bad but one coat, and 


which was therefore deſpiſed by bim rather than reſented; 


* The Volunteer Laure. 
et even this kind of contempt never, deprefed him; for he 


fitive,: and defirous of the 


Hh 


532. . 1e E. 
favour f the ; publick ; but, whatever was the teaſon, he dig 
.not find the ys ually inclined to favour bim; and he ob- 
el with ſame Aenne that, thoug h he offered his works 

a guinea, he was able to =_ but a ſmall number 
Her ke with thoſe. who ſcribed twice as much to 


Net ws was it without indi don wat he ſaw his pre ofals 
neglected by the Queen, —— patroniſed Mr. Duck's with un- 
common ardour, and incited a competition, among thoſe who 
attended the-court, who ſhould moſt promote his intereſt, and 
bo ſhould, firſt Offer a ſubſcription,” This was a diftine- 
tion to, which Mr. Savage made no ſeruple of aſſerting, 
that his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, gave à fairer 
8 pleaded by bin on whom it was con- 
þ ge's applications were, however, not utiiverſil Wa. 
12 ul; for ſome of the nobility countenanced his deſign, 

ncouraged his {wi Pal and ſubſeribed with great 1. berilty 
"He related of. ke of Chandos particularly, that, upon 
receiving his propoſals, he ſent him ten guineas, 

But the money: which his ſubſcriptions afforded him was not 
less volatile than that which he received from his other ſchemes; 
whenever a ſubſcription was paid him, he went to a tavern; 
and, as money ſo collected is neceſſarily received in ſmall ſumg, 
he never was angie to ſend his poems to the preſs, but for many 
| years, E aA his ſolicitation, and ſquandered whatever he 
FA 

2 projet bs cinting his works was frequently revived; 
and, as his 8 grew obſolete, new ones were printed 
with freſher dates. 78870 form ſchemes for the publication, was 
| one of his fayoufite amuſemehts ; nor was he ever more at 
, eaſe. than when, with any Fur who. readily. fell in with his 
. ſchemes, he. was adj uli rint, 3 the advertiſe- 
ments, and 5 0 the per len of 
_ he. really intended ſome Lie fo to publiſh, and which, as long as 
experience had ſhewn him the impoſſibility of printin Ih 
vo ume together, he at laſt determined to divide into weekly or 
monthly numbers, that the profits cf the firſt might ſupply the 
expences of the net. 

I Thus he ſpent bis time in mean See and tormenting 

8 _ſvſpence living for the greateſt part in fear of proſecutions 
from his creditors, and conſequently ſxulk ing in obſcure parts 
of the town, of which he was no ray." to the remoteſt 
corners. But wherever he. can his reſs * * 
| | . 0 ends, 
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friends, whom his neceſſities ſoon. alienated ; ſo that he had, 
perhaps, a more numerous-acquaintance than any. man ever 
ore attained, there being ſcarcely any perſon eminent on any 
account to whom he was not known, or whoſe character he 
was not in ſome. degree able to delineate. 
To the acquiſition of this extenſive acquaintance every ciry 
cumſtance of his life contributed. He excelled in the arts 
converſation, and therefore willingly practiſed hem. He has 
| On my home, or even a lodging in which he could be pri 
vate; and therefore was driven into publick-houſes for the 
common conveniences of life and ſupports of nature. He was 
always ready to comply with every invitation, having no em- 
ee withhold him, and fan no money to provide for 
imſelf; and by dining with ene company, he never failed of 
obtaining an introduction into another. 
Thus fdifipated was his life, and thus caſual his ſubſiſtence 5 
yet did not the diſtraction of his views hinder him from reflec- 
tion, nor the uncertainty of his condition depreſs his gaiety, 
When he had wandered about without any fortunate adventure 
by which he was led into a tavern, he ſometimes retired into 
| 7258 and was able to employ his mind in ſtudy, to amuſe 
it with pleaſing imaginations; and ſeldom appeared to be me- 
lancholy, but when ſome ſudden misfortune bad juſt fallen 
w_ him, and even then in a few moments he would diſentan- 
gle hionſe)f from his perplexity, adopt the ſubject, of converlt» | 
tion, and apply his mind wholly to the objects that others prey 
ſented to it. e 1 
This life, unhappy as it may be already ima 
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plan, added new incidents, and introduced new characters; 
ſo that it was a new tragedy, not a' revival of the former. 
_ Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of 
another ſubject; but, in vindication of himſelf, he aſſerted, 
that it was not eay to find à better; and that 


0 be at he thought it 
his intereſt to extitiguifh the memory of the firſt tragedy, 
which he could. only ad hy writing one leſs defective upon the 
ame ſtory; by which he ſhould entirely defeat the artifice of 

e bookſellers, who, after the death of any author of reputa- 
tion, are always indyftrious to ſwell his works, by uniting his 
worſt rodyRtions with his beſt. « iS pay nee rare? eg 
In the execution of this ſcheme, however, he proceeded but 
flowly, and probably only employed Himſelf upon it when he 
could find no other amuſement ; but he pleaſed himſelf with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he was aboyt to acquire, would be equiva- 
lent to all that he had loſt by the death of his patroneſs. _ 
He did not, in confidence of bis approaching riches, neglect 
the meaſures proper to ſecure the continuance of his penſion, 
though ſome of his favourers thought him culpable for omitting 
to write on her death; but on her birch-day next year, be gave 
a proof of 'the ſolidity of bis judgement, and the power of his 
gevins, He knew that the fatk of clegy hal deen fo long 

eaten, that it was impoſſible to travel in it without treading in 
the footſteps of thoſe who had gone before him; and that 

therefore it was neceſſary, that he might diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the herd of encomiaſts, to find out ſome'new walk of 
r ² ˙ nn hu oo 
This difficult, taſk he performed in ſuch a manner, that his 
poem may be juſtly ranked among the beſt pieces that the 


be admired he org performance. | 

. To thele proofs of his genius may be added, from the ſame 
poem, an amel ance of his prudence, an excellence for which he 
. mg 
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was not. ſo often diſtinguiſhed; he does not forget t to nie 5 


the king, in the molt « delicate and artful manner, oh con inuing 
his pennon. Au n 
Wich re ard to, che "facecls of his addreſs, YL for "Pome: 


time in, {uſp Pence, but. was in no great degree e about, 


it; and continued | his labour upon his new tra god with reit | 
era 


trang 1 Ys 755 2 1 8 who yd for a con{iderable time ſup- 


ſion to tk eh [om bh then be be ame 7 5 to enquire 11 0 
diligently what was. determined. in his affair, we 

ſuſpeck th t ng. great favour was "Intended him, becauſe 2 Kal 
not received. his penſion at t Je  uſyal time. 


It is ſaid, that he did nat "ke e thoſe methods -of re rievin : | 


his. Saf Which were moſt to ſucceed; and. ons of, 
ole who ere Fee in the Exchaquer,, 9 J. bim 


ch violence in bis proceedings: but . S4. 
— HN e egulated 15 candudt by the advice of othe Hh 


gave way, to his paſſion, andde manded of Sik, obert,\ Wal 


at his, lever. the reaſon of = diſtinction that 


he 
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by, a mother, defraude 
5 wat allotted him, he entered the without a 


| ien; 50 and though . ahilities, forced EB via 
and, reputation, he was never able toobtainar any e 
and whatever proſpecis aroſe, were always intercept ed as e 
began t to approach them. he ki 8 intentions in bis favour 
were, fruſtrated; his dedication to the prince, , whoſe genero- 


ſity on 810 other occaſion was eminent, procured oi no re. 


ward; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himſelf upo mg | 
his promiſe to others, broke it to him without regeel ret the 
bounty of the Queen was, after her, death, . Fg be 


him, "and from him only. | ee eee e 
Such were his . 9 which: yet he yy not only wink 


decency, but with cheerfulneſs ; nor was hig gaiety cloud:d 
tis laſt 5 55 he was hore 
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redubed to the loweſt degree of diſtreſs, and often wanted both 
lodgin ens. fan and food. At er time he gave another inſtance of 

untable obſtinacy of his ſpirit; his cloaths were 
2 out; and he received notice, that at a coffee-houſe ſome 
cloaths and linen were left for him: the perſon who ſent them 
did not, I believe, inform him to whom he was to be obliged, 
that he might re the perplexity of er the bene 
fit; but though the offer was ſq far generous, it was made 
with ſome neglect of . which Mr. Savage ſo much 
reſented, that he refuſed the preſent, and declined to enter the 
houſe till the ctoaths that had been deſigned for him were taken 


aw 3 
His s diſtreſs was now publicly RIVER and his friends, 
therefore, thought it proper to concert ſome meaſures for his 
relief; and ont. of them wrote à letter to him, in which he 
expreſſed his concern « for the miſerable withdrawing of his 

« penſion ;”* and gave him hopes, that in a ſhort time he ſhould: 
find himſelf ſupplied with a competence, & without any depen- 
« dence on thoſe little creatures which we are pleaſed to call 
« the Great. 

The ſcheme propoſed for this happy and independent ſub- 
ſiſtence was, that he ſhould retire into Wales, and receive an 
allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raiſed by a ſubſcription, 
on which he was to live privately in a cheap place, without 
aſpiring any more to affluence, or having any farther' care of 
reputation 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly e e oh with i inten- 
2 "= different from thoſe of 95 iends; for 8 propoſed 
fend: ould" continue an 'exile from Banden for ever, and 

nd al} the remaining part of his life at Swanſea ; but he de- 
only to take the op which their ſcheme offered 
gn of retreating for a ſhort t. time, that he might prepare his 
play for the Fog and his other works for the preſs, and then 
to return to London to exhibit his tragedy, and li live upon the 
re ee his ae bu oropeled 
ith x to his worke, he propoſed very great improve- 
ments, which would" have 18408 much A or great ap- 
plication; and when he had finiſhed them, he deſigned to do 
| his to his ſubſcribers, by publiſhing them according to 


fig pe ready to entertain himſelf with future pleaſures 
K e had planned out a ſcheme of life for the country, of which 
had 40 knowledge but from paſtorals and ſongs. He ima- 
fies that he ſhould be tranſpo key to ſcenes of flowery felicity, 
had pro- 

jected 


ke thoſe which one poet has "refleedto another ; an 


* A * 4 6 K „ 
408 a * round of innocent pleaſures, of which he 
uſpected no eee from Fi or * -or druta- | 


Ii 
Wit theſe expe&tations * was ſo enchanted, that when * 
was once ently reproached by a friend for ſubmitting. to live 
upon a ſubſcription, and adviſed rather by a reſolute” Selten of 
his abilities to ſupport himſelf, he could not bear to debar 
himſelf from the happineſs Which was to be found in che calm 
of a cottage, or loſe the opportunity of liſtening, without in- 
termiſſion, to the melody of the nightipgale, which he believed 
was to, be heard from every bramble, and Which he did not 
fail to mention as a very important part of the happirieſs © of a 
N country life. 
"While: this ſcheme was ripen ipenings his 8 dicected 3 to 
take a ann the eric th 
_ ſecure from his creditors, and ſent him every Monday a gui- 
nea, which he commonly ſpent before the next morning, and 
truſted after his uſual x manner, the pit part of the "week 
to 18 bount TY: fortune. 
He now Thee d. very ſenſibly to feel the e Apen 
dence. | by whom he was to be ſupported, began to 
prev wo to him 5 an air of authority, which he knew not 
ow decently to reſent, nor patiently. to bear 7 and he ſoon diſ- 
Covered, from the conduct of molt of his lubExjbers, that he 
et in the hands of * little creatures. 
; 07 the inſolence that he was obliged to ſuffer, he gave many 
| inſtances, of which none appeared to raiſe his indignation to a 
er height, than the method which was taken e furniſhing 
him with + tay Inſtead of conſulting him, and allowing 
: at to ſend a taylor his orders for what they thought proper to 
allow bim, they propoſed to ſend for a taylor to take his mea- 
ſure, and then to conſult how they ſhould equip him. | 
This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it ſuch as 
' Savage's humani mrs would have ſu geſted to him on a like oc- 
caſion; but it had ſcarcely beſerief mention, had it not by af- 
fecting him in an uncommon degree, ſhewn the peculiarity, of 
his — 7 * Upon hearing the deſign that was formed, he 
came bo, hes wg oth of a friend with . moſt violent agonies 
| og aſked what it could be that gave bim ſuch 
ance de r ate with the utmoſt vehemence of oi | 
| oath, «That they had ſent for a 2 to meaſure him.” _ 
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and that be diſcovered no reſentment where he bad no 
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He was, however, not humbled to implicit and univerſal 
compliance; for when the gentleman, who had firſt informed 
- + bim of the deſign to ſupport him by a ſubſcription; attempted 
+ to, procure a reconciliation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could 
by no means be prevailed upon to comply with the meaſures 
that were propoſed, OO. 
A letter was written for him & to Sir William Lemon, to 
prevalt upon him to interpoſe his good offices with Lord 
Tyrconnel, in which he ſolicited Sir William's aſſiſtance ( for 
a man who really needed it as much as any man could well 
« do;” and informed him, that he was retiring “ for. ever to 
sa place where he ſhould no more trouble his relations, friends, 
or enemies; he confeſſed, that his paſſion had betrayed him 
. to ſome conduct with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he 
could not but heartily aſl his pardon ; and as he imagined Lord 
Tyrconnel's paſſion might be yet ſo high, that he would not 
s receive a letter from him,” begged that Sir William would 
endeavour to ſoften him; and expreſſed his hopes that he would 
comply with his requeſt, and that “ fo ſmall a relation would 
“ not hardefi his heart againſt him.“ ae op e 
That any man ſhould preſume to dictate a letter to him, 
was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage; and therefore he was, 
before he had opened it, not much inclined to approve it. But 
"When he read it, he found it contained ſentiments ett? For 
polite to his own, and, as he aſſerted, to the truth; and the 
50 inſtead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of 
maſculine reſentment and warm expoſtulations. He very juſtly 
obſerved, that the ſtyle was too ſupplicatory, and the repreſen- 
tation too abject, and that he ought at leaſt to have made him 
complain with «the dignity of a gentleman in diſtreſs.” He 
declared that he would not write the paragraph in which he 
was to aſk Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for, «he deſpiſed 
« his pardon, and therefore could not heartily, and would 
“ not hypocritically, aſk it.” He remarked that his friend 
made a very unreaſonable diſtinction between himſelf and 
him; for, ſays he, „when you mention men of high rank 
« in your own Character,” they are © thoſe little creatures 
e whom we are pleaſed to call the Great ;*”' but when you ad- 
dreſs them “ in mine,” no ſervility is ſufficiently humble. He 
then with great propriety explained the ill a rs ee which 
might be expected from ſuch a letter, which his relations would 
{2 | Pty * | | print 
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print in their own defence, and which would for ever be pro» 
- duced. as a full anſwer to all that he ſhould alledge againſt 
them; for he always intended to publiſh a minute agcount « 
the treatment which he had received. It is to be remember- 
ed, to the honour. of the gentleman by whom this letter was 
drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Sayage's reaſons, and agreed 
that it ought tobe ſuppreſſed... 14. 
\, After many alterations and e Flops gy wagatlength 
raiſed, which did not amount to fifty pounds a yrar, though 
twenty were paid by one gentleman“; ſuch was the gene- 
roſity of mankind, that what had been done by a player with- 
out ſolieitation, could not now be effected by application and 
intereſt; and Savage had a great number to court and to obeß 
for a penſion leſs than that 5 Mrs. Oldfield paid him with- 
out exacting any ſerviliti g. iy les 
Mr. Savage, however, was ſatisfied, and willing to retire, 
and was convinced that the allowance, though ſcant „ would 
be more than ſufficient for him, being now determined to com- 
mence a rigid ceconomiſt, and to live according to the exact 
rules of frugality; for nothing was in his opinion more con- 
temptible than a man, who, when he knew his income, ex- 
ceeded it; and yet he confeſſed, that inſtances of ſuch. folly 
were too common, and lamented that ſome men were not to 
be truſted with their own.money. ng. 
Full of theſe ſalutary reſolutions, he left London. in July 
1739, having taken leave with great tenderneſs of his friends, 
and parted from the authour of this narrative with tears in his 
eyes. He was furniſhed with fifteen. guineas, and informed, 
that they would be ſufficient, not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his ſupport in Wales for ſome time; and that 
there remained but little more of the firſt collection. He 
promiſed a ſtrict adherence. to his maxims of parſimony, and 
ent away in the ſtage- coach; nor did his friends expect 40 
hear from him, till he informed them of his arrival at Swanſea. 
But when they leaſt expected, arrived a letter dated the 
fourteenth day after his departure, in which he ſent them 
word, that he was yet upon the road, and without money; 
and that he therefore could not proceed without a remittance. 
They then ſent him the money that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Briſſol, from whence he was to 
go to Swanſea by water. CCCCCCCCCC aire. 
At Briſtol he found an embargo laid upon the ſhipping, ſo 
that he could not immediately obtain a paſſage; and Being 


therefdre 


en 


therefore obliged. to ſtay there ſome time, he with his uſual 

felicity ingratiated hiraſelf with many of the principal inhabi- 

was invited to their houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their pub- 

| lick Feaſts, and treated with regard that gratified his vanity, 
and therefore eaſily engaged his affeRtion. 

- He began very early after his reticement to complain of the 
conduct of his tends in London, and irritated many of them 
ſo much by his letters, that they withdrew, however honour- 
ably, their contributions; and it is believed, that little more 
was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
- Hlowed him by the gentleman propoſed the ſubſcription. 
© After ſome ſtay at Briſtol he retired to Swanſea, the place 
. originally propoſed for his refidence, where he lived about 
a year, very much diffatisfied with the diminution of his fa- 
tary; but contracted, as in other places, acquaintance with 
thoſe who were moſt diſtin L e „ among 
whom he has celebrated Mrs. ones, by 
ſome verſes which he e tn * The Gentleman 8 Ma- 
* gain | 
ere he completed his tragedy, of which two 2d were 
wanting when be left London; Was was deſirous of coming 
to town, to bring it upon the ſtage. _ _ OY 
warmly oppoſed ; and he was advi y his chief benefactor, 
to put it into the hands of Mr. 3 — and Mr. Mallet, 
that it might be fitted for the ſtage, and to allow his friends 
... receive "the profits, out of which an annual penſion ſhould 


id him. 

881 his propoſal he rejected with the utmoſt contempt. He 
was by no means convinced that the judgement of thoſe to 
5 — he was required to ſubmit, was ſuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expreſſed it, to be © no long- 
er kept in 3 and had no elevated idea of 
his bounty, who propoſed to penſion bim out of che pro- 
n fits of his own labours.“ 

He artempted in Wales to promote a ſubſcription for his 
works: and had once hopes of ſucceſs ; but in a ſhort time 
afterwards formed a reſolution of leaving that part of the 

„to which he thought it not reaſonable to be con- 
Fennec, for the gratification” of thoſe, who, having protnifed 
dim a liberal income, had no ſooner baniſhed him to 4 remote 

* Corner, than they reduced his allowance to 2 falary ſearcely 

Kos to 7 . 4 of life. F _ | 
e 
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His reſentment of the treatment, which, in his own 

niom ut Ian, he had not deſerved, was ſuch, that 8 
off all correſpondence with moſt of his contributors, and ap- 
peared to conſider them as perſecutors and oppreſſors; and in 
the latter part of his life that their toward 
e Ces ti ee had been 
neſt N cpa petfidioulneſs, eee on in- 
4 humanity,” '- 5 it 

It is not to be fuppoled, that e 5 
did not ſometimes incite him to ſatirical e of the 


1 
- 


% 


behaviour of thoſe by whom he iel rodubi to | 


them. But it muſt e granted, that edminetioniaf his al- 

lowance was à great hardſhip, and that thoſe who withdrew 

their ſubſcription from a man, who, upon the faith of their 
promiſe, had gone into a kind of i and I 10 5 oof 

all thoſe by whom he had been before relieved in his di 

will find it no eaſy tafk to xindicate wr conduct. 


It may be alleged, and perhaps j ju 5 that he was te” 


and contemptuous; that he more frequently: reproached, his 
ſubſcribers for not giving him more, than thanked them fur 
what he received; but it is to be remembered; that his con 
duct, and this is the worſt charge that can be drawn up 
him, did them no real injury, and that it therefore * rather 
to have been pitied than reſented; at 2 the reſentment *. 
might provoke ought to have beth gen nerous and manly; 
epithets which his conduct will hardly deſerve that ſtar ves 
man whom he has perſuaded to out biniſclf into his power. 
It might have been reaſonably demanded by Savage, 2 
they ſhould, before they had taken away what th e 
have replaced him in his former ſtate, * * the Id have 
taken no advantages from the ſituation to which the appearance 


of their kindneſs had reduced him, and that he ſhould have 


been recalled to London before he was abandoned. He might 


juſtly repreſent, that he ought to have been conſidered as a lion 


in the toils, and demand to be releaſed before the og ſhould | 
be looſed upon him. W 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releaſe himſelf, rid, with an 
intent to return to London, went to Briſtol,” where a repeti- 
tion of the kindneſs which he had formerly found, invited 
him to ſtay. He was not only careſſed and AA 74 but had 
à collection made for him of about thirty pounds, with which 
it had been happy if he had immediately departed for London; 
but his negligence did not ſuffer big to conſider, thatſuch 
proofs of kindneſs were not often to be expected, and that 
 thisardour of benevolence was in a great degree the effect of 

20. 2 O o novelty, 
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fore he took no care to improve the happy time, but was en- 
couraged by one favour to hope for another, till at length ge- 


neroſity was exhauſted, and officiouſneſs wrarie d. 


Another part of his miſconduct was the practice of prolong- 
- ing his viſits to unſeaſonable hours; and diſconcerting. all the 
families into which he was admitted. This was an error in a 
place of commerce, which all the charms of his converſation 


could not compenſate; for what trader would purchaſe ſuch 
airy ſatisfaction by the loſs of ſolid gain, which muſt be the 


conſequence of midnight merriment, as thoſe hours which 
were gained at night were generally loſt in the morning? 
Thus Mr. Savage, after the curioſity of the inhabitants was 


' *gratified, found the number of his friends daily decreaſing, . 


perhaps without ſuſpecting for what reaſon their conduct was 


Altered; for he ſtill continued to haraſs,” with his nocturnal 
intruſions, thoſe that yet countenanced him, and admitted him 


„„ ons ing bug bing, 1 
But he did not ſpend all the time of his reſidence at Briſtol 


in viſits or at taverns, for he ſometimes returned to his ſtudies, 


and began ſeveral conſiderable deſigns. When he felt an in- 
/clination to write, he always retired from the knowledge of 
his friends, and lay hid in an obſcure: part of the ſuburbs, till 
he found himſelf again deſirous of company, to which it is 
likely that intervals of abſence made him more welcome. 
He was always full of his deſign of returning to London, to 
bring his cragedy upon the ſtage ; but having neglected to de- 


part with the money that was raiſed for him, he could not 


afterwatds procure a ſum ſufficient to defray the expences of 
his. journey; nor perhaps would a freſh ſupply have had any 


other effect than, by putting immediate pleaſures into his 


mind. e | 

While he was thus ſpending the day in contriving a ſcheme 
for the morrow, diſtreſs ſtole upon him by imperceptible de- 
grees. His conduct had already wearied ſome of thoſe who 
were at firſt enamoured of- his converſation z but he might, 
perhaps, ſtill have devolved to others, whom he might have 
entertained with equal ſucceſs, had not the decay of his cloaths 
made it no longer conſiſtent with their vanity to admit him to 


power, to have driven the thoughts of his 2 of his 


their tables, or to aſſociate with him in publick places. He 
now began to find every man from home at whoſe houſe he 
called; and was therefore no longer able to procure the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, but wandered about the town, ſlighted and neg- 
lected, in queſt of a dinner, which he did not always obtain. 


To 
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To complete his miſery he was purſued by the officers für 
finall debts which he had contracted; and was therefore oblig- 
ed to withdraw from the ſmall number of friends from whom 


he had ſtill reaſon to hope for favours.” Hd euſtom was to 
lie in bed the greateſt part of the day, and to go out in the 
dark with the utmoſt privacy, and after having paid his viſit, 


return again before: morning to his lodging, which was in the 


garret of an obſcure inn. 


Being thys excluded on one hand, and confined on 5 other, 
he ſuffered the utmoſt extremities of poverty, and often faſted 


ſo long that he was ſeized with faintneſs, and had loſt his ap- 


petite, not being able to bear the ſmell of meat, till the action 


of his ſtomach was reſtored by a cordial. 


In this ' diſtreſs, he received a remittance of five nine 
from London, with which he provided himſelf a decent coat, 


and determined to go to London, but unhappily ſpent his 


money at a favourite tavern, Thus was he again confined to 


Briſtol, where he was every day hunted by bailiffs. In this 


exigende he once more found a friend, who ſheltered hitn in 
his houſe, though at the uſual inconveniences with which his 


company was attended; for he could neither be perſuaded to 
80 to bed in the night, nor to riſe in the day. 


It is obſervable, that in theſe various ſcenes' of miſery he 


was always diſengaged and cheerful : he at ſometimes: purſued: 


his ſtudies, and àt others continued or 1 his * 


correſpondence; nor was he ever fo far dej as to endea- 


— to procure an inereaſe of his allowance by Wie Lhe: me- 


] thods than accuſations and reproaches. 


He had now no longer any hopes of affiſtance from His 


friends at Briſtol, who as merchants, and by conſequence! ſuf- 


ficiently ſtudious of profit; cannot be ſuppoſed to have looked 


with much compaſſion upon negligence and extravagance, or 
to think-ariy excellence equivalent to a fault of ſuch W pj" 


* 


as ly ag of economy, It is natural to imagine, that man 
of thoſe, - who would have relieved his Ar. wants, were rod 


L couraged from the exertion of their benevolence by obſer ya 


4 


tion ot the uſe which was made of their faveurs, and cohvic- 
tion that relief n agus. e and that” the 1 


neceſſity would quickly 1 
At laſt he qi die ae of hi ners, and jeturnþd to 
| dis ing as, the inn ſtill ona "im fe days 
for. London; but on che foth of) res 135 having been 92 
at ſupper with two oft s e at dais vetutn to, his 
lodgings arreſted for a debt of bound which hep ed 
at a coffee- ouſe, and Ges to the hauſe of a a 
50 5 0 2 p . Cer. 
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PR? The account which he gives of this misfortune, in a 
letter to one of the gentlemen — whom he had ſupped, is 
too remarkable to de omitted. 

Alt was not alittle, unfortunate for me, that I ſpent yeſ- 
« terday s evening with you; becauſe the hour hindered me 
4 from entering on my new 2 however, I have now 
by BOT Ons. but ſuch an one as I believe nobody woull 

chuſe. 

« I was arreſted at the ſuit of Mrs. Read, j juſt as PEN 
« going up ſtairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer” $3 84 taken in ſo 
private a manner, that I believe nobody at the White Lion 
« js appriſed of- it : though I let the officers know the ſtrength, 
« or/rather weakneſs, of my pocket, yet they treated me with 
185 the utmoſt civility; and even when they conducted me to 
« confinement, it was in ſuch a manner, that I verily believe 
I could have eſcaped, which I would rather be ruined than 
© have done, notwithſtanding the whole amount of my fim 
5 «1 hp i pp . Tout inſt 10 0 GR that yo ill induſtriouſly 

« In ace, I muſt inſiſt, u will induſtri 
4 conceal this from Mrs, $——3, becauſe I would not have 
her good 5 which, I know, ſhe would 
« ed. t to feel on this occa 

ext, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all che ties of friend- 
Ls Nip by no means to have one uneaſy thought on my ac- 
count; but to have the ſame pleaſan 1 8 and 
4 « unruMed ſerenity of mind, whith od be praiſed ! 1 

« in this, and have had in a much 3 calamity. Further- 
4 more, I charge you, if you value my frieritiſhip as truly as I 
do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the the leaf reſent- 
«ment. againſt Mrs, Read. I believe ſhe has ruined me, but 
1 freely forgive her; and. (though I will neyer more have 
any intimacy 7 her) I would, at a due rather 
e do her an act of good, than ill will. Laſtly, (pardon the 

17 8 e 14 lutely command you not to en 

2 2 pecuniary. aſſiſtance, nor to attempt getting ime, any from 

any one 1 your friends. At another time, or —— other 

« occaſion, you may, dear friend, be well affufed; would ra- 
or ther write to yon in the ſubmiſſive ads 2 bequeſt, than 

. that of a peremptory command. 

„% However, Wat * valuable friend may riot think 1 

,« am t00 pr to aſk a favour, let me intreat you tb let me 


. 7 & Four. e me for this day, not only ſor the ſake 

Gying me the expenps of porters, but for che delivery 

«of: of foe. n to peo Wee names 1 vrould- not have 
s- il toy 150 29 0 
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4 The cheib dgtatent I have thus far met from thoſe whoſe 

« priſoner I am, makes me thankful to the Almighty, that b 
6 though he has t fit to viſit me (on my 5 ) 
i with afſliction, yet (ſuch is his | great goodneſs ) my afflic- 
< tion is not without alleviating 3 I murmur 
not; but am all reſi tion tõ the divine will. As to the 
4 world, 1 Rope "that hall de endued by Heaven with that 

« preſence of mind, that ſerene dign it y 4 misfortune, that 


l 
«. conflitutes the character of a true 5 77 2 he jul 1 


beyond chat "ogy refined 2 ariſi 
6 principles of philoſophy, re ad en 
e chriſtianity? 7 + ! 


He confided five days Arab e hs rad les he 
4 ſhould: be able to procurè bail; and avoid the neceſſity of going 
to priſon. The ſtate in which de paſſed his nd an 02 
treatment which he received are very juſtly expreſſed by him f 
in a letter which he wrote to à friend: 4 The whole day,” 
e hey 5 vis been we e e *s filli 
head with their fooliſh chimerical- n which has oblige - 
4 ed me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to digeſt, — 
< accommodate myſelf to every different perſon's way of 
« thinking ; hurried from one wild ſyſtem to another, till it 
c has quite made a chaos of my imagination, and nothing 
Ke done—promiſed—diſappointed-—ordered to ſend, way hour, 
. from one part of the town to the other.“ 

When his friends, who had hitherto careſſod and applauded, 
found that to give bail and pay the debt was the ſame, they all 
refuſed'to pre es hiv from wriſts 0 the expence of <)ght 
pounds ; and therefore, after having been for ſome time at'the 
officer 's houſe at an immenſe expence,” as he obſerves in his 


letter, he was' at length to New | 
This expence he was enabled to ſupport by the generoſity of 
Mr. Naſh at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an account 
of his condition, immediately ſent him five guineas, and bro- 
miſed to promote his fubleription at' Bath with all his in- 
-his removal to Newgate, coin at le enden 
from ſuſpence, and reſt from the diſturbi viciflitudes of hope 
and diſappointment he now found that his friends were only 
companions,” who were willing to ſhare his gaiety, but nat 
to partake of his misfortunes; and.therefore he no en- 
pected any aſſiſtance from them. 
It muſt, however, be obſerved of one W that be 
offered t to releaſe him oy paying the debt ; vo that Mr. = 


ſ 
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would not conſent, I ſuppoſe becauſe he thought he had before 
been too burthenſame to him on bn 
He was offered by ſome of his friends that a collection ſhould 
be made for his enlargement; but he “ treated the propoſal,” 
and declared * * he ould again treat it, with diſdain. As to 
writing any mendicant letters, he had too high a ſpirit; and 
6. determined only to write to ſome miniſters of ſtate, to try to 
s. regain bis ens, i il ale % 20 7 
He continued to complain i of thoſe, that had ſent, him into 
the country, and objected to them, that he had «loſt the profits 
4 of his play, which had been finiſhed three years; and in 
another letter declares his reſolution to publiſh, a pamphlet, 
that the world might know how: ( he had been uſed.”, . 
This pamphlet was never written; for he in a very ſhort 
time recovered. his uſual tranquillity, and cheetfully applied 
himſelf to more inoffenſive ſtudies. He indeed ſteadily declar- 
ed, that he was promiſed a yearly. allowance of fifty pounds, 
and never received half the ſum; but he ſeemed. to reſign him- 
ſelf to that as well as to other misfortunes, and loſe the remem- 
brance of it in his amuſements and employments. - + |, + 
The cheerfulneſs with which he bore his confinement ap- 
pears from the following letter, which he wrote, January the 
goth, to one of his friends in London. 
L now write to you from my confinement. in Newga 


Cf 


2 te, 
« where I have been ever ſince Monday laſt was be 
an 


% and where I enjoy myſelf with much more tranquillity 


4 I have known for upwards of a twelyemonth paſt ; having a 
4 room entirely to myſelf, and purſuing the amuſement of 


« my 1 ſtudies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
« mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now all collected in my- 
« ſelf; and, though my perſon is in confinement, my mind 


can expatiate on ample and uſeful ſubjects with all the free- 


* dom imaginable. I am now more converſant with the Nine 
4 than eyer, and if, inſtead of a Newgate-bird, I may be al- 
« lowed to be a bird of the Muſes, 1 aſſure you, Sir, I fing 
« yery freely in my cage; ſometimes indeed in the plaintive 
* notes of the nightingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful 
« ſtrains of the lark. % ba oa, 

In another letter he obſerves, that he ranges from one ſub- 
ject to another, without confining himſelf to any particular 
taſk; and that he was employed one week upon oue attempt, 
and the next upon anvther, 8 1200 5 
. : 2 | FP Surely 


* In a letter after his confinement. Dr. J : 


7 Letter, Jan. 15. | 


£AVNGE _ 


- Surely the fortitude of this man deſerves, at leaſt, to be 
mentioned with applauſe; and — wrcras de im 
puted to him, the virtue of ſuffering well cannot be denied 
him. The two powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, 
oonſtituted a wiſe: man, are hoſe: of bearing and ring, 
which it cannot indeed be aſfirmed to. have beem equally poſ-· 

ſeſſed by — ; and indeed the want ger er 5 | 
irheothers :e at 4 161424 
"rates by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of che priſon, 
with great humanity ; was ſupported by him at his own "able; x 
without any certainty: of recompence; had à room to himſelf 
to which he could at any time retire from all diſturbance; was 
allowed to ſtand at the dor of the priſon, and ſometimesitaketr 
out into the feldes; ſo that he ſuffered fewer hardſhips in 
priſon than he had been accuſtomed een thie — 
part of his liſe. Y-r:906 wana oeh 07 ung 
| 2 K e | 

ecution of his office, but made ſome overtures to the 1 
for his releaſe, though. without effect; and oontinuedꝭ during 
the whole time of his impriſoncient,/ do treat him with — 
moſt tenderneſs and civility. Ar OS 11 2 n los os * 

Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in that ſtate which 
makes it moſt difficult ; and therefore the humanity of a gaol- 
er certainly deſerves this public atteſtation and the man, 


whoſe heart has not been hardened by ſuch an * 
Py be juſtly propoſed-as a pattern of benevolence. If an in- 
ſcription ' was — gr « to the honeſt toll 

leſs honours ought not to be paid & to the tender % 


Mr. Savage very frequently received viſſta, and — 
preſents, from his acquaintances z but they did not amaum t 
a ſubſiſtence, for the greater part of which he was indebted to 
the - generoſity. of this keeper; but theſe fuvours, howeyet 
2 hey migh endear to him the particular perſons from whom he 
them, were very far from impreſſing upon his, mind 

— advantageous. ideas of the people of Briſtol, | and therefore 
he thought he could not — employ himſelf in pri- 
ſon, than in writing kr waſp ry eee Briſtol de. 


« lineated f... 3 ys bormnipg buy beams 
\When be had brought this n to its-preſent late} which, | 
without — CG is not perfect, he wrote 0 
Zwolß ef 19 038 Y 193% "34 Ant a . e 
| r Herrotie 


* — this : ation Gent. ol. LI. 11 Nur 
7 The Author referred this title to that of London and 

« Briſtol compte which, aer w began: the piece, he in- 
tended to prefix t it... D*. J. n eue dir 


f 
106.9 


#; 


London. an account ol his doſign, ind informed his friend 
that he was determined to print it with his name; but enjoin- 
him not to communicate his intention to his Briſtol acquain- 
tanco. The gentleman, ſurpriſed at his reſolution, endeavour- 
ed to diiuade him from publiſhing it, at leaſt from prefixing 
2 and diclareil, that he could not reconcile the in- 
e with his reſulution to dun it at its firſt ap- 
pearance. To Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agreeable 
to his character, inthe following Grad/t'yd 4 chr + 
+ furpris xe | 


aſk me concerning Londen Briſtol, 
« tin I quinn you ſe mes Why did Mr. Woolafton' 400 45 
4%: ſame word to bis \RsL16t0n oF NATURA? I ſuppoſe that 
it was his will and pleaſure to add. it ini his caſe ; and it is 
4 mine to do ſo in my own. 3 are pleafed —_— — 
underſtand not ecy is enjoined, in- 
— — Wh My anfwer is —— pri- 
4 vato reaſons, vchich IL am —— "one; 
Nau doubt my friend Mr. Brno, would novapprove of it | 
And what is it to me whether he does or not?-Dd' 
re, — Mr. 8—— is to diftate 10 me! N 
« ee ;endſhip with'contempr. Vu PU 
nem to think ſo 3 ng him know it And ſuppoſe 
Ido, what then Perhaps I can give:reafons; for that diſap- 


« probation, very foreign from what you-would imagine. V ou 
4 go on in ſaying, Suppaſe I quid not put my name to it— 


fr want — preſs? : not 
1 | ala; "TY 2 . bas 2 

br: Buch was his imprugence, ad Luck: hirobſlinate 8 
to his on reſplutiams, hotyever abfurd | A priſonor | ſupport- 
* N and; whatever inſults he might have received 
latter pare of hib ay at Briſtq, once careſſed, ef: 
teemed — preſented wigg a liberal collection, he could forget 
an — — and „ 10 gratify the — 2 
Janen oſ his wit, or ths engerne of his reſentment, and 

liſbz ſitire, by which he might reaſonably expect that he {la 
alienate thoſe who then ſupported him, _ prevents thoſe 
e be as rely ne 332 2 1 
1 * | . 


wy 3 3 was s Mr. Care the — * 1 N. 
7 Mr. Strong, of the Poſt- office. N. 


Ne 
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This reſolution, from the execution of which it is probable- 
that only his death could have hindered him, is ſufficient 40 
ſhew, mam he di 3 all conſiderations that oppoſ- 
ed his preſent paſſions, and how readily be hazarded all future 
advantages for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was 
his predominant ——— — hope nor fear hindered him 
from complying with it; nor had. oppoſition any other, eſſoct 
than to heighten his ardour, and irritate his vehemenee. 

This performance. was however laid aſide, while he was em- 
ployed in ſoliciting aſſiſtance from ſeveral great perſons 3 anꝗd 
one 2 ſucceeding another, hindered him from ſup- 
plying the chaſm, and perhaps. from retouching. the other 
parts, which he can hardly be-imagined. to have finiſhed: in. his 
own opinion; for it is very unequal, and ſome of the lines are 
=P inſerted to rhyme to others, than to ſupport or improve 
. but the firſt e e ren 
pirit 

His time was ſpent-in the priſon for e mos but in Aud 
or in receiving viſits; but ſometimes. he deſcended to lower 
amuſements, and diverted himſelf in the kitchen with the con- 
FFF 
mc t company was very 

udicious choice, be was often contented with the firſt that 
ed; ſor this he was ſometimes reproved by his friends, 
who found him ſurrounded with felons : but the reproof was 
on a that, as on Other occaſions, thrown away; he continued te 
gatify kimi and to {et very lite value an die piping of 


But here, = in every other rene of his life, „hae what 
ſuch opportunities as occurred of benefitting thaſe who. were 
more miſerable than himſelf, end-enoalmye —— 

any office of h — 
le had now from correſ with any of his. fub» | 
ſcribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the 
twenty pounds 4 which he had promiſed: him, and by 
whom it was er that he would have been in a very ſhort 
time enlar F e 
after the of his debts. 22 wht + 

However, : he took care tu enter hems aces 
forms of the court *, that the creditor might be obli 
make him ſame. allowancs, if be was continued à priſaner, 
and, when on that e eee e was treat- 
e er ene mangt 
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But the reſentment of the city was afterwards raiſed by foie 
account that had been ſpread of the fatire ; and he was.inform- 
ed that ſome of the merchants intended to pay the allowance 
. the law required, and to detain him à priſoner at their 

This he treated as an empty menace; and 
perhaps mi . have haſtened the publication; only to ſhew 
how much he was ſuperior” to their —— dad nor 1 his 

| ſchemes been faddenly deſtroyed; 

When he had been ſix months in priſon, he Feveived from 
one of his friends , in whoſe kindneſs he had the greateſt con- 
fidence, and on whoſe aſniſtanee he chiefly depended, a letter, 
that contained a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn 
up in-ſuch'terms as ſudden reſentment dictated. Henley, in 
one of his advertiſements, had mentioned © Pope's. treatthent 
« of Savage This was ſuppoſed by Pope to be the-conſe- 
quence of a complaint made by Savage to Henley, and was 
therefore mentioned by him with much reſentment. Mr. 
Savage returned a very ſolemn proteſtation of his innocence, 
but however appeared very much diſturbed at the accuſation. 
Some days afterwards he was ſeized with a pain in his back 
and ſide, which, as jt was not violent, was not ſuſpected to be 
dangerous; but daily more languid and dejected, on 
the 25th of July he confined himſelf to his room, and a fever 
ſeized his ſpirits.” The ſymptoms grew every day more for- 
midable, but his condition did not enable him to procure wy 
aſſiſtance. The laſt — yrs keeper ſaw him was on 
= 3it, 17433 when Savage; ſeeing him at his bed 

with an uncommon earneſtneſs, I have e 0 
Sir;”” but, after a pauſe, moved his hand in a me- 
anchol manner; and, finding himſelf unable to recollect what 
ing to communicate, ſaid, Tis gone!“ The 
| — after left him; and the next morning he died. He 
was buried in che yas: of St. n we ebene of 
the keeper. 
Such. were the life and death of Richard dong; a man 
equally diſtinguiſhed by his virtues and vices ; and a once re- 
markable for his bis weakndils and abilities. 

He was of a middle ſtature, of a thin habit of body, a long 

viſage, coarſe features, and melancholy aſpect ; of a grave 


and manly deportifient, a folemn = of mien, but which, 
3 nearer N into an n engaging * 


1 4 Mr. Pope. See ſome — of * — chat ads 
man, to and — Mr. N in l Life of Pope, 
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of manners. His walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eaſily excited 00 _ 0 rs n. 
proyoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon ges vigorous: and aQive. 
His judgement was accurate, his apprehenſion quick, and his 
memory ſo tenacious, that he was frequently obſerved to 
know nt he had learned from others, in a ſhort time, better 
than thoſe by whom he was informed; and could frequently 
recollect incidents, with all their combination of cireumſtane- 

es, which few would have regarded at the preſent time, hut 
N which the quickneſs of his apprehenſion impreſſed upon him. 
He had the art of eſcaping from his own eee 18 40. 
commodating himſelf to every new ſcene.” . et 
To thisgel is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge, 
compared with the 6 ſmall time W he ſpent in viſible endea- 
yours to acquire it. - He mingled in curſory converſation with 
the ſame ſteadineſs of attention as others apply to a lecture; and 
amidſt the appearance of thoughtleſs nd res „ loſt no new idea 
that was ſtarted, nor any hint d be improved. He had 
therefore made in coffee-houſes the ſame proficiency as others 
in their cloſets; and it is remarkable, that the writings' 04 a 
man of little education and little e GOA? . e. le 
ſtcarcely to be found in any other 08! _ which | per” | 

haps as often obſcures as embelli chem. L 
His judgement was eminently: exact N regard 

writings and to men. The knowledge of life was his 
chief attainment; and it is not without ſome fatisfation, that 
I can produce the ſuffrage of Savage in favour of human na- 
ture, of which he never appeared to entertain ſuch odious - 
ideas as ſome, who perhaps had neither his Judgement nor ex- 
 perience, have publiſhed, either in oſtentation oi their 5 
oy N vindication of their A or | ons a 2 F ma- 

* l a 
. His method of life orticularly qualified him for comverfatian, 
of which he knew how to practice all the Bra aces. He was 
never vehement or loud, but at once modeſt and eaſy, open 
and reſpectful; his language was vivacious or elegant, 2nd 
equally happy upon grave and humorous ſubjects. He was 
generally cenſured for not knowing when to: retire; but that 
was not the defect of = jud 8 end en : when 
he left his company, he was frequently to ſ remaini 
part of the niche da the De re leaſt was — 

loomy reflections, which it is not ſtrange that he delayed as 
25 as he could; and err —__ 1 5 , 058 ochers 
| Pom to avoid it himſelt. 7 bes 4 
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It cahnot be faid, that he made uſe of his abilities for the di- 
rection of his on conduct: an irregular and diſſipated man- 
ner of life had made him the ſlave of every paſſion that happen: 
ed to be excited by the preſence of er — 7 cad flave 
to his paſſions: recaprocally produced a life irregular and 46 
pated. He was not waſter of his un. matiens, ner ni. 
Promi any thing ſor the ntatt da. 
| Wich reg⸗ 10 his οοοõοm y, — eer-be ddded nee 
relation af  bigolife. He appeared to think himſelf born to be 
ſupported — others, and diſꝑenſed from all neceſſity of provid- 
ing for himielf; he therefore never proſecuted any ſcheme of 
advantage, not endeavoured; even te ſecure the profits. which 
his writings might have aſſorded him. His tempor vas, in 
conſequence of the dominion of his. paſſions, uncertain and 
— ; thei was eaſily 2 and eaſily —— 0 
is aceuſed of a is Weer. more r 
| 923 | 199336: 19v*)46 1. 
2 both by — e ad 4 al- 
ways ready to perform — — 5 — — Was 
a = retry very {mall offences were ſuicient to provałe 
5 | ;proſecute his N munen acri- 
bad fubiided. « 
| ip was therefore'of lite. value ; zor though he 
was zealous in the. or vindication of thoſe: whom he 
Joved, yet it vas al — «rr to truſt him, becauſe he 
conſidered en ed hy the. firſt quarrel from all 
tits , of: honour or z and would betray thoſe: ſecrets 
-which in the w Ker egonence had ebnete him. 
This practi — an IPRS of angrati- 
tude r nor can it be: denied-thathe 2 ſet him - 
ſelf freefrom the load oi an 3 for he could not bear 
to conceixe himſelf in 4 ſtate of dependence, his pride being 
equally powerful with his other paſſions, and appearing in the 
form. of infolence at one time, and of vanity at another. Vani- 
ty, the moſt innocent ſpecies. of pride, was moſt frequently 
edc : he could not eaſily leave off, when he bad once 
a to mention bimſelf or his works; nor ever read his 
verſes without ſtealing his eyes from the page, to diſcover in 
the faces of his anne were e _ any 
1 paſſage. | * 
A kinder name than chat of vanity ought to be given tothe 
with-which he was always careful to ſeparate his own 
3 from every other man's, and to xeject that praiſe to 
which he had no claim. He did not forget, in mentioning his 
| performances, to mark every line that had been ſuggeſted or 


amended; 
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amended; and was ſo accurate, as to relate that he owed 
three words; in © The Wanderer“ te the adyice of his 
friends. Rot £10 det oy e en r ICT Ms : J 
His veracity was queſtioned; but with little reaſon; his 
accounts, though not indeed always the fame, were generally 
conſiſtent. When he loyed any man, he ſuppreſſed all his 
faults : and, when he had been offended by him, concealed all 
his virtues: but his characters were generally true, ſo far as he 
proceeded; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality 
oy have ſometimes the effect of falſchood,” © 
In caſes indifferent, he was z&lous for virtue, truth, and 
juſtice: he knew very well the neceſſity of goodneſs to the 
prefent and future happineſs of mankind 5 nor is there perhaj 


any writer, who has leſs endeayotired to pleaſe by flattering the 


appetites, or perverting the judgement. | 
As an author, therefore, and he now ceaſes to influence 
mankind in any other character, if one piece which he. had re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs be excepted, he has very little to fear from 
the firicteſt moral or religious cenſure. And though he may 
nat be altogether ſecure againſt the objections of the critic, 
it muſt however be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
ductions of a genius truly poetical ; and, what many writers 
who haye been more laviſhly applauded cannot boaſt, that they 
have an driginal air, which has no reſemblance of any forego-— 
ing writer, that the verſification and ſentiments have a caſt 
peculiar to themſelves, which no man can imitate with ſuc- 
ceſs, becauſe what was nature in Savage, would in another 
be affectation. It muſt be confeſſed, that his deſcriptions are 
ſtriking, his images animated, his fictions juſtly imagined, - 
and his allegories artfully purſued ; that his diction is elevated, 
though ſometimes forced, and his numbers fonorous and ma- 
jeſtick, though frequently ſluggiſh and encumbered. Of his 
ſtyle, the general fault is harſhneſs, and its general excellence 
is dignity ; of his ſentiments, the prevailing beauty is ſimplici- 
ty, and uniformity the prevailing defect. 25 | 
For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly conſi- 
der his fortune, will think an apology either neceſſary or diffi- 


cult. If he was not always ſufficiently inſtructed in his fub- 


je, his knowledge was at leaſt greater than could have been 
attained by others in the ſame ſtate. If his works were ſome. 
times unfiniſhed, accuracy cannot reaſonably be expected from 
a man oppreſſed with want, which he has no hope of relieving 
but by a ſpeedy publication. The inſolence and reſentment 
of which he is accuſed were not eaſily to be avoided by a great 
mind, irritated by perpetual hardſhips, and conſtrained hourly . 
4 
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to return the ſpurns of contempt, and repreſs the inſolence of 
proſperity ; and vanity furely may be readily pardoned in him, 
to whom life afforded no other comforts than barren praiſes, 
; and the conſciouſneſs of deſerving them. 241194 3109 
©. Thoſe are no proper judges of his conduct, who have ſſum- 
bered away their time on the down of lenty 3/ nor will any 
wiſe man eaſily preſume to ſay, © Had I been in Savage's con- 
“ dition, I ſhould have lived or written better than Savage.“ 
©, This relation will not be wholly without its uſe; if thoſe, 
who languiſh under any part of his ſufferings, ſhall be engbled 
to fortify their patience, by refleCting that they feel only thoſe 
afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did not exempt 
him; or thoſe, who, in confidence of ſuperior capacities or 
attainments, diſregard the common maxims of life, be re- 
minded, that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence z and 
that negligence and 7 long continued, will make 
knowledge uſeleſs, wit ridiculous, _ genius contemptible. 
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